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** He that is first in his own canse seemeth just, but his neighboor 
cometli and searoheth him." — Einq Solomon. 

** Wherefore oonviot them sharply, that they may be sonnd in the 
faith, not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men, that 
turn away from the truth." — St Paul. 

*'Non enim tam Auetoritatii in disputaudo, quam rationis momenta 
qnierenda sunt.'* — Ciobro. 

In every disputation, let us hope more from the lucid moments of 
Beason, than from the weight of Authority. 
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" The Armenians are commendable on this point, that they would 
never depart from the authority of the Scriptures, to yield to the cuiBtom, 
practice, or judgment of any man.*' — Dr Fulke*s Defence against Martin, 
the Jesuit (1583)-— p. 523- 

** Words must not be always translated according to their original and 
general significations, but according to such signification as by use they 
are appropriated to be taken." — Ibid. p. 217. 

** Inquiring students of Truth can make little of the best of us [the 
clergy]. Our vocation is to teach, or at least to dogmatise ; seldom to 
listen, more seldom to reply ; and never to learn. We are inimitable 
while talking ; and convincing to the ladies and to the young. But if a 
Man comes forward with a clear question, or a logical sequence, we are 
not pleased. It is irreverent, because all things that we say are sacred 
things."— T. P. KiRKMAN, M.A., F.R.S. 

" There is no science — Theology or other— really more sacred than 
another ; for there is nothing more sacred than Truth. All truth is God*s 
eternal Thought. . . If any man tells you, — you, grown men who have the 
full use of your faculties, — that the propositions we lay down are too 
sacred to be tested by other known verities, — ^you have good reason to 
suspect that he has some other object in view besides the investigation 
and the defence of the ever blessed Truth." — Ibid, 

**In whatever way the Physician turns his attention to determine the 
persistent effects of alcohol, he sees nothing but disease and death: 
mental disease, mental death; physical disease, physical death." — 
B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R,S. (Diseases qf Modern Life^ p, 210. 1876.J 
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PREFACE. 



History op the Contkoversy, 



During soime months of the year 1875, 1 have been the subject 
of vulgar and virulent abuse in the Belfast Witness. Copies 
were sent me, contarning reports of speeches in the Assembly 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, in which scornful allusions 
were made to myself and my writings, but in which I was 
elevated to the dignity of ' King * in this controversy ! In 
another representative Assembly, paltry puns were made upon 
my name by a reverend Wesleyan, and attacks upon lectures 
delivered in Belfast many, years ago ; and, lastly, from a 
• learned baker ' came specific charges of ignorance and blun- 
dering! (To this last impertinence only did I reply, and 
very briefly.) At length I received, by post, two .pamphlets — 
one containing the speeches of Professors Watts, Wallace, and 
MuRPHT, and an extraordinary 'testimony' of some Mission- 
aries and others from Syria: the other, an address by Mr 
J. W. McKat, the punster, delivered at the Irish Wesleyan 
Conference. 

After carefully perusing these performances, which have 
been puiFed as 'unanswerable' by one of their authors, I feel 
that no answer ought to be expected. No answer certainly 
will be needed by those who are familiar with my various 
writings, for there is not a single argument, assumption, false- 
hood, or fallacy, in all these labored speeches, which has not 
already received its confutation in my Worli-s^ or in the Tem- 
perance Bible Commentary, the joint labor of myself and 
friend, the Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. ; and even now, the 
most proper answer to the whole would be a slip of paper on 
which these words simply were printed: — ^^ For the correction 
of this muddle, see the Temperance Bible Commentary.*^ 

Unfortunately, however, many people cannot, or will not, 
think for themselves, though you provide them with material. 
Taking their belief, or disbelief, on trust and at second hand, 
they would feel or say that the thing was * unanswerable ' if 
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6 History of the Controversy, 

if wAiv» •»/»/ formally answered ! Thus I am persuaded to take 
^hich is somewhat repncpiant to me. Personally, I 
efer to leave these assailants to the oblivion of time 
aste paper basket. No one, at any rate, can charge 
precipitancy. I have not * rushed ' into print ; have 
>n under an irritation which such indecent attacks are 
to provoke in less patient persons : and what I say is 
►erately, as the expression of my fixed judgment. 

I indifierence to the affected ' scomers ' is evinced 
mly' waiting until they had done ; and now, having 
y, I pardon them their incivility, their misrepresen- 
d their malice. Possibly, they "know not what 
f are of." Let us hope so. 

\km tiuca beamed professors' personally, I have 
Tvhatever ta d»— mLy with their speeches. It is 
sdful I should characters tima; fac I shall maJee 
Ld their own character. If they are t!i» pKotections 
s, that will appear. As we say, " The proof of ^q 
8 in the eating" ! Calling names won't alter facts; 
ore captious and frivolous an opponent may be, the 
bo talk about it. The speeches will speak for them- 
hen I have analyzed them. Some friends whom I 

II me that the Professors are * respectable ' men. I 
abt it ; for I know that very respectable men; in ^I- 
Brooklyn, may get a little astray in tiieir judgment, 
ly, I do not know any one of the Triad; and I de- 
caow them after this taste of their * respectabiliiy * 
)nableness.' I nami^ them in the bunch, because they 

themselves together in a common diatribe, — ^three 
le, — and I hold them mutually responsible in this 
ssonlt and battery. Unlike my critic, I have no 
IS to superior attainments in logic and learning, 
ever claimed to be anything but what I am — 
>w, at least, that I am a Truth-Seekek, looking 
fairly in the face, and having the courage to follow 
Lsions to which it conducts me. I leave others to 
my capacity and culture, as they will be well pre- 
judge of those qualities in my opponents long 
By have finished my "Answer to the IJnanswer- 
Whatever charity I may have for the personsy be 
shall have no mercy upon preposterous and per- 
'inciples. I shall neither give noi* ask quarter in 
a for the truth and harmony of God's works and 
against authority, prejudice, appetite, and interest. 
Uie issue shall be adjudged to be, in the ultimate 
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Diffusion of Bight Views. T 

verdict of posterity, I at once avow that I m^an my onslaught 
to be effective; for its purpose is to expose an Evil Cause, 
which, like every other of that kith and kin, is apt, as the poet 
tells us, to gain favor with the multitude, when backed by the 

* magna audacia ' — the daring audaciiy of which the Belfast 
Professors are unquestionable masters, if of nothing else. 

The article selected for criticism by Dr Watts is one of the 
date of 1845, when the first edition of Dr John Kitto's Cyclo' 
pcedia of Biblical Literature was issued in parts. The article 

* Fruit * was the beginning of the series, and * Wine ' and 

* Wormwood * the last. These articles opened up the whole 
question of Bible wines to the general public for the first time, 
for nothing of the kind had ever appeared in any Cyclopedia 
before. One would have thought that a pioneer might have 
been entitled to some little consideration, even if the articles 
were, in many respects, open to criticism. In 1853 they were 
repMished (with corrections, for I had not seen a second proof) 
in my ' Works,' volume second. In the meanwhile, and since, 
they had produced conviction in the minds of many eminent 
scholars. Prof. Eadie adopted them substantially in his Btbli' 
cal Cyclopoedia, in 1849, and followed the article * Fruit ' im- 
plicitly. So did Mr Bastow in his Biblical Bictionarii, and 
Prof. Douglas, in the Imperial Bible Dictionary. Mr Bevan, 
in his scholarly article *Wine,' in Doctor Smith's great 
Bible Dictionary, adopted many of my principles, and re- 
spectfully and candidly criticised my views. So far as the 
Temperance question is concerned, he conceded all I care 
for : but he fell into serious error, and afterwards did what 
little men never do — confessed it. In treating of tirosh he 
made the same blunder that one of the Professors has done — 
associated tiroah with oil (shemen), when in fact, as I had 
pointed out, the Bible never does that! Dr Ritchie, Prof. 
Stuart, the Rev. P. Mearns, and other authors, at home and 
abroad, homologated my views, and I have reason to be 
satisfied with the result achieved. When more than two 
eminent members of the Bible Revision Committee have 
thought well of my attempts to throw light upon this portion of 
the Divine Word, I may accept the ungracefal and unchristian 
sneers of my Belfast assailant with siij^re and deep pity.* 

• **Dr Lees' works are full of truth." — ArcjAeacon Sandford, M.A.,B,D, 
"No writer," says Prof. DotJOLAS, "has Oevoted so much time and 
research to the subject as Dr Lees. His principal positions have never 
been successfully assailed; without following him implicitly, we agree 
with him in the main." — ^Article Winb, in Principal Fairbaim's ImperUil 
Bible Dictionary. - Digitized by GoOglc 
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8 Unfairness of the Critic. 

It la needful to say, however, that a candid critic, wishful of 
meeting my views as propagated to the world, would have 
taken the latest books and editions in which they were to be 
found. Prof. Watts has not done this. He has overlooked 
the later reprints of my articles ; has ignored entirely the 
Tevrvperance Bible Commentary, and its elaborate 'Introduction* 
and 'Appendices,' where his fallacies are exposed by anticipa- 
tion; and has gone back thirty tears to fix upon three quarters 
of a page of an article written in my youthful days! Now no- 
thing could justify this save the belief in my unchanging * infal- 
libility'; and not even that, since if 'infallible' I should be 
irrefutable! Why was this strange course adopted then? 
Was it because, in that article, I had, by an oversight, put 
amongst my proof texts, concerning yayiny one that belonged 
to the tirosh list ?* Was it that he might take advantage 
of this minute error, and make a little needed capital out of it ? 
Was it that these learned critics were wholly ignorant of the 
literature of the subject save the article in question, everything 
published by temperance writers since 1845 being to them all 
blank and void? In the latter case it is evidence at once of 
their unfitness to deal with the topic, and of their temerity in 
touching it: and in the first case, it is a procedure which 
manifests much — parvanimity. I reprint, however, the portion 
of the article criticised. 

When this little fragment of the article is perused, the 
reader may well be amazed at the pother which it has cre- 
ated. Three big Professors brooding and addling, and then 
writing, orating, and epistolizing, for many months, all to 
slay so small a bantling of my poor brain ! Whether they 
have plucked up one single hair from its head, or removed 
even one pimple from its little face, remains to be seen. 

There is another curious fact about this controversy. Dr- 
Eadie's Gyclopoedia, on * yayin ' and ' tirosh,* follows closely my 
article. He adopts my proofs, and adds some of his own, — 
and goes as far as I want any one to go in the matter of 



* On the completion 6f his greSt Dictionary, Dr Johnson observed,. 
'* What is obvious is not atways known, and what is known is not always 
present ; sudden fits of in^yertency will surprise vigilance, slight avoca- 
tions seduce attention, andrasual eclipses of the mind will darken learning; 
and the writer shall oftenlin vain trace his memory at the moment of 
need, for that which yesjArday he knew with intuitive readiness, and 
which will come uncalled iSto his thoughts to-morrow." 

On referring to my article in Kitto, I find that I have made no such 
blunder as is imputed to me. It is a pure invention of the enemy.. 
See the exposure of the fraud in my Beply to Prof. Watts, further on. 



Tricksy Oharacter of the CrUio, 9 

ieetotalism. Why, then, did the Belfast Professor not attack 
the later article of his brother Professor, of Glasgow ? Why 
did he stoop to so uninflnential a man, and so obscure a critic, 
as myself? Was it because he thought I should have less 
sympathy from the Assembly P Was it because he had not 
the courage to assail the big man in the Church's estimation ? 
He fancied he would have a better chance with the free-lance 
who trusts only in himself and the truth, but who wDl uphold 
that truth against ' the world, the flesh, and the devil.' 

It appears that my critic, however, is an habitual offender 
against all the laws of chivalry and controversy. Like Don 
Quixote, he tilts aeainst windmills of fact, and like the Don 
gets unhorsed for his folly. The following is from Herbert 
Spencer's preface to the last edition of his * Biology' (1874), 
and refers to a perversion of which his critic had been guilty. 
It explains itself: 

" Wishing in this, as in other cases, to acknowledge indebtedness when 
conscions'^Df it, I introduced words in recognition of the fact that I had 
repeatedly questioned the distinguished specialists named, on matters be- 
yond my knowledge, which were not dealt with in the books at my com- 
mand. Forgetting the habits of antagonists, and especially theological 
antagonists, it never occurred to me that my expression of thanks to my 
friends for * information where my own was deficient,' would be turned 
into the sweeping statement that I was indebted to them for my facts ! 
Had Professor Watts looked at the preface to the second volume (the 
two having been published separately, as the prefaces imply), he would 
have seen a second expression of my indebtedness *for their valuable criti- 
•cisms, and for the trouble they have taken in checking the numerous 
statements of fact on which the arguments proceed* — ^no further indebt- 
«dness being named. A moment's comparison of the two volumes in re- 
spect of their accumulations of facts, would have shown him what kind 
of warrant there was for his interpretation. Doubtless the Bev. Professor 
was prompted to make this assertion by the desire to discredit the work 
he was attacking ; and having so good an end in view, thought it needless 
to be particular about the means. In the art of dealing with the language 
■of opponents, Dr Watt3 might give lessons to Monsignor Capel and Arch- 
bishop Manning.'' 



P. S. — The preceding had been sent to the printers before 
I had taken the precaution to verify the nature of Prof. Watts's 
•quotations, marked with inverted commas, and attributed 
to me. I have now done so, however, and discover that they 
are not to be trusted. It is not a case of verification, hut falsifi* 
cation. Not only does he give as a formal citation from my 
article what does not occur in it, but he charges me with omit- 
ting to say what I have clearly affirmed ! He also alleges as a 
proof of mine, what I have not given as such, and conceals the 
proof I did give. These are tricks of pettifogging advocacy 
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10 Tricksy Charctcier of the CriUc. 

which are far from being ' respectable/ If intentional, they are 
infamons ; if lapses arising from native inaccuracy and the 
want of mental power to perceive distinctions and recall state- 
ments, they demonstrate an utter inaptness for philosophical 
discussion. When will cavillers and wordmongers learn the 
lesson, that while fraud and folly may succeed for a day, it is 
only T&UTH t)iat will stand the test of enduring time? 

MsANWOon Lodge, Leeds : BepL 1875. 



Wishing to save space and printing, and to avoid needless 
personal suggestions, I propose now to refer to my opponents 
by initials merely, or mainly. To 

Prof. Watts as R W. 
Prof. Wallace as P. W. 
Prof. J. G. MuRPHT as G. M. 
The Punning Pakson as P. P. 
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WINES OF THE BIBLE. 

[Beprinted from Kitto's Cyelopadia of Biblical Literature, 1846, being 
the opening portion and outline of the artide oritioised by Fnrf. 
Wattb.] 

WiNB. — The Bible fomislies the earliest authentic aooennt 
concerning wine (Gen. iz. 21 ; zix. 32). The inatances of 
its use by the patriarchs, Noah and Lot» with its deplorable 
effects, have given rise to numerons eoDJectnres from the ear- 
liest periods ; and both the Babbins and the Christian Fathers 
indtdge in mnch apdogefcic criticism on these points. On no 
point is ifae vemark of the EncyclopoBdia BrUannica concerning 
tiie AnUiorized Version of the Bible more jnst than in 
reference to wine : — ** One of its greatest faults is, that the 
translation of the same original word is often improperly varied 
at the expense of perspicuity; while, on the other hand, ambi- 
guity is sometimes occasioned by the rendering of two original 
words in the same sentence by only one English word, which, 
bowever, is used in different meanings.** 

Not only two, but thirteen distinct Hebrew and Greek terms, 
are translated by the word *wine', either with or without the 
adjectives *new,' * sweet,' • mixed,* and * strong.' If the first, 
rule for a translation, as laid down by Dr George Campbell, 
be correct — that " the translation should give a complete tran- 
script of the ideas of the original" — the Common Version 
must, on this point, be deemed exceedingly defective. We 
propose, therefore, in the present article, to attempt an eluci' 
dation of the various Biblical terms translated ' wine', and to 
indicate their -mo^i probable meanings and distinctions.^ 

p», yayin, dlvos, * wine,' occurs in 141 instances-; 21 times 
in connection with nairr shechar. Its root was probably p» yavan 
or n<l» yanah, the primary idea of both bcmg turbidness, or 
• boiling up,* so characteristic of the appearance of the grape- 
juice as it rashes foaming into the wine-vat. The able writer of 
the article * Wine,* in the Penny Cyelopoidla^ observes, that "the 
juice of grapes, or vegetable juices in general, become turbid 
when in contact with the air, before fermentation commences, 
and this turbidity is owing to the formation of an insoluble 
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12 The Article Criticieed. 

precipitate of the same natnre as ferment." Yatin, in Bible 

USB, IS A VERY OENEBAL TERM, INCLUDING ETERT SPECIES OF 

WINE MADE FROM GRAPES (olvot dfiviXtifof), thongh in later ages 
it became extended in its application to ' wine ' made firom 
other snbstances. 

(a) It is frequently used in the same comprehensive way 
as the vinum of the Latins. Cato (De Re Bustioa, cxlvii.) speabsi ^ 
of the hanging wine {vinum ^pendens). So in Numb, vi 4, 
yayin standis for wine^^the grape-vine. In Dent, xxviii. 89, 
it is ranked amongst things to be sucked, gathered, or eaten. 
In Isaiah xvi. 10, it is used for the grapes to be trodden. It 
is also used for * grapes,' or for *wine in the cluster,* in 
Jer. xl. 10, 12 ; xlviii. 38 ; and probably also in Deut. xiv. 26. 
In this sense Josephus (De Bell. Jud. vii.) employs the Greek 
equivalent, when he enumerates amongst the stores in the for- 
tress of Massada, o-Itoc, dlvos^ and eXawv, and adds, that the 
Bomaus found the remains of these fruits [rbv KapnSv) uncorrupted. 

(6) Yayin signifies also * the blood of the grape,' freshly 
expressed, as in Gen. xlix. 2 (compared with Isa. bdii 1-3), 
reference being there had to the juice of the claret grape. 'His 
eyes shall be more beautiful than wine, and his teeth whiter 
than milk.' In this sense yayin denoted what the Greeks 
specially called yKtvuos (sweet- wine), the term used by Josephus 
in speaking of the grape-juice expressed into Pharaoh's cup 
(Gen. xl. 11). In Cant. v. 1 (compared with vii. 9), it seems 
to refer to a sweet innocent wine of this sort, which might be 
drunk abundantly. In Ps. civ. 15, as illustrated by Judg. ix. 
13 ; Exod. xxii. 29 (28), yayhi probably designates the first 
* droppings ' or tears of the gathered grapes, which were to be 
offered fresh, without * delay.' 

(c) In Prov. ix. 2, 6, yayin refers to a hoUed wine, or syrup, 
the thickness of which rendered it necessary to mingle water 
with it, previously to drinking. Wine preserved in this way 
was sometimes introduced into the offerings for the use of the 
priests (Num. xviii. 11), as appears from this passage in the 
Mishna : — * Wine of the heave-offering must not be boiled, 
because it lessens it ' (Tr. Teroomah, xi.) Barienora, in a note 
says, 'because people drinic less of the boiled wine' — which is 
true of it when drunk unmingled» since boiling renders the 
wine more rich and cloying. But the Mishna adds — * Babbi 
Yehuda permits it, because it improves it.' Such a wine Wis- • 
dom is aptly represented as mingling for her feast, becamse such 
was esteemed the richest and the best wine. In Isaiah Iv. 1, 
it probably signifies thick grape-syrup, or honey (see Isa. vii. 
22). The word syrup, it may be here remarked, is derived 
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The Article from Kitto. 13 

from an Oriental term for wine ; hence, in Turkey, s^iVa&-jee 
signifies * t^nwe-seller.' This species of wine is still called dibs^ 
* honey,' in the East, and it is by the prophet appropriately 
connected with milk, as a thing to be eaten. 

(d) Yayin also comprehends a mixed wine of a very 
different character ; a wine made strong and inebriating by the 
addition of drugs, such as myrrh, mandragora, and opiates* 
** Such," observes Bishop Lowth, "was the erfiilarating, or 
rather stupifying ingredient, which Helen mixed in the bowl, 
together with the wine, for her guests oppressed with grief, to 
raise their spirits ; the composition of which she had learned 
in Egypt. {Horn, Odyss, iv. 220.) How much the Eastern peo- 
ple to this day deal in artificial Hquors of prodigious strength, 
may be seen in a curious chapter of Koempfer upon that subject 
{AmcBn. ExoL Ease. iii. Obs. 15), Thus the drunkard is 
properly described (Prov. xxiii, 30) as one *that seeketh mixed 
wine,' and is * mighty to mingle strong drink' (Isa. v. 22). 
And hence the Psalmist took that highly poetical and sublime 
image of the cup of God's wrath called by Isaiah (li. 17) *the 
cup of trembling,* causing intoxication and stupefaction (see 
Chappelow's note on Hariri, p. 33) ; containing as St John 
(Rev. xiv. 10,) expresses in Greek this Hebrew idea with the 
utmost precision, though with a seeming contradiction in 
terms, KCK^paa-fikvov aKparov, merum mixtum** (Com. on Isa. i. 22). 

(ej Yayin also includes ©very species of fermented grape- 
wine. The characteristics of fermentation are well marked in 
Prov. xxiii. 31, where the wine is first described* as appearing 
turbid, in consequence of the subsidence of the gluten, which, 
absorbing air, becomes ferment, or yeast, communicating its 
own decay to the sugar of the grape, and which is then con- 
verted into carbonic acid gas and alcohol, the former rising up 
as a bubble or * eye', and thus producing an upward movement. 

* Look not thou upon the wine when it is turbid. 
When it giveth its bubble in the cup, moving itself upward : 
At the last it biteth like a serpent^ 
And stingeth like a basilisk.' 

Yayin, then, is a general term for • all sorts of wine'— 
(Neh. V. 18). 

[ After this follows an exposition of all the other Hebrew and Greek temif 
translated * wine ' in the Authorised Version, of which no notice is caken 
by Prof. Watts, though they contain many proofi of the oailine tinu 
briefly sketched.] 
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What the Stsian Witnesses Sat! 



That this controyersj may nob be a mere logomachy, I 
think it best to begin with questions of alleged fact. If there 
be no such a thing as unfermented grape-juice there is no sense 
in talking about its name or names. So, if it can be proved 
that there are no ^ Three Belfast Professors advocating Bib* 
ling on Bible grounds/ then it is both needless and impossible 
for anyone to answer them. The following has appeared in 
the Church of Scotland Miasiona/ry Becord : — 

** We the undersigned, xnisBionaries and residents in Syria, having been 
repeatedly raquested to make a dUtinet etatement on the stkbject, hereby de- 
dare that, daring the whole time of otir residence and travelling in Syria 
and the Holy Land, we have never seeut nor heard of, an unfermented wine, 
nor have we found, among Jews, Christians, or Mahmuedans, aqy tradi' 
Hon of such a vine haiing ever sziirtfid in ilia eoantcy. 

May, 1875. 
(Signed) 

W. M. Thomson, 40 years resident in Syria and Palestine. 

8. H. Oalhoun, 88 years resident in the Turkish Empire. 

0. y. A. y^ Dtok, 35 years resident in Syria and Palestine. 

James Bobebtson, 12 years resident in Turkey and Syria. 

Henby H. Jessup, for 19 years resident in Syria. 

John Wobtabet, native of Syria. 

James Black, for 41 years resident in Syria. 

Michael Meshaka, native of Syria. 

John Cbawfobd, for 17 years resident in Syria. 

B. W. Bbiostoche, M.B.O.S. Scot., 9 years resident in Syria. 

Mr W. Wbiqht, B.A., has since appended his name, making 
a total of eleven Syrian and Assyrian testifiers. In a speech of 
five, minutes, he twice called grape-juice, ' stuff, ' and said it 
made him 'sick' I This is enough of the veritable B.A., and 
80 I dismiss Atm, and proceed to consider the nature of this 
testimony, and to ascertain what other people have 'seen* and 
* heard/ and have 'traditions' of. 
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I -ANSWER TO THE MISSIONARy MANIFESTO. 



No number of men of average sense, as we must assume 
these Syrian Missionaries to be, ever committed a more amazing 
or amusing blunder than those who have signed this document;. 
How they were beguiled into doing it, or what strange 
mental prejudice or confusion lay at the bottom of it, is hard 
to conceive. 

One very astounding oversight, however, is revealed upgn 
the surface of it. Laboring under the impression (exaggerateid,. 
no doubt), that the Oriental mind is far more conservative thaur 
the Occidental, — that things and customs change less there than 
here, — ^they slide unconsciously to the conclusion that every^ 
iking about 'wine* is the same as it was from the beginning! 
Nothing can be more utterly untrue : and the reasons are quite 
plain to persons of any thought. While customs affecting 
tastes, feelings, and appetites, tend to conservation, and require* 
strong external influences to alter them, in matters appealing 
to the mere recipient intellect the very contrary holds good- 
A simple, i^Tiintellectual people may change their faith easily 
and rapidly, as the Arabians and other Eastern people have ;. 
as the Welsh, Irish, and other Western tribes also (fid ; while 
a hard-headed people, like the Scotch ^f the present day, are 
tenacious of their opinions, and must be argued out of them. 
Now language is one of iJiese passively-formed intellectual 
results, and thus, from its very nature, is always undergoing, 
modification — ^nay, in a large number of instances, extinction* 
Languages become degenerate and corrupt, and finally ' dead.' 
The Hebrew of Moses was not that* of the Prophets, and both 
differ from that of the Babbins. The ancient tongues of India, 
of Persia, of Syria, of Palestine, of Egypt, of Greece, and of 
Italy, are no longer spoken , and only fragments of some of 
them are known. Immigration, conquest, commerce, even 
literature, all tend to the perpetual transformation of words ; 
and the history of all languages^ iiicluding our own, is the history 
of change. ' n \ 
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16 On the Mutations of Language. 

Dr Samuel Johnson, in his famous Dictionary-preface, 
lays great stress upon this necessarily changing nature of 
language, and all the great causes of change which he enu- 
merates meet in the case of Syria.* He even pointed out by 
anticipation the very rock of delusion on which these Professors 
and Missionaries have gone to wreck at last :— " When we see 
men grow old and die, at a certain time, one after another, 
from century to century, we laugh at the EUadr that promises 
to prolong life to a thousand years ; and with equal justice 
may the Lexicographer be derided, who being able to produce 
no example of a natioti that has preserved its words and phrases 
from mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary can embalm 
his language, and secure it from corruption and decay . . 
Vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain ; sounds are too 
volatile and subtile for legal restraints ; to enchain syllables 
and to lash the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride 
for ignorance] , unwilling to measure its desires by its strength. 
• • As any custom is disused, the words that expressed it 
must perish with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will 
innovate speech in the same proportion as it alters practice . . 
Vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, or extend 
ihe signification of known terms. The tropes of poetry will 
make hourly encroachments, and tlie metaphorical will hecome 
the current use^ 

It is singfular enough that in their eagerness to uphold a 
baseless hypothesis (which* alas ! also supports a demoralizing 
-custom), these Missionaries should assume as equally unchange- 
able two such opposite things as eusUym and language. It is 
still more astonishing that they should have ignored a peculiar 
<5ircumstance obviously operative throughout the East: we 
mean, the Mahomedan prohibition of wine to the disciples of 
the Koran. It is true that the doctors of Islam distinguish 
theoretically between the two sorts of wine ; but that will not 
prevent an emphasis being put upon the word * wine* as appli- 
cable to the intoxicating sort. An example is found in the Greek 
word opios, which originally signified^'wice in general ; but, from 
being constantly applied to a special juice, at last became the 
specific name (opium) of the juice of the poppy.f In like man- 

* ** All the Christians originally established in Sjrria,*' says the Abbe 
Habiti (1766), '* perform mass in the Syriaclangaage, "SyoXmuch cormpUi 
and, mixed with Arabic." — Travels, ii. p. 80. 

t Trench supplies many examples. Meat formerly included all food ; 
now it is often limited to flesh. The old word lust had formerly only 
the meaning of * desire* — and in Holland to-day a * lust-house* is only a 
' pleasure-house* ; now in England it mostly signifies one a^ies of desire. • 
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Changes in Hie Use of Worde, 17 

ner generic names for wine, whether yayin, or Jehamar, would 
have a tendency to become limited, under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to the prohibited 'wine,' and hence necessitate 
the use of other terms for the special kinds. We know this 
was the tendency with the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin use of 
the * generic ' terms for * wine* ; and we see a still more potent 
reason for the application of the law to the modem Syriao, 
and other mixed languages of the East. 

An example may serve to make this matter clear to the 
plain reader. Yayin, which, like Tchamar (in Ghaldee), at 
first signified 'foaming juice,* in time became generic for 
"all sorts of wine'*; and hence special words, such as aJiM 
and sobhe, were employed for special description. The Greek 
cinos (which was not * borrowed ' from the Hebrew) at first 
signified the * vine-fruit * ; but at last became generic for all 
wine, necessitating the invention of descriptive terms, such as 
protropoSt gleukos, syraum, epsema, for special states of wine,, 
until in the end those adjectives became nouns.* The Latin 
vinum, running the same course, required the descriptive terms 
mustum (fresh), merum (pure, fresh, foaming), sopa (boiled), 
or vinum coctum^ etc. 

No one ever misread the meaning of this history of the 
words until the fanaticism of the tipling theory had originated 
a small class of half-educated men, who deny that miLstum, or 
sapa, or merumy or protropos, or gleuhos, or syrceum, or epsema, 
or ahsisj or sohJiey are names for wine at all ! It is the same as 
though, from hearing the specific terms used without the 
adjectives, they had come to the conclusion that a * Negro * 
or a 'Syrian* was not a *7wan'; that 'South-downs* were 
not sheep; and that 'wheat' was not com! Indeed, 
travelling recently on the plains of Illinois, I found myself 
misunderstood, owing to my using the old-world name for 
* corn ', which with us includes wheat, barley, oats, and other 
grain, while there the generic meaning has absolutely vanished, 
and com is a word restricted to one special grain — namely, 
maize, or Indian com. Were a Western farmer to come over 
to Britain, in search of com (provided he knew the secret of 
the change of name no better than the ' learned* Missionaries 
do the change of name for wine), he might go back to his 



* Professor Ramsay says : — " The sweet nnfermented jnice of the 
grape was termed gleukos by the Greeks, and mmtum by the Bomans ; 
the latter word heinpj properly an adjective, signifying new or fresh." — 
Art. * Vinum,' Dr Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquitids 
(Lond. 1842). 
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18 Testimony of Polo and Lane, 

people on tlie plains, and testify that all the talk in the papers 
of England about * com *, and all the references to a 'corn- 
market ', were myth and moonshine ; for he had travelled a 
year in England, and gone through twenty counties, and had 
not been able to find a single sack of ' com ' ! He would be 
the Wise Man from the West, certainly; we have to. deal with 
the Wise Men from the East ! 

In the West of America a river is called ^ a drink ' ; the 
Mississippi, the ' Big-drink.' Only imagine a Mississippian, 
«ome day, coming over to England, staying thirty years, and 
going back in his dotage to tell his people that in all England 
there was not one * Big-drink ' ! That the stories about * big- 
drinks * were all a myth 1 Absurd as this is, only one anec- 
dote that we know of, fully illustrates the further folly of this 
<5omic blunder of our Witnesses — the one told by Liebeb, in 
his * Laura Bridgman ' (1851, p. 9) : — " I was looking at a 
Kegro occupied in feeding young Mocking-birds by the 
hand. * Would they eat worms ? ' I asked. The Negro re- 
plied — * Surely not, massa; they be too young, and donH 
know what to call 'em! ' " 

Just so these innocent Syrian Missionaries are like the young 
birds — they cannot possibly digest *unfermented stuff* — they 
are intellectually so juveiiile that they don't know whai to call 
it ! What's in a name P Much, it seems : for, notwithstand- 
ing any amount of gullibility, it prevents them swallowing the 
* fruit of the vine^' which our kind Father has created, and 
our Saviour has consecrated ! 

Now, the change in the name for * wine ', which we have 
shown to be specially likely to arise in the circumstances of 
Syria, we happen to Imow did actually occur ; for Marco Polo, a 
traveller in the 13th century, records the fact : — " The Sara- 
cens quiet their consciences by toiling their wine over thefire^ 
which keeps it mild and sweet. Thet CH.vyGB its name, and 
NO LONGER CALL IT WINE, while it really is wine." (Eamnsio's 
edition : 1559. Parte ii. § x.) 

Mr E. W. Lane, the accomplished Arabic scholar, translator 
of 'The Arabian Nights', and a resident in the East for 
many years, points out several important facts, which these 
Missionaries give no sign of knowing.* He selects, for illus- 
tration of the changes transpiring in language, six out of 
numerous Eastern names for * wine ' : — 

1. Eahweh, eaveh; once it meant <wine* (its verb, 'placid intoziea- 
tion'), and now it ia-~Coffee. 

* See Extracts in Historical Induction. ^ j 
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TJie Import of the Allegation. 19 

2. Nbbeedh (a oorrnption of JEnaht * grape ') is the old name for on- 
fermented date and raisin wine; it is now the name toT^prO"- 
hibited kinds of wine.* [The Witnesses never * heard ' of it : 
ergot nobody else ever did.] 

8. Zebeeb (a corruption of Saba^ * boiled wine*} is still inclusively, 
and formerly was specifically, applied to raisin-wine or grape- 
syrup ; now it is applied also to vinegar, fruit juices, and to * an 
intoxicating conserve.' 

4. Nebeedh has also * become ' the name for the sweet juice turned 

* sour.* 

5. Shebap (probably syr-ob), originally was the specific name for all 

sweet, boiled drinks ; nowj it is in Turkish and Arabic (see Me- 
ninski's Lexicon) a generic name for * all sorts of wine.* 

6. BoozEH [whence our term for drink-muddled brain], which is an 

intoxicating Beer, has become a species of that very ** wine, 
nebeedh, which the Prophet himself was in the habit of drinking.** 

Whatever these Witnesses, therefore, rnigM know or not 
know, does not distnrb the fdctSy and can only prove their own 
haste, ignorance, and prejudice. They clearly had a * foregone 
conclusion ' which blinded them to the truth. 

Their allegation is — " XJnfeemented wine is unknown in 
Stbia " : put forth in opposition to statements of other mis- 
sionariei^ tbsl sac^ a tihing is known. If these be contra- 
i iie t o rj assertions about the «same fact, the logical alterna- 
tives are two : Either (1) the latter persons speak errone- 
ously ; or (2) the new Allegators fell into the fallacy of 
pitting their ignorance against other people's knowledge ! 
If the signers of the document are as simple as they seem, 
then are they simple indeed ! — and if they be not so simple- 
minded, then they are palming a fallacy upon the more 
simple and credtdons portion of the Christian world. The 
truih is, that what they say is not what they ought to mean, 
nor what the drink-argument (to be sonnd) requires that 
they should both affirm and prove. They assert what does 
not in the least disturb the 'position of the teetotaler. We are not 
at all concerned with what exists, or does not exist, or with 
what is or is not known in Syria. Ours is a historical question, 
involving facts of life and language relating to a far-distant age. 
All the facts we need are to be found in the Bible and other 
ancient books. Hence this ' testimony ' is not only a blunder, 
but an impertinence. 

Since the witness is in Court, however, we may as well ques- 
tion him, and ascertain his supposed business. Let us put to 
Mr Missionary a few questions : — 

Q. Can you tell the Court whether Moses, Jeremiah, Micah, 
and other prophets, who lived some twenty-five or thirty-five 
centuries back, had experience of a wine that was/feruly culled 
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20 Absurd Benvatton of Yayiru 

* the blood of the grape,' and which, when Urosh was trodden, 
came forth from it, dyeing the garments of the treaders ? 

M. Unfermented vnne is not known in Syria to-day ! 

Q. You evade me I I asked a plain question about antiquity, 
and jou tell me about what is known, or unknown, in the year 
of grace 1876. Do you mean to say, however, that fresh 
grape-juice (such as Pharaoh is represented as drinking), or 
sherap (grape-juice boiled), is unknown in Syria ? Why, sir, I 
happen to have a friend who imports grape-juice into this 
country from Boyrout, and I have frequently tasked it 1 seem 
to have seen it in my cupboard, at home I Are you sure that 
the Jewish lawgiver and the sacred prophets were as utterly 
deluded as you imply that I am ? 

M. Oh, I don't say that such things are unknown in Syria, 
or were unknown in Bible-times ; I mean that now, in Syria, it 
is not called ' unfermented wine.* 

Q. You mean, " is not known hy that Viame " / It's a pity, 
if that be all, you took such trouble to get and give such inane 
testimony. No one (of whom I ever heard) supposes that the 
Syrians call their products by English names ; and, unless you 
intended to mislead, you have behaved in a very foolish 
fashion. You may go, however, for I do not anticipate that 
you will be able to untie any philological knot, or set the 
Thames on fire. But stop 1 1 will ask another question or two : — 

Q. Were you and your brethren laboring under the mono- 
mania that those you queerly call the Bihle-wineists (a name 
applicable to both parties alike in our view, but which in your 
view, who hold that our * wine ' is not wine, fits not us at all !) 
helieve that there is any scriptural word signifying * unfer- 
mented wine ' ? — for if not, what matters it whether or no there 
be a modern Syriac word with that meaning ? Why all this- 
negative testimony to meet a belief that nobody entertains ? 

M. Don't you really, sir ? 

Q, No, sir, — we really don't ; we hold the exact contrary, — 
viz : that fermentation is an occult process ; that the term 
can be understood as we noio use it only in an age of chemical 
science ; and we point to the fact (1) that the ancient Habbina 
believed that grape-juice did not ferment; and (2) that up to 
the middle of the last century even Doctors did not understend 
its nature. It is absurd to regard a primitive name as descriptive 
of an occult process ; and, in fact, no real critic, scholar, or 
philosopher could possibly do it. You might, with as much 
reason or folly, make the Hebrew word for * life ' signify 
* protoplasm'! If, then, tliere be no Bible word for * fer- 
mented wine ', why should we expect one for ' tt?i-fermcnted 
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TJie Mietahe of the Missionaries, 21 

wine ' ? If there be no white, there can be no black ; if no 
heat, no cold. Yonr argnment is slipshod in another particu- 
lar. Are you so ignorant as not to know that our very con- 
tention is, that yayin being a oekebic term, like ' spirit ', or 
*wife', or * angel', the use of it (apart from the context) 
cannot determine the species of the genus, as good, bad, or 
indifferent ? 

M. Oh, yes, I understand that ! 

Q, Very well, and don't you argue that the word hhumar 
or hliamar is the equivalent of the word yayin ? 

M. Certainly we do. 

Q, Then you ought to see that you are begging the very 
question under Tchamar which you have to prove under yayin ! 
Allow me that privilege, and in three sentences I can demon- 
strate that the teetotalers are right, and that you are wrong. 

M. How will you do that, sir ? 

Q. Why, don't you admit that wine in English (or vm in 
French) is the ' equivalent' of both yayin and Tchamar? Doesn't 
the * testimony* itself imply that ? 

M. No doubt. 

Q. All I have to do, then, is to show that * unfermented' 
is a term that has been applied to the word ^wine,' and then 
it follows that there must have been both wnfermented yayin 
and khamar! which is the very thing which you deny. It is 
thus shown that you are reasoning in a circle, — • in short, quib- 
bling with words. Let me ask another question, however. 

Q. Did you ever hear the word sJterap used by the Turks ? 
It is the father of the English words serap, sirop, syrup, and 
rob; and also kindred with sherbet, sweet-drink. 

M, I have. 

Q Is not a wme-seller, in fact, still called sherap-jee ? 

M. 1 believe he is. 

Q. Thus, after all, then, there must, evidently, as testified 
by language itself, have been a wine that was an unfermented 
sherap, Mr Lane, the Orientalist, I may further tell you, gives 
other words ; and his testimony shows that many things may 
be known to be true by the wise and learned, which are quite 
unknown to Missionaries in Syria. 

That the thing we call ' unfei*mented wine ' is common in 
the East, however, needs no proof: that it has always in 
antiquity and the middle-ages been known and regarded a$ 
* wine', is demonstrated in my Works by a hundred citations 
from authors and travellers, and the actual use of language is 
the only method of settling the meaning of it. The ancient 
and medieval versions of the Bible, and even the authorized 
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22 TJnfermmted Wine does exist in Syria. 

version, frequently nse words for 'wine' in application to 
grape-jnice. Logicians define wine as 'grape-juice.' Ancient 
Babbins speak of fresh grape-juice, raisin-juice, and boiled 
grape-juice, as 'wine' (both yayin and khamar). Learned 
technical writers, in works on Agriculture and in Lexicons, 
call grape-juice by the name of oinos, vinum, wine. Travellers, 
who travelled centuries before the Assembly had any Mission- 
aries in Syria, have described unfermented wine, and called it 
•wine'; and we shall not suffer any pedantic Sciolist, or 
any number of ' Professors', to blot out this plain &ct from 
the history of language. Nay, more, those who put negative 
'tradition', or learned 'authority', in the place of positive 
fact and clear evidence, we shall denounce as the implacable 
enemies of reason and science, and therefore impediments to 
human progress and human happiness. 

In short, then, these Allegators have not conftited nnj facts 
whatever, whether relating to ancient words or modem things : 
and, moreover, those who have entrapped them into giving 
this ' testimony ' have been exceedingly disingenuous besides. 
The chief missionary cited on our side was the Rev. H. Homes, 
and his testimony was reprinted in full in my Trvth-SeeJcer in 
1848, and also, along with an elaborate letter by Professor 
MosES Stuaet, in the Temperance Topic. It was again re- 
printed (the sentence following being put in capitals) in 
the Supplement to the third edition of the Temperance Bible 
Commentary (1872). He expressly said — *' In the modern use 

** OF LANGUAGE AN UNFERMENTED WINE IS AN IMPOSSEBILITT " : — SO 

that this testimony is a work of supererogation, and the sub- 
ject a mare's nest. The whole thing is a stale story; and 
when, years and years ago, it was revived by Dr Van Dyck, 
I replied to it in the ' Supplement ' just referred to, and in the 
Lectures for the Million, printed in America. 

The whole proceeding is substantially a fraud, not least 
upon those poor Syrians, whose innocent testimony is trans- 
ported to Britain for the purpose of proving that their every- 
day beverage and delicacies, pecJcmez, sJierap, nardenJc, dibs^ 
boulama, etc. — ^have no existence ! They little saspect what a 
quibble the Missionaries were playing off upon them ! 

One of them — last, not least, of the sort — the Rev. W. 
Wright, claims to be an instrument of Providence, but he 
could surely never have heard of the Fool's errand to which 
a certain Asiatic was impelled (by curiosity and a strong gas- 
tronomic appetite). As the stoiy may be a useful warning to 
some one in the future, I will here relate it. 

A.SSIAD Ben Boobky, an emissary of the Shah^ wiiile resident 
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The Search of Assiad Ben Boobey, 23 

in Paris, having read in a FrencH book of travels an enlogistio 
notice of one of the edible products of Great Britain, there 
called Le Lapn de GalleSj afterwards, on coming to reside in 
Belgravia, made constant observations to detect and taste this 
famoos dish ! He visited, with others of his embassy, the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Salisbnry, the Bothschilds and the 
Ooldsmids, eminent persons of high church, true church, low 
church, synagogue, and no church; butr—strange to say — 
never met with Le Lapin de Galles at any table ! He was told 
by some that the thing was 'a myth' — ^that it was totally 
* unknown in either England or Wales' — ^thafc there was no 
rabbit of the special sort indicated — and that the French author 
had been playing off a little flash of fancy upon his readers. 
This stimulated rather than enlightened him, and he thereupon 
proceeded to search all the game-shops of the West-end for 
this Welsh Bare^hit He didn't ask for the thing by a de- 
scription, for he didn't know what it was : but inquired, with 
equal innocence and insistency, for Babbit de Galles — what you 
call ' Wales^ . He saw both hares and rabbits hanging by the 
heels at their shop doors — ^but no one could discover any dif- 
ference between the English and the Welsh quadruped. After 
chewing the cud of reflection awhile he determined to visit 
the Principality itself, and did so. He gave bribes to mountain 
shepherds, and beer to game-keepers, to induce them to show him 
the famous and peculiar Babbit of the country, and yet, after 
all, he always found the same, old identical lapvn which he had 
seen running over the farms of France, and once in the war- 
rens of Wiltshire ! At last, when everybody had laughed in 
his face at his eagerness to find a Rabbit op Wales — though 
some chaffing ' Knights of the Carpet-bag ' fooled him to the 
top of his bent, and assured him that they had heard of such a 
thing, and thought they had once partaken of the delicacy at 
aupper ! — yet since the innocent Natives of the country told 
him that there was but one and the same Babbit in England as 
in Wales, Assiad Ben Boopet sent home to the Persian Mission- 
ary Becord a solemn and formal testimony that there was not, 
nor had ever been, any such a thing as a Lapin de Galles — add- 
ing that the folk who said that they had eaten it were " not 
to be believed on their oath," — ^though, strange to say, they 
were believed ! . ^ 

It will not need a bunch of Professors to make the applica- 
tion. Had poor Assiad Ben Boobey known what to inquire 
for — ^had he asked, for example, for Toasted Cheese on But- 
tered Toast, instead of *Le Lapin de Galles' — his researches 
might have been abbreviated, and his inference somewhat di'' 
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ferent. Sis difficulty was that of the young Mocking-birds — 
too verdant to know how to call for his ' Welsh Rabbit' ! 

These Missionaries differ in one respect, however, from their 
Persian prototyx)e, in that they didn't want to find their Lapin 
de Galles. But the method was the same ; and the moral to 
be derived from its ill-success seems very obvious. Since we 
cannot create beings out of the depths of our consciousness, 
whenever we desire to find anything, be sure, good gentlemen^ 
to observe three rules :— • 

(1) Know what it is that you have set yourself to find, so that,. 

(2) You may describe it, in its constituents, to those who may 
have seen it ; and 

(8) Ask for it by the name whereby it is familiarly known. 

Alas! you fulfilled none of these conditions; for you ac- 
knowledge to have asked for a * contradiction* ; you did not 
describe the thing which you professed yourselves wishful to- 
identify; and you asked for it, really, in an 'unknown 
tongue ' ! — a manoeuvre much more befitting Mummers than 
Missionaries. 

But this juggling testimony does not end even here. lt& 
impertinence as an argument has been shown; its absurdity 
as a procedure also ; but now what of its truth as a question 
of fact ? In dealing with this inquiry, it is needful to meet 
a possible quibble. These witnesses speak only of Syria ; 
do they put any argumentative emphasis on the locality ? Da 
tiiey mean to say that all (mr evidence of the existence of ^un^ 
fermented wine', the thing and name, must ,be restricted to 
Syria ? Do they mean that the matter of proof can be fur- 
nished only from the Syriac language, and only in regard to- 
Syria ? If not, then are they confuted already. The thing 'un- 
fermented wine* is known in many lands, the equivalent name 
in many languages, and both through many ages and con- 
ditions of human life. To deny this would be as senseless as^ 
to deny the fact that the sun rises and sets, on the ground 
of the qmbble that the sun is stationary, and the earth re- 
volves round it ! However, some of the testimony referred ta 
shall be once more formally reproduced as an Appendix. 
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II.-ANSWER TO PROFESSOR WATTS' 'YAYIN'. 



Nothing can be worse than the spirit in which R. W. cdn- 
dncts his professed criticisms. It will be shown that ho has, 
again and again, been guilfcy of the worst vices of controversy, 
the suppressio veri and the inventio falsi ; yet, with a stretch of 
dicacity almost unparalleled in modem discussion, he charges 
tlie author of the preceding article in the following style : — 

B. W. p. 17 : — ^Dr Lees' reference to passagefs) is after the manner of 
a not very creditable controversial expedient/ When the bracketed one is 
examined, it freqiiently turns out that it has no reference whatever to the 
point. I mention this exegetical device simply to put the public upon 
THEIR OUABD in reading the special pleadings of this advocate of the so- 
called Bible-wine. 

Dr Lees sends this charge home to roost. The proof of its 
falsity will be established in the clearest manner, so that no- 
thing more need be said of it in this place, save that it is a dis- 
creditable attempt to prejudice the jnry, unbecoming even a 
pettifogging attorney. 

B. W. p. 23 : — ^Lastly, Dr Lees mentions, as a meaning of yayin^ the 
one he should have noticed first — viz., that ** it includes every species of 
fermented grape-wine." 

Wrong again, last as first ! We should not put the egg first, 
before the bird that laid it. Dough naturally comes before 
bread and biscuit, and grape-juice before port and sherry. 
Somewhere, R. W. complains that Dr Lees doesn't derive yayin 
properly ! He has the notion that the * thing ' should be gene- 
rated out of the etymology of its own * name ' ! Now we don't • 
object to his entertaining such grotesque fancies (if they please 
him), but we do protest against the ignorant and irritable in- 
tolerance with which he treats other people for sticking to 
common sense. Let the reader turn to the article, and he will 
find that Dr Lees began with the mod generic defmition possible^ 
which he afterwards divided into usages a, h, c, d, and e. To 
this, B. W. objects that e should be first ! He ssm :?— t 
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26 Blunders concemmg Qenerir, Words. 

P. 28 :— This is the meaning of the term, and shonld not have been 
brought in as a codioil, or af ter-thooght 1 

Nor was it. X, Y, and Z are not * after-thoughts ' to the 
alphabet ; nor are specific terms * codicils ' to the generic clas& 
to which they belong ! A gander is not a codicil to a goose, or 
a mare to a horse — are they ? Our logician is using false and 
absurd analogies, because his thoughts are confdsed. Instead 
of teaching, he requires to be taught ; and, therefore, we shall 
do our part, in a few * short and easy lessons,* to teach him. 

B. W. p. 23 : — It was entitled to the front rank, as the genus nnder 
which all the species are included. One of the strangest proofs of its 
having no other meaning is famished by Dr Lees* failing to find any other. 

* It ' refers to the antecedent * meaning.* We never heard 
before that a * meaning ' of any word was a genus! — and a 
genus with a family of swedes under it ! This notion should 
at least take ' front rank ' in the army of Belfast absurdities. 
' Grenus ' is a class of heing, not of words : it refers to ideas not 
to their signs. The very name * meaning ' tells that it is in the- 
'middle ' — a mean between * thing * and * idea.' The sign-post 
on the road, pointing to London, is not the genus to either 
London, Eoad, or TraYcUer — ^is it ? And a word is but a sign 
which points-^ never the classification, or genus, of the things 
pointed at, C 

To all the assumptions of the above extract, then, we have- 
to say, that not even to oblige R. W., can we yield to the 
modest request to put X, Y, Z at the head of the alphabet, and 
abolish all the rest of the useful letters I Much less can we 
accept the curious logic, by which our * failure to find ' some- 
thing is converted into a proof that there is nothing to find ! 
All this, however, simply means that, in writing the article in 
Kitto, Dr Lees should have written according to the notions of 
B. W. instead of his own ! and this is supplemented by his 
telling the subject of his criticism that he has proved — 
nothing! Is this deemed 'argument' in Belfast? 

There is another mis-statement of R. W.'s, which proves 
that he has not mastered even the initial element of a verbal 
discussion — the true nature of generic te^ms. He represents us,, 
again and again, as talking about the meaning of yayin I Now 
that statement is delusive, and is expressly guarded against in 
the * Works of Dr Lees.' R. W. by inverted commas, as- 
csribes to him the following statement : — 

P. 19 :— " Tayin," says Dr Lees, " also vieans a boiled wine, or syrap,. 
the thickness of which rendered it necessary to mingle water with it.*' 

Hero R. W. is detected in falso quotation — ^both garbling^ 



Science truly so called. 27 

and altering. Eefer to the article, paragraph (c), and it will 
be found that the first seven words are omitted from this pre- 
tended citation (thongh essential to the exact sense), and that 
two new words are foisted in ! Is this a ' controversial expe- 
dient' of a creditable kind ? — or is it the mere result of want 
of power to discriminate P Dr Lees holds and teaches that 
generic words have no specific meanings. How can they? 
* Hibernian' denotes *man,' — ^implies *man,' — ^but does *man' 
ever mean * Hibernian ' ? As little does yayin ever mean 'boiled 
wine * — though it may ' refer,* or be * applied,' to such wine ; 
as to all or any wine, Dr Lees, therefore, justly objects to 
have his sense transformed into other people's nonsense. It is 
the same as though, having said that 20 'includes ' 10, B. W. 
announces that he had said that 20 means 10, which would be 
a preposterous falsity. 

B. W. p. 2 : — The end aimed at (isjiarrestiiig the progress of error, and 
Diringing the erring to see that the Word of God, and not the alleged in- 
ferences of science, falsely so called, is the only rule of faith and practice. 

Has B». W. any monopoly in the Word ? Has he any special 
fkculties for reading it ? It is the very cant which has been 
heard at Jerusalem, at Eome, at Lambeth, and at Westminster! 
And yet science moves on, never wandering from its sublime 
path, and in physiology, in anatomy, in astronomy, in geology, 
and sociology, the interpretations of the Infallible Past always 
alter and give way ! On the Stone of Fact all the conceits of 
Divines are for ever being broken ! Only our Belfast ones 
will remain. Yes, in some museum of curiosities, as the fossils 
of Irish criticism. The *Word of God,' say you? Why, R.W. 
cannot read it, or so read it as to know the difference between 
Hebrew singular, and Hebrew plural ! The * Word of * God,* 
say you ? Why then rush to the translation of the Seventy ? 
•Why appeal, so solemnly and amusingly, to the Targums and 
the Mishna Are they the Word of God ? 

" Alleged infebences of Science J^ Which be they ? Aro 
statistics of the superior health and longer life of teetotalers 
inferences ? Aro * facts' inferences ? Is a premiss in logic now 
become at Belfast its own conclusion P Has the Cat eaten its 
ewn head off with its own tail ? Are experiments with alcohol^ 
tested by thermometer, microscope, sphygmograph, and me- 
chanical strength-testers, inferences? Is the harvest-moon 
which one perceives rising above the horizon, an inference ? 
If that phenomenon be not a fact, then we are laboring under 
her mild illusions ; if it 6e, somebody else enjoys her favors ! 

" Science talselt so called,*' With such a science many 
men may be perfectly familiar; they know best theiif own 
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acquaintances ; but then, when did the world call npon B. W. 
to baptize the true ? He knows as much of science, as science 
knows of him. 

"TAe ONLY rwZfl of faith andi, practice." When R. W. 
is ill, he does not get his prescription from a creed, but from 
a chemist. He does not consult his Bible, bnt his Doctor. 
When, towns are infested with fever. Christian corporations 
call in Physicians and Engineers, establish more perfect drain- 
age, and enforce sanitary laws, not Bible texts. Since, there- 
fore, Bi. W. does not beHeve himself, he will not be offended at 
our incredulity. At the same time, it is disgraceful that the 
public intelligence should be addressed in this most insincere 
fashion! 

B. W. p. 4 :— A peculiar theory of temperance has led to a veiy grave 
modification of the most sacred of all the ordinances . . . The temperance 
movement has reached the last stage of development. 

Why 'peculiar theory'? If there be any temperance at all, 
it must be that which consists in taking suitable things, at 
suitable times, for suitahle or proper ends. That was Aristotle's 
notion, and it is ours. Who has any other theory? Does any- 
body (in any Assembly out of Bethlem) argue that Temper- 
ance is the use of the bad or unfit — or the doing of the t^nsuit- 
able? In 1828, Dr John Edgar, also a Belfast professor, 
began his movement on the principles (1) that alcoholic 
spirits are poisons ; (2) that the moderate beverage use of 
them leads to their excessive use ; (3) that their sale should 
be abandoned. There has been no * development' of those 
principles, nor any change, that we know of. All that has been 
done has been to afjply them to circumstances with greater 
ieal and fidelity, and the world and the Church kick against 
the application — that is all. — The insubordinate party (who 
will not * obey the truth') set up various quibbles, in order to 
divert the attention of the Church's Conscience, and keep 
things easy. One cries out, * Intemperate advocacy ': another 
bawls, * You go too far' : a third screams, * 'Tis against the 
Bible' ; and so on : but not one of them ever meets the physi- 
ological EVIDENCE.* R. W. has not taken Dr Lees' Temperano» 
books for his text — but a mere literary fragment, which does 

* See the Cantor Lectures on Alcohol. (Macmillan: London.) The 
following are Dr Bichardson's conclusions : — ** Taking into consideration 
the latest resnlts of scientific researches, Alcohol cannot, hy any ingenuity 
cf excuse for it, be classified among the foods of man; it supplies neither 
matter for construction nor for heat ; on the contrary, it iujures constmo* 
lion and reduces temperature, enfeebles muscular power, is dangerous 
wbcn used to fatten the body, and its use is fraught with many periliB and 

advantaffos.'* ^ i 
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not ioueh any one of the three cardinal principles iaid down ; 
and which, so far as they are concerned, might be given up in 
toto. And, for the sake of argument, we now do so. There 
is bnt one Critical court, and R. W. is its prophet and 
judge : the supreme * Yayinite ' of Yayinites ! ** Tayin al- 
ways 'means' cdcoJioUc wme^ and nothing else !" Very well 
— and now how are the pacts altered ? Have they vanished? 
Not one of them ; and so they must be met somehow. R. W. 
cannot skedaddle from them in the chariot of that Empty 
Phrase, 'false-science'. He has to meet them, or t6 be 
branded as incompetent ; and so we hand him over to the 
. tender mercies of Sir Henry Thompson and Dr Richardson. 

B. W. p. 5 : — The trend of this doctrine has been followed oat with all 
the rigid severity of the most relentless and uncompromising logic. 

Very fine and very flattering, especially after the many 
scornful hints at our want of logic ? But really we cannot 
accept undeserved compliments. R. W.'s grandiloquence 
makes more of the matter than is right. In 1840, Dr Lees 
was challenged to meet in discussion the Rev. James Bromley, 
a once celebrated Wesleyan preacher. He accepted the chal- 
lenge; and the first encounter 'satisfied* the reverend oppo- 
nent. He had enough of it for life, for while teetotalism went 
np like the star scattering rocket, he, its critic, came down like 
a stick. It was, however, the occasion of an epigram, which 
R. W. has reproduced, and spoilt in doing it, " What! " said 
the champion of Sacramental Port, " Is that wine which is 
unfit for the table of a Gentleman, fit for the table of the 
Lord?" Certainly not, we responded; why do you put it 
there ? That is the Church's dilemma, not ours : but it is a 
rare thing for a Church to reform itself ! The pledge had an 
exception for such * sjrmbolic' use, but the clerical party would 
not quietly accept it. It would fight ; it would contend and 
tyrannize and denounce — and now, behold! — "the beginning of 
the end ". But even now, R. W. exaggerates the dilemma, with 
the palpable purpose of injuring the Temperance cause. He 
displays an utter want of discrimination. There is, surely, a 
vast practical difierejice between tasting once a month, or twice 
in a year, a sacramental symbol (wafer, wine, or biscuit), and 
making a meal of daily bread ? Nay, P„ W., the adjutant of 
R. W., specially insists on the difierence ! The quantity is 
only nominal ! And the historical fact is, tliat abstainers have 
generally conformed to the usual custom, until they could 
quietly induce a constitutional change. 

B. W. p. 5 : — The ohligation to abstain is neither more nor less than 
that imposed by the Sixth Commandment — ** Thou shalt i^kilL^^Tp 



80 A Parody on the Paralogism. 

This is fudge and fustian of the most yolgar sort ! Who 
holds that a monthfhl of port-wine, or vino Unto, at the Eucha- 
rist, would either HU the life, or injure the health, of the 
Sipper P Why pile up this fanlnstic agony ? Can the speaker 
even affect to believe himself? Was he not laughing in his 
sleeve? Why not try the following in some Asinorian as- 
sembly ? 

Carbonic acid gafl ifl injurioTis, and in sufficient quantity, fatal to life. 
Men have been killed by it — at the bottom of wella. When the churohee 
are crowded, an excess of this gas penrades the bnilding. Some * gathers' 
about the Comn^nnion table, and the CommnnicantB mnst breathe at 
least a very little. Therefore, by belentless logic, we most remmnce 
the chemical doctrine concerning carbonic acid gas, or take the Gommu- 
^on at the risk of violating the Sixth Commandment !" 

Would such an argument convince even Balaam's friend ? 
B. W. The position taken was simply an impeachment of the morality 
of the Bible a» universally interpreted, in all ages of the Chnreh 1 

How terrible this looks — ^in the twilight ! But here, cast 
our Bull's eye upon it, and it turns out to be a turnip-lantern 
affecting a death's head ! All it comes to is this : — '^ If the 
interpretation of the Bible by the Drinkers be right, (hen the 
Bible sanctions what is wrong ; but if our interpretation be 
right (that wine is a mocker, and stings like a serpent), th&fh 
the Bible teaches what is sound and good, and Ood's Word is 
proved to be in concord with his works." This is no 'reflection' 
on the morality of the Bible, but on the interpretation of the 
Church — and B. W. appears a great deal more anxious to 
save the infallibility of the Versions than the inspiration of 
the Word ! The idea of reeoncilmg the interpretation of word 
«nd work, or demonstrat*'ng their harmowyf never appears to 
have entered his head' 

B. W. p. 6 :— Before these Zerabbabels, the highest philological moun- 
tain, deep laid in the ancient tongues of Uie human race [has some other 
race speech ?] must become a plun 1 

What a ftmny figure of speech I What it means, we cannot 
say, and therefore cannot reply to it. It is the * unanswerable' 
portion of * Yayin', after all ; and we undertook too much. We 
have heard of ' tongues laid in pickle', but a ' mountain laid in 
ancient tongues,' and to be rolled out afterwards into a 'plain' f 
— that beats us * intirely'. Notwithstanding R. W.'s assur- 
ance, and that is always at hand, we must npt only ' hesitate'* 
but decline to attempt the singular ' task' which be has set us. 

B. W.—As the Bestorationists have tried to eviscerate aionios of its 
TOBMENT, 80 havc the Zerabbabels tried to eviscerate oinos of its febuent. 

Seduced by his love for a puerile alliteration, R. W. utters 
nonsense : for eviscerating is an impossible proces^^where there 
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are no * bowels', while neither the fact nor the word aionios, 
does or can contain * torment' I Quite as absurd, too, is the 
assumption that *wine' (whether *word or thing') contains 

* ferment' : so that R. W. has really * eviscerated ' his own 
argument by the cathartic power of his false analogy ! R. W. 
is not happy in his figures of speech. Further on, by the way, 
I find one of the triad declaring that the ' ferment' is cast out 
from yayin, before it becomes proper Passover wine ! But who 
ever put * torment' into the word J57on, or age, or (correcting 
the inaccurate form) into the meaning of J57o?i.^ Take up Scott 
and Liddell's great Oicford Lexicon, and what have we ? 

*' AiON, 1, a space or period of time ; a lifetime ; life. Age, 
the age of man : as young in age. 2, A long space of time, 
eternity. 3, later, an era^ age, period or dispensation ; this 
present world. Aionios, lasting, eternal." In vain we look 
for any idea of torment in the * bowels' of this word: 
how, then, can anybody ei«^cerate it ? 

If the refutation of the Restorationists, then, depends upon 
the delusion that words expressive of simple Hime' contain the 
ideas of either * pleasure' or *pain,' they will never be refuted: 
and if the argument is like it, which K. W. urges against the 

* Zerubbabels', then may they laugh to scorn the reasonings 
of their reviler. 

R. W., in his itching for somebody to maul — ^metaphysically, 
of course, and in somebody's bodily absence, — ^rushes off from 
Dv Lees, of England, to a Mr Thayer, of Massachusetts, the 
author of a capital pamphlet on ' Communion Wine,' republished 
in this country. Mr Thayer, it must be understood, was reply- 
ing to an article by Dr Laurie (dismissed very curtly in the 
Temperance Bible Commentary), who had adduced the foolish 
testimony of Dr Van Dyck, now turning up again in Ireland,, 
and that of the Rev. Eli Smith, cited by R. W. in * Yatin.' 

B. W. p. 21 : — ^As eTidence of the value to be attached to the utter* 
ances of this advocate (Mr Thayer), it may be sufficient to refer to an 

argmnent against . This is a specimen of the literature on which 

Good Templars and Bihle-must men are fed in this schismatio agitation ! 

R. W. then cites three lines from * Gommtmion Wine ' (p. 7), 
m answer to a question-*-taking care to omit the inquiry 
itself, and thus contriving to give a very pertinent answer the 
appearance of absurdity, when, in fact, the absurdity really 
attaches to R. W.'s own theory ! Is it, moreover, a fair thing 
to take 3 lines out of 60 or 70 pages; and represent them as 

* sufficient ' evidence of the value of any book ? Alas ! for 
' Yayin,' tested by such a procedure. Even Johnson's great 
Dictionary would not bear that irrational test. 
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B. W. — An argnment against the neeeisity of fermentation, drawn by 
him from the miracle at Cana. '* There was not time/' he says, for fer- 
mentation to take place : the water was suddenly converted into wine : yet 
He called it wine *' (p. 13). 

Here R. W. conceals the connecting and illustrative sen- 
tence: — " To Dr Jjaurie's inquiry^ What if fermentation be eas&n/- 
iial to its becoming wine? " — the logical conclusion from which 
is irresistible — that, unless the wine at Cana was fermented, it 
didnH become wine. But, says R. W., in effect, — for he doesn't, 
because he cannot, give any reason against the inference of 
Thayer, — it was declared to bo * wine,' and that settles the 
matter ! Yes, and settles B. W.'s theory at the same time. It 
was 'wine'; and wine that had not been fermented; and, 
therefore, fermentation was not deemed to be the essential mark 
of wine. Wriggle as he may, R. W. is held fast and helpless 
in the logical vice. Either the premiss must be abandoned, 
which is the Bibbler's, not Thayer's — or it must be admitted 
that the wnfermented product was not *wine.' We cannot per- 
mit anybody to play fast and loose with language. 

And this reminds us that two of the worthy intellectual 
disciples of the Professors — ^the Editors of the Pittsburg Dis' 
patch — had a long leader on the report of the ' speeches,' which 
so enlightened them, that the following wild notion was attri- 
buted to us on the alleged * authority ' of the Professors I 

EnrroBs: — Yayin, aooording to Dr Lees, invariably means tmfer- 
mented liquor (I) His position is shown to be xmtenable (1 1). 

So much for the vovs of the Yayinites! So much for the 
educational process and mental amelioration which the ' Pro- 
fessors ' are effecting ! Shall we parody R. W.'s elegant phra- 
seology, and say : " This is a sfpecvmen of the literature on 
which Chod Tipplers and Yayinites are fed and sustained in this 
orthodox agitation " ? 

The outrageous combination of misrepresentation and mud- 
dle in the Dispatch of the Pittsburg Yayinites, necessitated a 
letter of correction, which was honorably inserted. From that 
letter, we give the following extracts : 

^ "FEBMENTED ob UNFEBMENTED." 

SzBs,— Tour paper of Jmie 25, with a leader under this title, came to 
my hand. It haa certainly surprised me not a little. 

It is nearly forty years ago, since I read some Afneriean papers on the 
wine-question, which pnt forth the idea that amongst the Bible terms for 
wine, there was one which invariaUy denoted a good wine, and another 
which designated a condemned wine. This led me to inquire into the mat- 
ter, but I was soon forced to the conclusion that the first term, tirosht never 
denoted wine at all, but * vine-fruit,' and that the second, yayin, was not a 
'fecial but a general term, signifying * wine,* and therefore applicable to 

ill sorts of wine* — good, bad, or indifferent— exactly Jike the woidfl 
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man, ^nfe, angel, spirit, book, paper, etc. I have never seen reason to 
alter the conclusion then reached, and the Temfperance Bible Commentary 
published in yonr country many years ago) is, all through its 700 tezts» 
an illnstration of that position. 

Yet here are you completely inverting the whole thing, ascribing to me 
notions I never entertained or expressed, and which, indeed, would be 
fatal to any attempt at reconciling Temperance science with Scripture, or 
Scripture with itself. 

You say in your article, that " yayin, according tp Dr Iiees, invariably 
means an tinfermented liquor.*' 

My position is very different, viz. : that yayin never means either fer* 
mented or tmf ermented liquor, any more than * angel ' means either seraph 
or devil, or that man means either a black, white, or brown man — or any 
other similar absurdity. To say that a generic word means a specific things 
is to say that it is not generic. You, therefore, like the men you are 
blindly following, have not mastered the ab cot this question. 

You are veiy unfortunate in supposing that the history of the Hebrew 
word yayin will settle anything about thp Communion wine, since neither 
the word yayin, nor its Aramaic or Greek equivalent, once occurs in ike- 
Kew Testament in connection with the Passover. The phrase used ia 
* fruit of the vine,' which alcohol is not, and grape-juice is. 

The talk about Dr Van Dyck as an authority is worthy of the Vatican, 
and will have no weight here. What he and others say is syrup, not 
wine, is nonsense. The history of the words shows that yayin, vinum,. 
and oinos, were anciently applied to grape juice. — ^Yours, etc., 

July 29, 1875. F. B. Leiss. 

The editors prefix a lame apology, whicli we may give a& 
another ' specimen' of Yayinite logic and literature, implica* 
tively lauded by R. W. as a contrast to ours ! 

Epitobs, Aug. 11, '75 : — ^We are not responsible for any misrepresent 
tation of the Doctor's opinion, (a) What we stated, was stated on 
the authority of some of the most learned men of the Irish General 
Assembly (1) who discussed the Bible wine question with great ability (! !; 
at the recent meeting of that venerable body. So far as we coxdd see,, 
and we read the report in the Northern Whig very carefully, no person 
attempted to show that a false interpretation (b) had been put upon 
Dr Lees' criticism. But (c) as he desires to have the benefit of pub- 
lishing his interpretation of the Hebrew words which signify wine, we 
very cordially give his letter an insertion, remarking, however, (<2) that 
distinguished critics differ with him on the points he presents. (Ill) 

We do not v^ish to be too hard upon Messieurs, the Editm-s, 
but as we are using them to point a moral, they must suffer 
us to analyse their apology, and console themselves with the 
reflection that it is for the public good> and the clarification of 
obfuscated Yayinites all the world over. As to paragraph (a), 
we might leave these Yanlcees to settle the matter veith the 
"learned men of the venerable hish General Assembly." A 
huge blunder was perpetrated by some one, and we had to 
point it out. If it be not a Pittsburg blunder, tlien it must be 
an Irish one ; and if so, however ., * learned the venerable 
assembly' might be, it was profoundly ignorant on this topic 
— the only one before us in which its learning could be of any 
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service. But in truth {h}, we do not find the speech of Prof. 
Watts proceedinc: upon the basis of the Pittsburg blunder. 
It has many blunders, but not that He blames Dr Lees ex- 
pressly for holding the contrary view — namely, that he wUl 
910^ assert (to use his lingo) that yayin has but one 'mean- 
ing'. We hope the Editors will try to understand so simple a 
matter, and not run after supposed learned authorities like 
little children. It is time they cut their wisdom teeth. Nor 
(c) is it the fact that Dr Lees desired to publish his '* inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew words which signify wine" : and the 
proof is, that he offered no interpretation of those various 
words. What he desired, and did, and that only, was to correct 
a huge misconception of the whole question ; and to induce the 
conviction that it would be better and more modest to under- 
stand a topic before scribbling about it, and about himself, in 
the way these Editors had done ! It seems the lesson would 
not bo leamt; or the dulness comprehended it not. And 
lastly ((2), it is equally erroneous to say that '* distinguished 
critics differ with [ ? from] him, on the points he presents." 
How can they differ as to what views he holds, or does not 
hold ? What right has any one to differ as to his statement of 
what he ihvnks ? People may reject, criticise, or confute the 
views — but they are the views, and distinguished Critics' 
can have no warrant for representing them to be otlierwise 
than they are. In short, no one has the right to indulge in 
mendacity, or misrepresentation, both which vices have been 
largely displayed in the present cbntroversy. Dr Lees has 
shown, however, that nearly every * distinguished critic' who 
has studied his views, and the arg^nments by which they are 
supported, has embraced them either wholly or in great part; 
and more than two of the leading scholars on the Bible-Hevision 
Committee have adopted them in all essential bearings. 

The Boston Congregationalist, however, in its issue of June 
10th, '75, almost excels in the genius of muddle and misap- 
prehension the Pittsburg Dispatch ! In an elaborate piece of 
blundering, which proves nothing but the writer's incompe- 
tency, we find these remarks : — 

Eev. H. M. Dextbr :— ** Dr Lees' theory untenable. Tayin he would 
make a fbuit, and not wine/ The position taken by Dr Lees is, that in 
every case in whioh any word translated wine is spoken of without disap- 
proval, the real reference is to fbuit or unfermented wine.*** ** Carry 
your stndies deeper than Dr Lees, or even Tayler Lewis, lest the blind 
being led by the blind, the ditch shall see the end of all." 

^ This last part is from the nmnber for Ang. 26th. This Bey. Mr Dex- 
ter, surely, is the man who, in 1867, helped Mr Gough in the cry — 
The Maine Law a dead letter,* which met Neal Dow on his advent to this 
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In Dp Lees' 'Works' (1853), vol. ii., a treatise is republished, 
entitled Tiroah la Yayin — t. e, * Vine-fruit not Wine ' — or, to 
reverse it, Wine riot Vine-fimit.* Yet here Dr Lees is made to 
have the exactly contrary theory ! If, therefore, this Reverend 
person is not very hlmd, he must be very unscrupulous ; and 
though this may be dexterous controversy, it is certainly 
marked with the bar sinister 1 Nor is it true, that Dr Lees 
cares one jot how you translate any words in the texts where 
wine is not approved ! What he really says is this — that the 
Dexters and Sinisters cannot find a single text which associates 
these three elements — God, sanction, and intoxicating wine. 
Dr Lees, however, can find many texts which attach God s 
<Zwapproval to the use of wine, *the mocker.' But Mr Dexter 
completes the intellectual degradation of his theory, by the 
way in which he appeals to * authority ' — the help of the help- 
less ! Can anything exceed the following specimen of inanity ? 

Congregaiionalist, Aug. 5 : — ** Years ago/* says Dr S. B. Merrill, ** I spent 
a long time in Berlin in a special study of that exact question, writing out 
carefully the conclusions to which I came, which were almost'* — ^Mr 
Dexter's 1 1 ! 

Is Berlin to become a new Vatican, and Dr Merrill a new 
Pope ? We greatly prefer the old one — ^if we are to have any : 
and certainly shaU not accept a new ' Holy Father ' on Mr 
Dexter's recommendation. A word or two, however, and we 
dismiss this drivel for ever. The •conclusions' are not what we 
want producing, but the evidence which justifies them. Men- 
tal imbecility seeks an infallibility of its own — something to 
lean on, other than evidence. Like a blind Beggar, it wants 
some Dog to lead it : and it finds it oftenest in some shallow 
but pretentious dogmatist. Fools, and small men, fall into 
the idolatry of Hero-worship, and this deference to * authority,* 
both at home and abroad, is a sign of moral deterioration and 
intellectual decay. Pretended * free-thinkers ' are just as bad 
as the pretended * orthodox,* in this dan-like attachment to 
men of third-rate ability. Let the ' Hero ' be dogmatic enough* 
and dupes and disciples will be found, alike for a Bradlaugh, 
a Watts, and a Dexter. Into what endless ditches have they 
not tumbled ? 

Having used the American literati on the Yayinite side, as a 
set-off to R. W.'s 'specimen' of theliterature of the Bihle-must- 
men' (as he calls us), we return to his further criticism. 

* By the way, Mr Dexter has no right to object, for he takes the oppo* 
site tack— namely, that *the fbuit of the vine* means alcoholic tcinef 
which is a material as well as moral absurdity. 
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86 Boiled * Syrup^ is BMed Wine. 

B. W. p. 20-1 :— I oaxmot pass from this testimony of Dr Smith withoat 
referring to ti perversion of one of its statements by a Bev. Mr Thayer.* 
This writer quotes Dr Smith's account of wine boiled down before fermen- 
tation, to prove that the * must ' was boiled down to i^r^vant fermentation I 

This ' perversion* is not with the American, for the passage 
cited by B. W. is not the same as the one cited (carelessly 
perhaps) by Mr Thayer. B. W. is far too smart with his 
logic. Mr Thayer meant, no doubt, that that grape-juice 
which, according to Eli Smith, is boiled until it is ' as thick as 
molasses,' did ' prevent fermentation.' But the wine that is 
boiled down only ' four or five per cent.' is not that which Mr 
Thayer had in view. But even that sort of boiled-must was 
often buried in the ground to ' prevent fermentation ' (as Mariti 
tells us) : in fact, if it happened to ferment, the jar or barrel in 
which it was would inevitably be burst. 

Perhaps B. W. will say, *' Yes, but syrups as thick as ice- 
cream are classed among eatables, not among drinks."t In fact, 
he does say — " So much for Dr Lees' boiled, unintoxicating 
wine! " 

Classification is a very easy thing. B. W. classes himself 
amongst Scholars, Critics, and Philosophers. Dr Lees would 
put him into a very difierent category. So with his ^ syrup,' 
which, after all, is not a * myth.' Aiistotle, who knew Greek 
and Logic fully as well as B. W., classed amongst * wines ' 
what was so thick that it could be scraped with a knife 1 j: We 
are not caring therefore about artificial classifications, which 
vary with ignorance, fashion, and science — but about facts. 

B. W. p. 20 : — Whilst Syria knows nothing of the boiled unfermented 
wine sought for [how and when ?] by Dr Lees, it does know something of 
a BYBUP made from boiled must. 

We presume (if a logical professor will permit a correction 

* B. W. refers to the American edition of Communion Wine. The later 
and revised English edition might have saved him from * many a blunder.' 
The passages cited (and garbled in the citing] moII be found in that edition 
at pages 7 and 9 ; and they do not justify this charge of * perversion.* 

f Captain Tbeatt says, '* When on the south coast of Italy last Christ- 
. mas (1845), I inquired particularly about the wines. The boiled juice of 
I the grape is in common use in Sicily. It is eaten at their meals with 
bread; and vert/ nice ttt«. The Calabrians keep their intoxicating and 
unintoxicating wines in separate apartments. Tne unfermented wine was 
esteemed the most ; it was drunk mixed with water, *^ — (Letter to Dr. Lees, 
in TrutJuseekert 1845.) Dr Lees himself drank such wine at Taormina, in 
Sicily, and had nearly twenty gallons of it imported into England, three 
years ago. Thus, we see, wine can be both eaten and drank, so that B. Wi 
mistakes the apposite for the opposite ! 

:|: See proofs in the * Historical Induction ' at end. 
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of his grammar) that the idea designed to be expressed was, 
that of " a syrup made by hoiling the mnst." Porridge is not 
* made /rom boiled oatmeal,' is it ? It is a dish made by boiling 
oatmeal and water, and when made, is not another thing, but 
oatmeal and water boiled. Now, of this * syrup,* what has R. 
W. to say ? This, and only this ! ** It is generally eaten with 
bread, or used in cooking !" WeU, and what then ? In our 
time (the days of youthful ignorance) we have eaten bread and 
port-wine, and tasted roast hare, pike, and other things, cooked 
in wine 1 The very recipes might be cited out of the cookery 
books ! But tastes change, customs and fashions alter, and 
what happens in the year 1875, is hardly a logical ground for 
concluding that the same tastes and customs prevailed when 
Solomon chanted his canticles, and Isaiah penned his pre- 
dictions. '* Wine and milk** were then associated as com- 
mon: they are rarely found in company now. The most 
curious part of the business is, however, the partiality of R. W. 
for one-sided testimony. We had always thought that the 
story of the Irish justice, who begged a defendant might not 
speak, lest he made a very clear case obscure, was a pleasant 
fable ; but R. W.'s reasoning, as an Irishman, shows at least 
its possibility. In Mr Thayer's little book, a dozen line^ or so 
below the passage cited from Smith, R. W. had the testimony 
of a number of persons to the fact, that syrup is ' wine,' and 
that it is drunk as wine, mixed with water. But that matter 
will be settled by historical induction. R. W. begins by say- 
ing that ** when Dr Lees speaks of boiled wine, it is nothing 
but assumption," and ends by producing evidence of its exist- 
ence as a syrup — the very thing which it was all along de- 
scribed as being I When R. W., however, speaks of **nnfer- 
mented wine being sought for,^^ what can he mean ? It is a 
thing as clearly named and described in history as any thing 
else, and when one recids about facts, it is a queer comment to 
say, *' The facts sought for were assumptions " — ^but queerer 
stni to end by adducing the very things under another but 
equivalent name ! 

R. W. p. 21 :— "Wine prepared in this way (boiling and mixing with 
water) was," Dr Lees alleges, " sometimes introduced i^to the Offerings, 
for the use of the priests." In proof he cites • Numb, xviii. 12— *fAll tiie 
best of the oil, and all the best of the tirosht** etc. 

Dr Lees does no such thing as cite that text in proof of 

* Demonstrations in Soriptmre may not otherwise be shewed than by 
citing them out of the Scripture. — Hooker, 

That passage of Plato which I cited before. — Bacon, 

He wrote those yerses, which I cite from his letter.— Dr^eZen. j 



38 A Singular Muddle, 

* boiling ' ! — he does not even cUe the text at all, as any sen- 
sible person can see by looking at the passage. All he does is 
to refer to it in passing, within parentheses, not as a proof of 
anything about boiled wines, but as illustrative of the compre- 
hensive nature of the * offerings,' .to which the proof points. 
The real proof was a passage from the Mishna — ^which R. W. 
dishonestly keeps back ! And this shameful juggling is 
for the purpose of proving that Dr Lees contradicts himself 
and is 'suicidal,' and that he concedes tirosh may be translated 

* wine,' — all which is untrue. (The article in Kitto, by the 
way, is twice referred to by wrong pages.) Above half a page 
is thus wasted by R. W.'s blundering over a blunder of native 
manufacture. 

B. W. p. 17 :— In confirmation of his interpretation of yayin in Jndah's 
blessing, Dr Lees refers to Isaiah, Ixiii. 1-3. As yayin does not occtir in 
that passage, the reference is -without warrant. 

Dr Lees wanted to show that there was a special reason 
why the phrase * blood' should be applied to grape-juice, and 
so asks the reader to compare the text where yayin is called 

* blood of the grape,' with another passage which describes the 
juice of the claret grape as staining the garments of the 
treaders ; and he thus unites t thing', *word', and * quality' in 
one conception. B. W. objects to this, and declares that he 
has * no warrant' to do that ! That, at any rate, is * unanswer- 
able' ! All we need to say is — ^let him object. 

B. W. p. 17 : — Dr Lees also brackets [by the way, parentheses (-) are 
not brackets] Gen. zl. 11, where the chief batler says, I took the grapes, 
and pressed them over Pharaoh's cup. What warrant for this ? 

If the reader will just turn to what the article actually says^ 
before parenthesizing the reference, he will see two things — 
first, the warrant asked for, and, second, the intense stolidity 
of the question.* What can be said — ^save what Bentley said, 
of one of his antagonists — to a person who tells you, &at in 
citing what Josephus says, you have no warrant for referring 
to the text which Josephus is explaining ! 

B. W. p. 17:— Does it prove that yayin means grape juice, to cite a 
passage in which neither is mentioned ? 

Is it consistent with truth to represent that any one does cite 
this passage (it wasn't cited, by the way) to prove that fact ? 
Is that " a very creditable controversial expedient " ? And 
had that reference '* no reference whatever to the point " of 
what sort of thing yayin in that case really was P Did it not 

* prove' that the ancient Jewish historian knew * gprape-juioe' 

* See Johnson^B authority cited for the use of the wo]sd><£tolidity.' 
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by the name of yK€VKos, ' sweet-wine' ? Or do R W. and G. M. 
now affirm that gleukos is not wine ? 

To settle this, once for all, we call np Athenasns (a.d. 200), 
who knew Greek pretty well. *' The Mityleneeans have a sweet 
vdne (yXvKw oivov)^ which they call prodromoSf and others call it 
protropos.^' — (A sweet-wine, explains Liddell and Scott, which 
trowed nnpressed from the grape, like the German strohwetn, 
ausbruch.) "Take sweet wme (glnknn), either mixed with 
water or warmed, especially that called protropos, the sweet 
Lesbian, for sweet-wines (glukazon d' oinos) do not make the 
head heavy and affect the mind, but pass through the bowels 
easier than other wine (oinodeos) — says Hippocrates." Pass 
now from Book ii. to v., where he cites Callixenus* narrative 
of the marriage procession got up by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. " Another four wheeled wagon was drawn 
along. On it a wine-press, full of grapes ; and sixty saiyrs 
were trampling on the grapes. And the nei« mne (yXwicos) 
ran out over the whole-road. After this there walked 1600 
boys clad in white tunics, and crowned with ivy, etc. After 
them other boys carried jars for the purpose of drinking sweet" 
wine (glukus) out of — and all the spectators took a moderate 
draught, which was mixed in these ewers. On another wagon 
was a cave, overgrown with ivy and yew ; and out of it rose 
two fountaios, one of milk and one of wine.** 

R. W. p. 18 : — The Butler, we may infer, did press the juice out of the 
•cup ; bat this does not prove that the juice was yayin. 

It wasn't designed to prove that; nevertheless it helps the 
proof. It was the testimony of Josephus (kept back from the 
deluded readers of * Yayin') that was adduced to show that 
grape-juice was called gleukbs ; and sinpe everybody knows 
{or ought to know) that gleuhos is wine, and yayin is wine, 
it proves conclusively that grape-juice is wine. Prove to us 
that a certain being (or animal) is a Celt or a Saxon, a Scot, a 
Swede, or a Switzer, and we shall take the liberty of inferring 
that he is also to be classed under the genus homo : even if 
R. W. should scream out ever so loud or so long, Where's your 
warrant ? 

B. W. p. 18 : — The passage would suit admirably, had it affirmed that 
the juice was yayin, *^ 

The passage does suit admirably the purpose for which \t 
was referred to, and more. It shows that grape-juice was * stuff * 
which ancient kings liked, even if distasteM to modem pro- 
fessors and missionaries. And, since the juice in other passages 
is called * wine,' it shows that yayin, the unfermeuted, was not 
a thing unknown even at the court of kings. R. W.> here 



40 New Bhmdera about ^Meanings* 

and elsewhere, labors nnder a laughable confusion and ambi- 
guity, which is always giving to his reasoning an obliqueness 
that is anything but beantiful. One can hardly ever tell, 
when he is talking of yaym^ whether he means the ' word ' or 
the ' thing-. He speaks too, of proving ''^that yaym means 
grape-juice," an opinion owtainly not held by Dr Lees, who, 
in fact, has often ridiculed the notion. It is as absurd as 
saying that 'Man* means 'Negro', * Hindoo', or * Eskimo' ! 
When one affirms that N. is a negro, H. a Hindoo, or E. an 
Eskimo, what need (save among captions pedants) to affinn 
that they are Men ? What philosophy would there be in say- 
ing, that ** calling N. a negro, does not prove that the negro 
is a man^' ? We know, from other evidence, that negroes are 
men ; and if he is rightly called ' Negro', being certainly him- 
self, — he is a * man'. R. W. virtually asserts, that grape-juice 
is not gJevJcos, and is therefore not — itself! What a fine thin^ 
it is to be a logician, and chop words, until all their sense and 
reality are eliminated ! What a fine thing to have ' professors' 
to teach this noble art ! 

*^ These lost their sense, their learning to display, 
And those explained the meaning quite away.*'— Pope. 

Let us proceed, however, with this most absurd complaint. 
B. W. p. 18 : — It does not say yayin ; and the citation of it is utterly 
unwarrantable I 

How will Dr Lees get over this terrible reprimand ? Con- 
sole himself with his excellent company. Hundreds of Com- 
mentators, Babbins and Romanists, Episcopals and Presbyters, 
have done the same, and we fear will continue to do so, unless 
this new Canon of Criticism, laid down by the Irish Professor, 
shall be published through the world, far as a Pope's encycli- 
cal ! Here is this novel law — the latest 'development' of infal- 
lible exegesis ! I 

Never, in expounding one text, refer to another text, unless ilie 
very samie word occurs; for facts and things explain nothing ! 

When R. W.'s readers have mastered this principle, and ap- 
plied it, they will be quite fit for anything. We will not illus- 
trate the violation of this law by referring to such mistaken 
and shallow critics as Rosenmiiller, and Michaelis, and Kalisch, 
but rest content with a few Jewish and English scholars. The 
learned Henry Ainsworth, in his Annotations (1639), on Gen. 
xlix. 11-12, actually says — "Blood, that is, juice of grapes, 
which for the red color is called blood: so Dent, xxxii. 14." 
So far, all right ; but then on going to the reference [not ciia- 
tion, as R. W. has it] we find this shocking violation of 
Wattsian exegesis! "Literally, it is meant of the wine that 
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was pientiful in the land of Canaan." Yet the word * wine * 
doesn't happen to ocgnr in the passage at all! So that, for 
above 200 years, this 'ezegetical device' has been palmed upon 
the Chnrch ; and all becanse there was no B. W. '^ to put the 
public on their guard in reading the special pleadings of this 
advocate of Bible-wiae "! * Nay, Ainsworth does worse than 
that! For, on referring to his text, we find the following 
version : " And the bloud of the grape thou didst drink, pure 
win6'\ And this opens out a very Blue Beard's cupboard of 
^exegetical devices' and 'controversial expedients'! — all to 
get a sanction for a jolly and cheerM cup ! Ainsworth had 
evidently been to those crafty old Jews of the Sanhedrim, of 
whose version a certain 'Professor' so grandly speaks (p. 28) 
as " ante-dating the New Testament nearly 300 years", and ' 
he had been deceived by their * exegetical device' ! Their ver- 
sion is — "and he drank wims — the blood of the grape". 
Yes, wine — dlvos — the veritable word that will not out ! But 
now something else turns up, to t]be discredit of a great and 
good Irishman. He is in a worse boat than poor Dr Lees, 
whose short article did not in the least pretend to be exegetical, 
or controversial, but informational and sttggestive merely. Wo 
refer to Dr Adam Clarke, the learned linguist and commenta- 
tor. Writing in 1826, he has this : — " And 1 took the grapes 
and pressed them into Pharaoh's cup.** From this we find that 
winef anciently was the mere expressed juice of the grape, 
without fermentation. This was ancienuy the yayin of the 
Hebrews, the oinos of the Greeks, and the mustum of the 
Latins." In his 'Discourse on the Eucharist,' Dr Clarke 
repeats the latter statement, with the substitution of vinum for 

* mustum*. Another offender, along with Dr Lees, is the learned 
editor of Bagster's Oompreherisive Bible, dedicated to the King 
in 1829 : — "Note on Gen. xl. 11. From this we find that vdne 
anciently was the newly expressed juice of the grape, without 
fermentation". Thus we see errors spread from one gene- 

* On reflection, we are not sure that even his presence wotdd prevent 
it, for on looking farther into this * Tayin ' pamphlet, we find its author 
overcome by a drovrsy forgetfalness of Ms own rule, and doing worse than 
Dr Lees dare to do— namely,' adding to the Scripture I In his translation 
of this very text, he adds * wine % and in another text, defends the 
insertion of the words *the grapes' (p. 10). It is; we fear, a case of 
original and ineradicable viciousness, in which B. W. professes so fervent 
a belief ; and, as a D.D., he ought to know. Still, we incline to the belief, 
that an Inspired text may be so translated as to make good sense without 
the snpplements of a Belfast Professor. 

t He means the * thing*, not t^e word ; and in his thought, no doubt, 
was the idea of drinking. The words ' drank as ' shotUd oome ik before 

* the mere', and < some ' before * wine '. 
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42 P. W. on Convertible Terms. 

ration to another, until at last a Master Mind arises, who, like 
Canute the Great, declares, Thus far^ and, no farther! We 
venture a prediction that the issue in both cases will be anal- 
ogous — a tonic water bath and a wise retreat ! The tides of 
intelligence, as of the ocean, will advance, indifferent alike ta 
the commands of a prince, or the conceits of a professor. 

B. W. p. 12: — Yayin, Dr Lees says, is used for 'grapes' in Jer. xl. 
10, 12, etc. From these he infers that yayin and grapes are oontebti- 

BLE TEBMSl 

After palming this absurdity of his own manufacture upon 
me, he puts a mark of astonishment I It ought to be one of 
shame. Wh^ere do I 'infer' that the words * grapes' and 

* yayin' are * convertible terms' ? To take R. W.'s own illus- 
tration about the Destructionists : does he not hold as against^ 
them, that ' death' is a phrase vsed for the idea of ' continued 
Kfe in torment' ? But does he, therefore, say that the words 
are ' convei'tible terms' ? If I wish to speiJc of a mare as a 
horse, or of a horse which is a mare, — and I presume even 
E. W. can see a difference, — does that tue of the two words- 
make ' Mare ' and ' Horse ' convertible terms P 

B. W. pp. 12, 13 :— To eonolnde fr»m the verb to gather, that the 
thing must necessarily be a solid, is most unwarrantable. The oil was to 
be gathered : will any man say that shemen therefore means olives ? 

Alas ! for the argument. I did not even quote the verb — 
I said nothing about 'necessarily' — I simply pointed to the 
text, and left it to explain itself ! I deny that the * oiZ ' is said 
to be gathered, B,nd further affirm, that if 'oil' is said to be 
' gathered from the fields,' then the thing meant is the fruit : 
and this, whether the speaker be a poet, a professor, or a green- 
grocer. We must have sense even in poetry, and we can have 
nothing but nonsense if we are to let words over-ride facts and 
things. When it is said, * The kettle boils,' is that poetry ? 
When a lady asks her cook (if she ever does), ' Have you 
gathered your preserves ? ' — then, if there be any sense at all, 
it must be * got at, not by * poethry,' but interpolation, viz : 

* The water in the kettle boils ' — ' Have yon gathered your fimit 
for malcing the preserves ? * If R. W. can show that such was 
the understanding of the words by the General who used them^ 
well and good. If R, W. can show that Gate's vinum pendens^ 

* hanging-vine,' is ' poetry ' for something like bottled port — 
well, too ! QCato, however, is writing, not a poem, but a treatise 
on Rustic affairs — orchard gardening to vrity-^when he says, 
LexvinipendentiSf ihe law of the pendent-wikes (147). After 
disoonrsing of the sale of the wine [yinis^t he says^^If they are 
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not carried off before October, the master shall do what he 
pleases with the vinum. Now does this, or does it not, point 
to * grapes ' ? Let us have no quibbling, and no evasion. If 
it does, then, I ask, are the words 'vine and * grapes ' therefore 

* convertible terms ' ? That settled, we go on, and find Oato 
says : Ooetera lex quce oleapendenti — * The rest of the regulations 
concern the pendent oil.' So, after all, where a person who 
knows his own language (as Cato and Gedaliah knew theirs) 
says that he ' gathered shemen from the fields,* I shall certainly 
understand him to mean * olives.' When an angel is com- 
manded to * hurt not the oU and the vme/* I shall certainly 
not believe that he is speaking ' poetry/ but rather stem prose, 
and that he means ' olives ' and ' grapes,' just as Gato did. 

I wonder if R. W., when expounding the words. This is [a sign 
of] my bodi/y uses the same liberties, and talks of * poetry ' ! 
He tells us, indeed, •* that the Word is not written in the dull 
leaden phrase of the most inelastic prose,** — ^which is very fine, 
only I didn't know anybody who thought it was, save the 
Fermenting Advocates, who stick to the most severe and re- 
lentless logic of definitions where the ferment comes to a head ! 

* Poetry' may be called in to explain away and ^eviscerate)* 
everything — save that sacred essence. The very origin of words 
like 'ferment' or *yayin', thIst sat, is founded on precise, 
scientific ideas of chemical and molecular changes, as perfect 
as a Huxley can conceive them ! And yet, strange to add, the 
Book is as * elastic' as an Indian rubber Nose, and maybe 
pulled by ingenious professors into any shape that suits the 
fashion or interest of the hour ! And moreover, the sensible 
people who affirm that the Bible is not 'elastic', though 
written in the language of common life, so that almost fools 
may understand it, are by these fossilized Fermentationists, also 
accused of interpreting it too rigidly and accurately I They 
blow hot and cold in the same breath. No sooner do we come 
to yayin, or yekev, however, than all poetry must be banished, 
and science begin to reign ! Wine may cut any * figure' you 
please, or mean anything you like, elsewhere and poetically,-^ 

* Here is the comment of an old English writer: — 

** Yon see herein most clearly how it ib of God that sometime the com 
is blasted, and the vynes and olives perish ; and how it is long of Him 
also, that com and wyne yield increase. Lev. 26 : Dent. 28." — ^p. 87. 

" Into this wynefat shall be gathered the clusters of the earth or grapes 
of the earth,— xmgodly men. 

" Out of the wynepress there runneth no wyne, but bloud." — (A Hun- 
dred Sermons upon the Apocalipsa, compiled by Henbt Bullinoeb, Chief 
Pastor of the ConRregation at Zurike. London, 1573.) 
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but "here and practically it must mean (jilbey's brandied Tent!* 
* Only that, and nothing more ! ' 

After all, would it not seem that wo have as much reason 
to make * fruit of the vine/ in the alleged * poetry' of the 
Passover service, refer to grape-juice unchanged, which would 
be a true sense — as the 3 P'b have to restrict the phrase to fer- 
mented and bottled wine, which would be a false one P 

It will now be seen that there is all the difference in the 
world between what Professor Stuart argues — that aJchal is a 
word applicable to a feast including both liquids and solids 
(since both are * consumed*), — ^and the argument of R. W., 
that aJchal has not, in its general use, an emphatic meaning as 
distinct from drinking, and as special in relation to sohds. 
When he comes to shathah, the opposite tack is taken, and he 
insists that it can't mean to ' suck ', but only to drink ! Let 
us, however, return to the 13th page, occupied by a 'dull and 
leaden,' but very * diastic ' argument about * gather ' ! Though 
I founded no argument upon it, leaving the circumstances of 
the record to enforce the sense of the. words in their proper 
connection, it may be as well to look .at a page which itself 
looks so very learned, by being speckled over with Hebrew 
words — badly understood. It seems to me a dangerous case of 
confluent philological smaJl-pock, requiring sharp treatment. 

The dissertation is based on Isaiah Ixii. 8, 0, " Shall not 
drinh thy wine (Urosh) " — which E. W. cites in full, though 
he quarrelled with me as uncritical for only referring to a text 
containing that word, when speaking of ' offerings ' ! He omits 
the information I supplied in Article * Fruit ', that some copies 
of the Scriptures have aJchal^ and not shathdhy which fact 
proves that the ancients fdt a difficulty here.f 

B. W. p. 18 : — They that have gathered it (masephBiy) shall eat it . . . 
They that have hrovght it togeHier (mekdbt99iy) shall drink it . . . and 
zzii. 9, * Te gathered together the waters of the pool. * The gathering 
together {rxnkveh) of the waters called he seas.* According to oub 
CfiiTic, this must have been during a hard frost, by means of ice-carts 1 
Perhaps Dr Lees BEOAiins the gathering of the waters as having taken 
place about the dose of the glacial period. (!!!) 

* I quote from the published puffs of Messrs Gilbey and Son : — 
" Sacramental and Sweet Spanish Wines. — ^Rota Tent is a sweet Spanish 
wine of great body. It is principally used in England for sacramental 
purposes, on account of its being the unfermented juice of the grape, and 
containing only the very smaUest quantity of spirit necessary to its 
preservation.'- Of course the whole thing Is a humbng — ^but the spirit 
commends it to the Bibblers ! 

t Examples of elliptical expression have just been given, as * Will you 
drink c* eupf* •Drink thy tirosh* may be another: i.e. the wine which 
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When Voltaire asked if it was likely that God would select 
for his favorites a nation of old clo' men, he founded his wit 
upon a falsehood. R. W. is a frigid imitator of the French 
author, — since he attributes to me • regards ' and * accordings ' 
which I have neither expressed in the article, nor entertained 
out of it. I shall examine this pointless argument, observing 
first, that he is contending against all the Lexicons much more 
than against me ! He says further :-— 

P. 13. — If any one say that kavah (a), and kavats (6), applied to the 
^gathering of the waters*, are different from ▲saph(c), applied to 'the 
gathering of the yayin\ I answer (1) that kavats is interchanged with 
asaph in Isa. hdi. 8, 9, and (2) that kavah, tvhieh ii^ applied to the collect- 
ing of waters, — signifying to 'twist % or * wind ' together, — ^would seem to 
be as inapplicable to Hqnids as amph, 

R. W., by the force of his own * relentless logic *, seems to 
argue, then, first, that the English word ' gather ' is the full 
equivalent and correct rendering of the three Hebrew terms I 
and by consequence that they are perfectly synonymous ! ! and . 
therefore that all three are to be construed as equally applicable 
to liquids!!! Ignoring any possible affirmation of difference 
of (a) and (h) from (c), R. W. ventures to affirm also an 
interchange of (6) with (c). In fact, he appears to be ready 
to affirm ' anything ' that suits the sad necessities of his case, 
and the less he knows of his subject, the louder a]jp his claims 
to dictate! Now it so happens that every Hebrew Lexico- 
grapher whoso works are in my libraiy, at least a score, 
German and English, do make a distinction between (&) 
and (c): so that R. "W, is now become ' a Reformer of 
Lexicons! Let us now see whether he sticks tojiis o^vn prin- 
ciple of the tmchangeable nature of root*>meai4ngs, and the 
oneness of all senses of a word. In the 'Tem|>eran^ Bible 
Commentary * on Isa. Ixii. 8, Gedenius is quoted as' giving 
here the natural meaning to both tirosh and gahhotZj of which 
he says: ''to collect things, as grapes J' Duncan's Lexicon 
(1856) says: — "kabats, to gather together, actively, 1 Kings, 
xviii. 19. <j It is spoken properly of things scattered, and in this 
it differs from dsa'ph^ which see." Its primitive meaning is 
defined as ' to draw * — ^the special denotation being modified 
by its associated prepositions, or the context. Duncan then 
concludes: — "A gathering, as of grapes, etc., Isa. xxxiii. 4. 
In the last instance some think it means an eating up, in 
allusion to the destructive power of the locust tribe." Then, 
to go to (c), Buxtorfs Lexicon, has "Asaph, congregavii, 

the tirosh shall yield. 'Will von take a bite and a sap?*— i.e. of bread 
and milk, or beef and beer, m uie case might be. 
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46 Ancient and Modem Mowing, 

collegit, retraxit, recepit; quomodo a Jcahatz diffeeat, vide illic: " 
and when I turn there, I find, '^ Kabatz, coUegit, aggregavit, 
contraxit, etc. ; dicitnr proprie de re dispebsa : Asaph de re non 
dispersa."* Why didn't R. W. long ago attack such big 
game as Bnxtorf, Gesenins, and Duncan, instead of stooping 
to such ' small game' as my poor self ? Again, take Kahvah^ 
of which Jones, in his Torah Talmudim, p. 222, gives this 
account (Dublin, 1823) : — " EZahvah, to expect earnestly, or 
anxiously : hence tikvah^ ' hope'. This verb signifies ' to tend 
towards,' or * flow together' ; hence in the 3 p. m. f. niph. 

* Asc^h might have been most properly applied to picking or plucking 
figs or grapes from a tree ; and kabais for gathering in what lay more 
wide, such as grass, herbs, or com in fields. The usus loquendi might 
easily run one meaning into another, perhaps aided from some confusion 
of the two roots. From the root Jtatzart-abbreviarit comes katzyr, explained 
by Buztorf as " tnessis (harvest); item ramus (branch), ab amputando, yel 
decurtando", and he instances in the sense of messis, 2 Sam. zxi. 9, 
Buth ii. 23, Deut. zziv. 19, and of ramusy Job xviii. 16, Job zsix. 19^ 
Fs. Ixxxx. 12. One of the most curious is not referred to, Ps. cxxix. 6 — 8, 
the authorised version of which runs as follows :^- 

« 6. Let them l»e MHhe grass Ofhatxir) upon the honaetops, which withereth 
afore it gro\tfC$^th up ; 

7. Wherewith the mower (JeotMOr) filleth not his hand, nor he that Mndeth 

sheaves his bosoni'; 

8. Neither do they which go by (passengers or wayfarers) say,— The blessing of 

the LOBD be upon you." 

Much as if a man always living in the fens of Cambridgeshire, and accus- 
tomed to wheat with a stalk 5 feet high, were, for the first time, to visit 
some of the chalky uplands, and coming in company with a tenant 
farmer to a field where the wheat rose only 12 or 15 inches, might lift up 
his hands and exclaim, ** Bless me, what's this 1 I wish you good luck of 
it!" But one. would like to hear what Professor Watts would say in 
explanation of the mower filling his hands on the requirement of his 
Damascene friend, ^ho represented it as a custom of England f Probably 
the answe^" would be, ** I never saw such a thing as a mower stooping 
down with his hands, picking up what his scythe had cut, and I have 
asked farmers all the way from Uie Giant*s Causeway to Skibbereen, and 
they know nothing of it, and I don't believe any custom of the land ever 
existed anywhere on God*s earth ; the mower Jiiling his hands is a pure 
/Sc^ion; however, what say you, Ephrem Syrus?" The Syrian's answer 
might be, ** I have not been able to find any such practice, but I am told 
of one having existed 3,000 years ago, where the gatherer^ or as your 
English Scriptures call him, ' the mower,' really did fill his hand ; for» 
going to work in a primitive fashion, without a scythe, he tore up the 
grass by the roots. There is some reference to this in the Prayer Book 
Version of Psalms, cxxix. v. 6, which mentions the grass growing on the 
flat'topped houses, and says * which withereth afore it l^ plucked up ' 
(shalaph), literally, which before one plucks tip, withereth. An old 
Hebrew Professor of Oxf(»d, in hid * Lyre of David,' explains it thus :^- 

** SHiLLATH, may draw out, namely, the sickle. Pret. kal, he drew ouU 
extracted , a thing from its place, tore grass from the ground : is rendered 
impersonally, B. 48, No. 2. Before it may have been torn away, it ift 
arched. Grass used to be torn up before mowing was introduced." 
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yekavOy be ' gathered together', or, imperatively, let the waters 
tevid, or flow, etc. Hence the noun mdk^vahy a place to which 
water tends ; a ditch, pond, lake, or the Kke." The plain reader 
can now jndge whether all these words are 'interchange- 
able' and 'convertible terms' — as R. W, virtually argues: 
or whether R. W. is not beyond his depth in the deep ditch 
of Hebrew etymology ? R. W. comically imputes to me the 
belief that the divine command to gather together was given 
to the waters about the close of the Ice-period ; when their 
< gathering' was (he suggests) by means of an Ice-cart ? Does 
he mean this for a nice bit of Irish fun ? or is he serious ? I 
can never tell, for his serious arguments are so grotesque, and 
his jokes so serious I Taking his suggested theory, however, 
that the waters being liquid then as now, and self-moving, 
how would he explain their obstinate disregard of the law of 
gravitation, by their stopping on the summits of the Knocks, 
and Slieves, and Bens, tmtil ' commanded ' to come down ? That 
would puzzle a Scot, and quite bewilders a Yorkshireman. 

Passing from physical, we now reach R. W.'s moral, ab- 
surdities. In his rabid pursuit of liquor to the disparagement 
of Hebrew syntax, he proclaims as part of Jacob's blessing on 
his son Judah, that he should have blooj)-shot eyes, througL 
his free use of intoxicating wine, forgetting that this same 
redness of eyes is, in Prov. xxiii. 29, 80, represented as one of 
the unequivocal signs of a depraved drunkard I An English- 
man might praise a lady's eyes as (being) black as a sloe, her 
hands as (being) white as a curd, — ^is it so very uimatural for 
Jacob to have foretold that Judah's descendants, not destined 
to dwell in the hottest part of Palestine, should be distinguished 
like their progenitor, by eyes blacker tham, wine (or a grape), 
and teeth whiter than milk ? Would R. W., in a similar way, 
pervert the texts in Canticles, and read as follows ? — 

i. 2. Thy love is better toith wine : 

4. We will remember thy love through wine : 
iy. 10. How muoh better is tiiy love, mae-catued / 

According to this, half-a-pint or so would improve love I Or 
would R. W., in reading Lam. iv. 7, describing the Nazarites, 
have us translate, " they were pure through snow, white he- 
cause of milk " ? And even if sucking snow, or drinking^ 
milk, had such mingled moral and material consequences,, 
how about verse 8 ? — " Their visage is hlacker than a coal" ? 
Ah ! I see the solution, without going back quite so far as. 
the Mammoth period : these were the original Negp:t> Minstrels, 
Uachened with charcoal " ! ' Exegesis,' at last, has brought 
forth something worthy of— the Professor ! 
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B.W. : — Dr Lees vfovlSi fondly erase from the record, the fact that wine, 
in Boffioient quantity, may make the eyes redl ** His eyes shall be red 
Jrom yayin, his teeth white from milk.** 

The * fondness * is with R. W'., not witih me. That alcohol 
does cause inflamed ejes is the plain fact, and that the drunk' 
ariTs wine does something bad to the eyes is clearly stated in 
Prov. xxiii. 29. A man, therefore, who can affirm that • in- 
£amed eyes ' is the blessing referred to, is much more than 
fond ! Prof. Lee obserres of this interpretation, in his ' Lexi- 
con,' " Revealed religion nowhere has recourse to expedients so 
Jilthy as this.'* Under the word translated 'redness' in 
Proverbs, referring to the excitement of intoxicating wine, he 
fiays : '' Nothing tending so much to stir up contention, and 
thence to brutalize the man." The truth is, however, that R. 
W. has again revealed his ignorance of Hebrew, since the pre- 
fix min, '* from,' is one of the ways of expressing a • compari- 
son,' and not necessarily, as in English, indicative of causation ! 
Meen is ' after its kind ' ; and min, in Hebrew and Ghaldee, 
iias the force expressed in the following texts : — Lev. xiv. 37 : 

* lower than the wall.* 1 Sam. xvii. 60 : * David prevailed over 
(more than) the Philistine.' Ezra, vi. 14: * a^ecording to the com- 
mandment.' Dan. ii. 80: *I haVe more than any living.' 
Dan. vii. 20 : * stouter than his fellows.' — The prefix min has the 
comparative sense in the texts cited from Canticles, and many 
•others. A few more illustrations will make the matter clear. 
Is. xl. 17 : *A11 nations are, as nothing ' : not * with ' or * from* ; 
and so in next chapter, v. 24. Gesenius says ' there is here no 
•comparative force in min ', but I don't agree with him : and 
he admits that ' the idea of nothing is diminislied by prefixing 
ihis particle,' which means lesser. In many texts, again, such as 
'a man of Zorah,' ^ a man of Benjamin,' commonly said to be 
spoken of source or origin, comparison is the fundamental con- 
•ception : viz., ' a man c^ter the kind ' (or race) named. Other 
cases refer to I'OW, which itself is a comparison — according, i. e. 

* like.' Gesenius expressly says, that ^from is not the primary 
idea,' and he gives a column of examples of the use of mvn as 
a comparative, out of which I select a few. 1 Sam. x. 23 : 
-* Taller than any of the people.' Jer. xvii. 9 : * deceitftil above 
all '— i. e. m^e tluin all. Judg. xi. 25 : * better tlian Balak.' 
Jud. xiv. 18 ; Mathuq m^debash* (dibs), * sweeter than honey* 
Ezek. xxviii. 8 : khakam athah m' Daniel — ' wiser tham, Daniel*' 
Jud. ii. 19 : 'they did worse </uin their fathers.' Hos. vi. 6: 'I 

* This is the Syrian Missionaries' stuft I Tastes differ. Forty years 
liAfore Ohrist dibs was the basis of a Bible enlogium : 1845 after Christ, 
^nbjeot of a bnixb! 
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delight in the knowledge of God hobb thak in bnmt offerings/ 
The capitals are not mine. The learned 'Professor' proposes 
to read — * knowledge from burnt offerings' I Surely this is 
enough — and more than enough ! • 

In the * Temperance Bible Commentary' there is given an ex* 
planation of JehahhlUi^ translated 'redness.' Oesenius says it 
means 'dark,' 'black,' no^ red: " (a) In a good sense, Gen. xliz» 
12. (h) In a bad sensQ referring bofierceness arising from intoxi- 
cation, Proy. xxiii. 29." Aquila translates ' satiated with color';: 
Septuagint, ' cheering above wine '; the Vulgate, ' more beau- 
tiful than' ; Peshito, * shiniog, flashing.' The Rabbins are 
unkinder still to their disciple, for Jonathan paraphrases, ' His 
mountains and wine-presses shall be red with wine.' Was this 
' poeiay ' for intoxicated hills and vats ? But, while all this 
upsets the dogmatism of B. W., and creates a modest doubt 
in modest men, — ^it leaves my views on yayin^ and my prin- 
ciples of temperance, untouched. 

On page 10, Deut. xxviii. ^9, is cited wrongly : — " Thou 
shalt plant vineyards, and dress them, but shalt neither drink 
of the wine, nor gather the grapes ; for the worms shall eat 
them (it)." I referred to the Hebrew text, which, likewise, has 
no mention of cenahhim. Neither has the Septuagint, which is 
in the singular. The common version, however, does put the 
grapes in Italics, to indicate the fact. Now, please read the 
text as it is ; as R. W. ought to have known it was, before pre- 
suming to expound it, and to criticise me, who did under- 
stand it, and mark his exegesis ! 

R. W. :— The idea is, that they should not only not drink the wine of 
the vineyard, but not eVen gather the grapes ; and the reason assigned is,> 
that the worms should frustrate the gathering by destroying the fruit I 

And this long, lumbering sentence, telling us what we 
knew quite well from the text already, is exegesis ! Exegesis, 
then, may be defined as saying nothing new, and saying it 
badly ! The question which concerned Dr Lees, however, was 
not the * idea' of the text, about which there can be no differ- 
ence of view, but the words by which the idea was expressed. 
The big ' Tayinite' affirms that yayin is never used for unfer- 
mentod grape produce, and Dr Lees' reference to this text 

* " The Hebrew scholar," says Prof. Hurwitz, " need hardly be told- 
that the Hebrew generally expresses the comparative by m ; as mathuq 
m'debash, sweeter than honey ; tez m'auri, stronger than a lion." (Vin- 
diciffl HebraicsB, p. 62. Lond. 1820.) Moses, wishing to make Korah and 
his associates sensible of the great distinction which God had conferred 
upon them, did not say, hamsBt Zckem, Is it little to you? but hamast 
wi'kem, Is it little from you ? That is, in view of your own unwortbiness, 
how much greater than you deserve are your blessings ? 
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stands in the way. He has not the vrit and consistency to 
admit the facts, and bring out the old hack plea that has been 
ridden so ofben, ' It is poeihry' ! and if not poetry, it is at least 
* prophecy' ! but he must begin to maul the text ! Now look 
at it : — " Neither drink the yayuij nor gather, for the worms 
shall eat if' It is too plain to need exegesis — "a wayfaring 
. man, though an (ordinary) fool, need not err therein." But 
R. W. errs at every step, almost at every word. 

B. W. — As yayin is connected withsMt^, *to drink', it seems sur- 
prising that Dr Lees should cite this passage to prove that yayin means 
[* means* again !] a semi-solid, to he sacked, or gathered. 

Is it then the habit of worms and caterpillars to ' drink ' ? 
Not being versed in Helminthology, I shall bow to the superior 
knowledge of the scientific Professor; but there is a strong im- 
pression that the process by which worms consume grapes is 
rather more akin to eating than drinking : and I am quite 
willing to meet R. W. half-way, and say — siiching. 

B. W. p. 10 : — That the word to he supplied [how kind to accommodate 
Jioses, and supply Ms lapses !] is not yayin is obvious I ! ! 

Why supply yayiuy when * yayin ' is plainly there already ? 
and why put in * grapes', when Moses could have done that 
himself, if he had wanted it there ? 

B. W. : — Obvious from the faot, that the worms are not represented as 
preventing the drinking, and the gathering, by eating it, but by eating 
them, ... As the plural pronominal suffix cannot stand for yayin, it mast 
43tand for somethmg else [omitted by Moses !] which worms destroy. 

Will the * Professor' have the goodness to tell us, in his next 
edition, all about this plural suffix ? My copy of the Hebrew 
has not got it : has he been editing a newly discovered and 
most ancient MS.? To be serious, if the Professor — he is 
truly a great 'Professor' — ^had read my WorJcs, he might 
have avoided this disgraceful blunder, for I tell my readers of 
the ' genuine' fact — that the Hebrew does riot say them, and 
it does say 'IT'! The Bishop's* Bible of the date of 1568 
properly translates the clause in the singular.* 

Everybody has read of the plan of that other Innocent, the 
Ostjrich, who, when pursued by the Hunter, and exhausted, 
buries its head in a bush, or in the sand, under the delusion 

* The Septnagint has, * nor be gladdened by it,* meaning the wine; and 
does not introduce * grapes,' thou^ B. W. says that he * follows ' the Lxz. 
The Vulgate has, * nor shalt thou gather aught from it ' (vineyard under- 
stood). Sir Lancelot Brenton's translation from the Alexandrine M.S. is 
as follows : — * Thou shalt plant a vineyard and dress it, and shalt not 
drink the wine, neither shfdt thou delight thyself with it, because the 
'orm shall devour it." 
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that nobody sees what is behind ! B. W. is trying to hide — 
Ms ignorance^ in the vain belief that nobody sees ! A few 
days after receiving by post this * Yayin ' pamphlet, a second 
copy arrived, in which pages 9-10 are pasted in, while p. 10 
contains this note referring to the criticism on Dent, xxviii. 39. 
B. W. " * Thib pabaqbaph has been be-cast.'* 

And so, the ' learned' Professor has been made to see that he 
had discovered — a mai*e'a nest ! The ' recast' paragraph has 
dropt the "plural pronominal sufl&x" — ^has dropt the ' plural* 
ihem, even while not honestly taking up the singular it, — but 
the most detestable things of all, craft and arrogance, he has 
not dropt. Instead of frankly confessing his shortcomings 
and incompetency, he proceeds (in the old offensive style) to 
take up new and equally boggy ground! It will afford me 
an opportunity of saying more than is necessary to be said. 

B. W.'s New Cbiticism : — Yayin is directly connected with shatha, *to 
drink\ . . Would a Lexicographer, on discovering that a word occurred as 
the olJ€ct of the verb * to drii^, conclude that it meant something to eatf 
This is what Dr Lees has done. He has allowed his theory to rule the 
instance, instead of the instance to aid in determining the theory ! 

A single question will put this bosh oat of court : What is 
it the worms do with the grapes ? Here is a Professor trying, 
to make a word rule s,fact! — ^though that word is not * directly 
connected' with the fact, but with another thing altogether. 
The drinking is with persons, the eating with caterpillars. 
My theory is, that yayin applies to grape-produce in several 
fitates, and the passage cited does aid it, showing that a thing 
was not garnered or drank, because already consumed by 
caterpillars, which thing is admitted to be grapes. My argu- 
ment is just as good without the words, as with them. So 
far from being irdfluenced, as asserted, by the words agar * to 
gather', and aJcal * to eat', I can change them to 'garner' and 
* consume' — and my illustration is just as forcible as before. 
I simply said, " Yayin is there used in the sense of vinvm 
pendens, * hanging-wine', as a thing to be gathered, sucked, 
or eaten :" and R. W. admits that the reference was to fruit 
•* sucked'. But the very vice of * exegesis' which he untruly 
ascribes to me, is perpetrated by himself, in his endeavor to 
make the word shathah over-rule the * instance' of worms de- 
■stroying yayin ! His theory, besides, makes him spoil the 
grammar, needlessly interpolate the text, and by conjuring 
'exegesis,' deduce from Scripture what is not there to bring out! 

B. W. : — ^Dr Lees can refer to no principle, grammatical or philological, 
warranting him in giving the latter verbs {gather and eat) such ascendancy 
over the verb * to drink*. r^r\r\n]o 
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If the writer had any meaniiig in this, it is one beyond my 
power to perceive. B. W. himself says, " the idea of the verse 
is (1) that men should not drink the wine nor gather the 
grapes", because (2) '*the worms should destroy the fruiV* 
Does the latter verb * destroy', give * ascendancy* over * drink' P 
If not, why in my case should the verb * eating' do it P But 
the pinch is here, which B. W. seeks in vain to elude. What is 
the iliing which he calls ' fruit', called in the Hebrew P Why, 
Yatin ! That fact is my ' argument' — ^that is, the justification 
and illustration of my theory. 

In my judgment, however, the word agar would be better 
translated * gamer,' because in one of the three texts in which 
alone it occurs, the implication is more than simple ' gathering' 
of the harvest — ^it is that of * lajring up' for future use. " Nei- 
ther drink the yaym^ nor gcumer^ for the worms shall eat it." 
There is no mystery in the passage, save such as prejudiced 
theorists choose to make. 

Finally, had not R. W. been so absorbed in his own critical 
capers, he might have had a lucid moment in which to perceive 
that he was *' hoist by his own petard," since multitudes of 
things * fennent ' besides his favorite yayin. 

A whole page of pretentious twaddle follows next, about my 
reference to gephen-hayayin in Num. vi. 4. I have no objec- 
tion to translating it, * vine-tree,' as Benisch does, or * wine- 
vine,' as others do, or vine-of-the-yayin. On referring to my 
reprint of the article in 1853, 1 observe it is dropped out as of 
no consequence. This is, literally, therefore, a case of " much 
ado about nothing": but even here B.W. cannot do without an 
insulting insinuation, and talking his stated quantity of non- 
sense. 

B. W. p. 9 : — The proeess of fermentation by which yayin is evoked 
from the frnit of the vine . . • Dr Lees' order of enumeration is suspU 
clow / Unsoholarly as unphilosophical, etc. 

The order of enumeration, as I have already shown, was the 
natural one ; founded upon a conception, I am happy to think, 
very different from his, which is simply folly in a * ferment.'^ 
In the curious phraseology of this passage, we find their yaym 
distinguished from ' the fruit of the vine ', while another of the 
triad tells us ^at yayin is ' the fruit of the vine,' and that ' the 
fruit ' is yayin! Of course, we know better — but that's what 
they say. Now my diflBculty is this. A thing cannot be 

* evoked ' — called out — ^unless it be in : and since there is no 

* fermented juice ' in the wine-mne, or the Wine-o/-^^e-7iwe, 
the yayin of the Yayinites cannot be there ! B. W. turns up 
again his everlasting 'exegesis,' and calls me an 'exegete,' 
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plirases quite inapplicable to the purpose in handy which was 
simple exposition and classification. I stated conclusions ar- 
rived at from previous investigation, and I have found nothing 
in ' Yayin ' fitted to disturb them. 

On the passage, *' I have caused yayin to fail from the yeka' 
him^' (Jer. xlviii. 33), we have this * learned' comment : — 

B. W. : — The vessels are designated, not from the grapes, bnt from the 
liqnorl The very mention of t(;in«-pre8S or trine-vats oonveys, irresistibly,, 
the idea of wine. 

That may be so in the English, but how of the Hebrew, 
where the adjective wine is not attached to the name of the 
press or the vat ? What an oversight for a scholar ! Geth-semane 
(oil-press) reminds one of * oil,' not of wine : and gath never oc- 
curs as gath'jSLjia. : neither do I find yekav-horyayin^ bnt only 
yekav, without the * wine.' Had B. W. consulted my article 
VAT, in KUto (the genuine), he would have been spared this, 
and many another, blunder. He speaks of two * vessels,' as if 
that were all ! Why, yekav included the fruit-house, in which, 
the poorah and gath, or grape vats, Were placed ; and was quite 
as lUcely to bring twentyfrvita to mind, as one liquid, or a buncK 
of grapes. 

B. W. p. 14:— Dent. ziy. 26. The verse teaches that wine was used 
along with an unquestionable stbonq drink — shaykar. 

Simple dogmatism, or an equivoque ! The Hebrew term sTieh- 
har, cognate with Saccharum. (sugar), is a generic term for 
* Palm- wine,' which 'unquestionably' existed in ancient, and is 
still used in modem times, in both the fresh, the prepared, the 
d^i^gged and the fermented, state. This part of the argument 
will be settled with the next Professor — ^Mr Wallace.* 

B. W. p. 10 : — ^Dr Lees refers to Isa. xvi. 10, to prove that yayin HEANt 
grapes. * The treaders shall tread (otU) no yayin'. 

Blunder again! If the Hebrew says that ya/yin was 'trod- 
den,' then yayin there is applied to grapes. The Hebrew does 
say that, and does not say trodden * out '. What is the reply 
of R. W. ? It is, that somebody else (the Gh^ek to wit, of the 
Seventy) says it! Perhaps they do, — ^perhaps they don't, — 
but either way my statement is proved. In reality, however, 
tiie Lxx. also say * tread wine,' not ' tread out'. The point is 
what was trodden, not what ran * out,' or ran into: and from 
the Hebrew it is plain that ' grapes ' were meant. Thei^ was 
the same use of the word for wine in Greek and Latin : it occa- 
sionally applied to 'grapes'. The leenion, or hupolenion, has 

* See Dr Lees' article, DBnrK-STBONG, reprinted in Works^ ii. p. 97 ; or 
Prize Essay on Deut. xiv. 26 (1842) 
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nothing to do with it, since everybody knows that, if we tread 
the * yatjin in the grape ' (a phrase • well known to the Tar- 
gumist translators), thejnice will flow into the lower receptacle. 
But all this while, R. W. is wandering into the regions of 
poetry and fiction^ and forgetting the Hebrew. On p. 11, B. W. 
has a series of mis-statements, which we can hardly condense. 

B.W.: — From the facts that batter and honey are mentioned in con- 
nexion with milk, and that syrup is derived from a word which means wine, 
Dr Lees concludes that yayin in Isa. 1y. 1, being < eaten', must mean not 
winet l>ut grape-syrup or honey. 

This is a sad bnngle, but it is a purposed one, for deception. 
If my readers will go to the article, they will find my references 
distorted and my language belied ; — that I do not conclude 
that yayin was not yayin (or wine), but that the wine drank 
with milk was probably a boiled or syrup wine ; and that 1 do 
Twt ' derive ' syrup from sherap, seeing they are the same word ; 
that I do not say that yayin means honey ; and that I do not 
found any argument on the English term ' eat '. Ordinary per- 
versions of an unprincipled controversialist might excite my 
indignation : but R. W.'s are so huge and pitiful, that anger is 
swallowed up in contempt. 

B. W. p. 11 : — Strange, Dr Lees does not apply his argument to the milk 
as well as to the wine, to prove the milk to be green cheese. 

What argument, and where is it ? We presume that preserves 
and cream are known in Ireland ; and it seems to me quite 
easy to eat them, and at any rate rather hard to drink them. 
The tesimony to the existence of thick eatable wines, — and we 
have eaten thick milk in our time, as truly as * bread and 
honey' — ^is craftily kept back by R. W., as usual. 
. JN^ext follows a page, containing an extract from Prof. Stuart, 
as to the comprehensive meaning of aJcal, to * eat,' ' consumie '; 
but what it would prevent us doing (save some t/nnamed * un- 
ciitical exegesis'), I have not been able to make out. Ah ! he 
says — "Why does he (Dr Lees) try to argue from aJcal, that 
' wine ' SIGNIFIES syrup or honey ?" I would fain be as polite as 
I may, but truth here compels me to say of and to, this orator 
and writer — "You know tou aee inventing; that I have not 
used any such argument ; nor ever said that wine signifies 
honey." You can condense this statement, if you please, into 
three plainer words, — and then it will be * boiled truth.' 

B. W. : — Deut. xxxii. 14. The true translation, as any competent scholar 
will admit, is-—" And of the blood of the grape thou did'st dirink — chemer, 
loine." Chemer from cTiamar^ to * boil up', to ferment, to foam, is un- 
^^stionably a fermented liquor. 

To this supreme dogmatism, a, few facts shall reply. Dr A. 



lall reply. Dr . 
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Meaning of * Ferment* 5{; 

•Benisch, in the * Jewish Family Bible', translates : " Thou 
shalt drink the foaming blood of the grape." A little thought 
would show that this word has a descriptive sense herp, adding 
to the previous sentence the state of the wine, as * foaming' or 
fresh. Hence it has been trandated 'pure', by the Latinists, 
and by A. V. — Tremellius (1631) translated m&rum. Of course 
the blood of the grape is * wine' — that need not to have been 
said : and so the choice is between Jchemer the adjective, as 
(1) foaming, or (2) fermented. I admit the first idea, I de- 
cline the second as more remote, and as putting a curse in the 
place of a blessing. As Dr Smith's great Dictionary of the Bible 
well says, " the notion of foaming, or ebullition, may equally 
well apply to the frothing of liquid freshly poured out, in which 
latter case it might be used of an wnfermented liquid." (Art. 
Wine). It may as well be noted here, that all the words for fer- 
mentation originally denote only the apparent signs of that 
(for long unknown) process. Ferm is the same word as warm, 
and even hharm, * yeast.' Freund thus describes the various 
uses of the word:— "Fermento: to cause to me, swell, ferment 
Tropically, to sour, spoil. Fbrvbo : kindred with thero, T. Td 
* boil,' ferment, glow. Poet. To boil up, foam^ rage. II. To 
be in a ferment ; to ^warm," etc. A passage or two from Dr 
James's Pharmacopoeia Universalis (Lond. 1747) will show how 
late the modern ideas of fermentation came up ; — ^while the hold- 
ing of the notion " that the juices of fruits do not ferment," is a 
proof that the Babbins had no idea of the nature of vinous fer-^ 
mentation — and therefore that the name did not originate in that 
notion, but in the obvious appearance of the /oamm^-juice : — 

** BoERHAAYE Umits the ienn. fermentation to that intestine motion in 
vegetable fluids which tends to the production of cm inflammable vinous liquor^ 
misciblewW' water and intoxicating ; or an add uninflammable liqnor, called 
vinegar. 

First, then, the mass which in the beginning was at rest and took up'a 
certain space in the vessel, beoan insensibly to swell and rarify, to he 
elevated, and conceive an intestine motion through all its parts, which 
discovers itself by the strange gyration of the liqnor, upwards, downwardEf, 
and sideways, nor ceases, though the force changes every moment. In the 
meantime bubbles appeab to be generated in every part of the mass, 
which, with a strong tendency, endeavor to ascend, sometimes bursting as 
they rise, or else at the surface, with a hissing sound. Hence the wliole 
matter, hut especially il^e surface, becomes frothy, and with a noise like that 
of ebullition, emits an acrid spirit, which affects the nostrils with its acri- 
mony, is somewhat acid, wonderfully elastic, bursting, by its immense 
force, almost all vessels in which it is confined. [The carbonic acid gas.] 

By the second fermentation, an acid liquor is generated, called vinegar, 
that extinguishes flre, and is so far from innhriating, that it is a preservative 
against, and a remedy for, drunkenness j Vinegar is erroneously by some 
esteemed a liquor produced after the evaporation of the inflammab)'- 
spirits generated by the first fermentation. On the oonte^ry, the mc 
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veplete with spirits wine is, used for this purpose, the better will the yiae- 
gar be ; and tiie weaker the wine is, the less acid is the yinegar. 

The cliecks to fermentation, by which it is either impeded after it is 
begun, or entirely stopped, are as follow : — The acid vapor of burning 
gulphur long included with the air which is in the cask above the ferment- 
ing liquor ; for if a vessel thoroughly penetrated, and replete with this 
▼apor, receives the-fermenting liquor, and the upper empty part be after- 
wcuxls filled with the same vapor, and carefully stopt, you will prevent any 
farther fermentation. The acid^ of alum, nitre, salt, sulphur, and vit- 
riol, /7r^eit//erm«n/a/to/t, but, at the same time, spoil the liquors. The 
fresh expressed juice of the grape may, by boiling, be inspissated unthout 
losing any of its virtues ; but after fermentation, if it be only exposed to tho 
cold air, it is soon exhausted of all its spirits. 

Stopping the vessel so closely that nothing can pass in or out^ provided 
the vessel be so strong as not to burst by the force of the included liquor ^ also 
stops fermentation. This is evident by new ale put into very strong bottles, 
where the admission of air converts fermentation, so long suffocated and 
prevented', into the most violent effervescence, and discovers a prodigious 
collected force, 

A great degree of cold destroys all fermentation, for under thirty-six 
degrees of heat it will hardly make any progress. ^Nor is too much a less 
obstacle to it, which, if it exceeds ninety degrees, rather dissipates the 
active principles of fermentables, than assists and quickens them. Hence 
an exhalation under a greater degree of heat inspissates fluids to a de- 
gree of density unfit for fermentation. .Boiling has a much quicker effect, 
so that the richest juice of grapes^ which can hardly be kept from ferment- 
ing, will, by quick boiling, lose all its disposition to ferment, and be con- 
Terted into a mass that will rest for years without alteration. 

Alcohol owes its origin to fermentation alone^ nor can it be prepared in 
any other manner whatever. It exhilarates the mind and senses, makes 
a person brisk and agile, and, proceeding through various degrees^ at last 
causes drunkenness . . . Applied externally, it dries and corroborates the 
vessels, and coagulates the fluids contained in them, wherever it can 
penetrate. The extremities of the nerves where it can reach, it instantly 
dries, contracts, and deprives of all sense and motion. It is true, indeed, 
it takes from the nerves all sense of pain ; but then, at the same time, it 
destroys all their use. All the humors of the human body that we are ac- 
quainted with, it coagulates in an instant, except pure water and urine, 
whilst it hardens all the solid parts. It preserves the bodies of insects, 
fish, birds, and other animals that are put into it, from corruption or alter- 
ation for ages, if closely stopped. [Yet men take alcoholic drinks to pro- 
duce the change called digestion/^ As all vinous liquors borrow their 
intoxicating qualities, and all their properties wherein they differ from 
other fluids, from the alcohol which resides in them, I shaU make some 
remarks ,with respect to the usages generally made of them in common 
life . . I am satisfied that this alone destroys more lives than the accidents 
of war, added to all the distempers with which Providence has thought 
proper to afOlict mankind; and it is very remarkable that, besides the £s- 
iempeiB produced by drinking spirituous Hquors, an habitual use of these 
renders all diseases from other causes more difficult to cure. It is certain 
that fermented liquors are deleterious in proportion to their strength, 
that is, in proportion to the poisonous spirit or [the] gas they contain. 
However, though small fermented liquors do not immediately manifest 
their effects, yet I think it is not to be doubted but that an habitual use, 
even of these, must in the end induce an alteration in the^ constitution 
*o its disadvantage." Dig t zed by GoOglc - 
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Sir Hekby Thompson, M.D., has recently said the same — ^bnt 
of what avail in a world given up to pleasnrOy and patronized 
hj Divinity professors ! 

B. W. — ^Why should new-milk not be oalled yayin f 

There is no reason in the world why it should not, if people 
wish it.' It happened to be called what it is, to express another 
quality or appearance — that is all. But the word selected by 
K. W. is not happy, for in the Hebrew there is a special word 
for new-milk, and another for milk not new.* You see, we 
English, to get at the idea, use the adjective * new ' — ^which 
again expresses ' novelty* — and that is not the * property' of the 
milk ! There would be no end of asking why this, or why that 
Sometimes we know, sometimes we don't — ^but the fact is the 
same for all that. The word ' new, ' then, only suggests the 
state of the thing milk ; and if we know the thing, the name 
is expressive— ruot otherwise. The actual meaning and use of 
a word, then, do not depend on the derivation. 

To insinuate that I had some special design in keeping the 
idea of fermentation (whatever it might mean) out of sight, 
is a revelation of Jl. W.*s own ways; he measures me by himself. 
I repudiate the shabby insinuation. Does B. W. deny that the 
idea of ' boiling ' attaches to the original terms for wine, both 
Hebrew and Chaldee? But does anybody think of boiling now 
when he drinks port or sherry ? The article criticised expressly 
gives one use of yayin in reference to all kinds of fermented 
grape-juice, so that the fact of fermentation was not ignored, 
I could, however, quite afford to allow the absurdity that * fer- 
ment', as an unknown process, was the first idea expressed by 
the name ; and that would not prevent its acquiring by use the 
extended signification demanded by any argument of mine. 

B. W. — On Dr Lees' principle, the foaming liquid whioh the poet saw 
going down at Lodore f mast have been yayin — The abyss into which at 
Niagara tbe foaming waters rush, is a hnge international wine-vat. 

• KHALAB, for new-miift, means * fat, rich. ' Many words in Hebrew 
mean the same. 

KHEMAH, cnrdled-milk : kindred with cream ; probably from a word ez» 
pressive of * growing together *. The infallible Vulgate and the Seventy — 
** 800 years before Christ ! " — translate buttsb ! — and they must know, 
flay R. W. and G. M. 

f A cataract is not ' foaming*. The foam and froth are below the cata* 
ract. But here I am reminded of the fine line of Pope in his translation 
of Homer: — 

^ " The groaning pre88es.AK»n with floods of idiM.** 

Nothing could have been more natural than what happened : as Pope 
find Homer saw, so those who first applied yayin to grape-juice. The 
VOAM orginated the foameb (KJuxmar), 
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^8 Wide Meaning of Khamar. 

' i have stated no principle that anthorises this foolish ilius. 
tration, which is very inept. My illustration referred to 

* boiling np', not 'dashing down', — to effervescence, not to 

* tumbling *. No man, however, who knows Hebrew, would 
^ave talked in this wild way : as I shall now demonstrate. 
Here is this wretched pamphlet, ' Yayin ', and these Witness 
letters, — filled full of allusions to yavan, to khamar, to seor 
(ferment), — and the chief writer of all — he who caps the climax 
of critical chaos, — trying to ridicule a patent fact at the bottom 
of all these words, by a lame, limped joke about Lodore ! Take 
up Gesenius, now, or any other Lexicon. What have we here ? 

Khamab— To boil up^ to ferment. Spoken of the sea, Ps. xIyH. 8, 4. 
2. To be redt from the Idea of boiling, foaming, becoming heated. 
8. To swellt to rise in bubbles (effervesce), or heaps : from the idea of 
foaming as the sea, leaven of dough, etc. 
4. To daub with bitumen, or pitch. 

And now, what is the argument — good heavens ! that we 
have to call it so ? 

Ya^in can't mean to foam and boil, but must mean to * ferment*. 
' Else, according to Dr Lees, we might read the poet as saying, the watera 
at Lodore are tayin — fermented ! 

As if all this didn't confute the position of R. "W*., not mine. 
But he can*t see, perhaps, until I draw out the parallel to this 
monstrous parody of argument. 

Ehamab can't mean to foam and boil, but must mean to ferment. 
Else, according to B. W., we might read the Psalmist as saying, the 
waters are khamabt— fermented. 

Well, that is precisely what David does say — " The waters 
he troubled*^ — khamar. Hence, again, Dr Benisch, in his 

* Jewish Family Bible', thus renders the participle in Deut. 
xxxii. 14 : — " Thou shalt drink the foaming blood of the grape.' * 
If R. W. doesn't now see the predicament in which he has put 
himself by handling sharp tools with which he is not familiar 
at first hand, — ^then his case is hopeless. 

. If the famous Syrian word, the word of our * learned', very 
learned Missionaries, khamar, can thus be applied to a raging 
sea and to water, foaming or bubbling up, to pitch, to a lake 
of pitch (or asphaltum) called in Arabic al hummur, even to 
the substance of a pipe handle (meer-schatim, *foam\ and scum 
are the same word), would there be anything very startling in 
applying its admitted equivalent yayin to foaming grape- 
juice ? 

Now what 18 Professor Watts's new principle of philological 
derivation ? It is this : — that a name cannot be given to A or Z 
ON ACCOUNT OF (oT to express) any properties it may -mssesf in 



A Novel Principle of Derivation, 59 

COMMON wUh By Oy or Ml* A more Indicrons and insane 
notion was never gravely put forth since the world began. 
Within the last few minutes of reference to Gesenius, I have 
met, casually, with three passages to this effect : — " From this 
root word a large number of different words are derived." Of 
course, for it is the very ground of all growth in aU languages^ f,s 
a root gives forth branches, twigs, and fruit. Yet here is a 
pretended philologist ignorant of the very starting point of 
language ! In the illustrations just used, in following the fal- 
lacies of my presumptuous critic, examples have been given of 
several words founded upon the idea of * boiling up . How 
many are there in Hebrew based upon the idea of ' fatness ' ! 
How many upon the idea of heat and brightness ! How many 
upon the sensations of color! Whoever else, then, is compe- 
tent to discuss this question, I have shown that Professor 
Watts is not. 

Does the honest reader yet understand where and what B. W. 
is ? If not, I will illustrate his position by a few concrete ex- 
amples. He says : — ''If yayin was applied to grape-juice 
because it boiled or foamed [as Dr Lees says it was], then the 
same word must be applied to evebything that boiled or 
foamed, and they would all be yayin I Lodore would be yayin 
— ^new-milk would be yayvn — Niagara would be yayin, and its 
abyss a fermenting- vat" ! — ^and so on with the folly ad infinii.iim» 
On this ' principle', if we call an Indian of the Bocky Moun- 
tains a rec2-man, because that is his color, then we must apply 
the same word to everything that is red, say — ^Boses and Noseys, 
and they will become red-MsN ! Amazing ! If naming the 
appearance of ' foaming' can convert water into grape-juice, lye 
have the Miracle of Cana repeated ! — ^but to convert the color 
Bed, by this horse-chesnut logic, into a veritable corporeal M^n 
. who is red — transcends all other wonders ! Yet this huge non- 
sense — ^which would be disgraceful to a parish simpleton— 7IS 
here the spoken and printed word of a Belfast Professor I 

I Khalav (milk), refers to the idea of 'smoothness', 'fatness'y 
and * lubricity ': but since those ideas were already monoplize^, 
by other things, the Hebrews couldn't call milk by that name ! 
But alas ! they did, in spite of B. W.'s * principle '. 

* Max Milller lays down the very opposite law. " We arrive in the end 
of an analysis of language, at roots, and every one of these expres$es a 
fenercU, not an inditfidital idea" (Science of Language, p. 856.) ^e 
tells of a down who might have been a pupil of B. W.'s. The stream ti^at 
ran by his own door had no name. ** It was the rivers" he said. He was 
in snoh a delightful btate of innocence, that he thought the general p];o- 
peatty of streams was idcntieal with all the special properties of his riyelr: 
80 that it could as easily, by a Httle of Walls's logic, become Niagara or 
the Thames, as the Horse-chesnut became the Chesnut-horse. 
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Kar (lamb) derives its name from Karar, * to skip', to ran, 
etc. It was adopted by the Greeks, and applied both to lamh 
and the posture-land in which it skipt : so that, per B. W., the 
pastures * skipped ' too ! All this was very wrong, since other 
things also pranced, skipped, and danced : but t&ere wore no 
Belfast professors then ! 

Khol (sand), comes from a root signifying twisting, twining, 
sliding, etc. ; but since many oiker things twist and gyrate be- 
sides sand, in this arena of life, and not least, B. W.'s oration, 
the word ought not to have been used — ^lest the twisting, turning 
guality becomes converted into Tclwl — the sand itself I Oh ! 

Batzak (dough), says Gesenius, *' so called from its ' swelling*, 

* rising ', but sjpohen also of that not yet fermented ", ought not to 
have been used, according to B. W. , because the idea was 
already monopolised by other things ; and because if ' dough ' 
swells, and batzah is applied to designate a swelled face (like 

• ycM/in applied to Lodore), then the face is * dough ' ! ! ! Was 
this the origin of the politicians called ' dough*faces ' P * 

And here I may dismiss the nonsense about akal in the 
twelfth page. The word, as Stuart says, is used in regard to 
feasts, including both food and drink, just as our common word 

* dine' is. What then ? B. W. answers — " This would have 
saved Dr Lees from an uncritical exegesis*' — ^i. e. educing! 
How P " By arguing from akal * to eat ', in Isaiah Iv. 2, that 
yayin signifies * syrup ' or honey ". I didn't argue so, nor say so 
even ; but simply that ' syrup wines ' were probably the things 
referred to in that text. But B. W. violates his own rule 
about ' the rule ' and the * instance,' by taking for granted that 
the exceptional connotation of ' akal' is the rule, and so making 
it rule out the meaning of the context and of the facts. And 
were the text translated into Turkish, for example, then " buy 
sherap and milk" wDuld be as euphonious as our own version. 
I have not quarrelled with the version, but simply attempted 
to show the probable, and certainly very innocent meaning, of 

' the text. It is a fact, also, that the word akal, ' to eat, * is in 
the Scriptures almost invariably applied to solids, not liquids."]" 

'A 'dinner' without solids would be a poorish thing — yet a 
dinner mostly implies something to drink, without at all, on that 
account, meaning liquids'. This fact in language appears a 

* This, by the way, is the sixth Hebrew word treated of in this contzo- 
versy connected wiiJi the idea of * fermentation*, and one of its uses doesn't 
admit of the idea ! So much for derivation ! O, Dr Watts, Dr Watts I 

fAkal oocors hundreds of times, chiefly as *to eat,* occasionally as 
to * devour * and * consume * (of conrse determined by tne context, or na» 
tore of the siibject said to be consumed) , but never in direct relation to 
' anything more liquid than grapes or blood. r^^^^T^ 
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The EelaUon of (he Bible to Teetotaliam. 61 

pnzzle to B. W., but that is not a fanlt in the comprehension 
of the * principle ', but in that of the Professor j a faidt which I 
cannot possibly rectify. 

B. W. : — Holding rati(toalistic ground, they approach the Scripturea, 
not to ascertftin what they teaoh, but to prove that they cannot teaoh a 
doctrine repugnant to the moral nature of man and the moral charaoter 
of God. 

Now, though this would appear to be a sound position to 
take, the paragraph contains a false statement of facts : and 
on the face of it, an invention. For how does B. W. know the 
mood in which, forty years ago, Dr Lees approached the in- 
quiry p It was in no such mood, and with no such view, but 
with the beUef that the Bible held the views of the drinkers. 
It was the force of evidence that led him to abandon that false 
position, by furnishing another and a novel proof of the pe- 
culiar nature of the book. All other books were more or less 
tainted on that point — but the Bible was wholly right — a Tem- 
perance Book. B. W. assumes (everything is assumption with 
him) that we make the Bible the basis of the movement ! and 
that we are concerned to go to it to prove our principles!! The 
exact contrary is the historical truth. Dr Lees was denounced 
and defamed by Dr Edgar and others, in 1839-40, by Dr Camp- 
bell at a later date, because he insisted on the facts of experi- 
ence and science, and would not abandon his common sense 
and reason to accommodate the truth to the Bibbler*s theory. 

Challenged to examine the matter, he went to the Hebrew 
and Greek, and discovered that, as in the case of slavery, so in 
that of drinking, the Bible was against the priesthood's misin- 
terpretation. He can maintain Teetotalism without tlie Bible, but 
not the Bible without Teetotalism. It is his love for the Bible that 
makes him defend his present position ; for his temperance has 
its own foundations surely laid in science and in morals. But 
B. W., being in want of argument, must needs fulminate 
' rationalistic ' phrases to create a prejudice, as well as mis- 
state the facts and pervert the history. What, to his party, 
are the interests of the Bible compared with those of the Bottle? 
When physiology and experience have proved Alcohol to be 
unlit for a common drink, and the teeming fountain of disease 
and vice besides, any j^roo/ that they are regarded as a blessing 
in the Word must .(*by relentless logic') disprove the Divine 
origin of the Bible. Is it not better in our pleadings to be ra- 
iionistically reverent for purity than irrationally desperate for 
drink? 

B. W. p. 7 :— With regard to Dr Lees* standing among Biblical soholars, 
his artideB on this subject, Tassoyer,' 'Fruits,' * Wine,* etc., which appeared 
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in furmer editions of Kitto's Cyclopadla^ have, in the new edition [no 
date given!] been swjjers^dcd by truly, scholarly and critical articles, fiir- 
nished by more competent hands . . Doses of it (the original) are admin- 
istered in the siiape of temperance leotnres, as the genuine teaching of 
Eitto's valuable work ! 

This insulting paragraph is a photograph of the moral and 
mental qualities o{iU author, and its malice and muddle recoil 
upon himself. First, the article * Fruit' is not excluded from 
Kitto, nor, that we know of, from Alexander's emasculated Kiito. 
At any rate, it is in the edition before us (1869), confuting the 
silly article of Jennings, later on. Had R. W. read it (and 
comprehended it) he would have been saved from some blunders. 
Second, the edition of Alexander, the wine-merchant's son, is 
not the * genuine teaching of Kitto '; and it is almost a fraud 
upon the name of that clear-sighted man, who had adopted 
some of our views long before his Oyclopcedia was issued. So 
long as he lived, no article of mine was excluded, and he was 
as good a judge — almost ! — as B.. W. Third, to be serious, R. W. 
is no judge of scholarly and critical articles, as may be seen 
by the* mess into which he has got in criticising Dr Lees. 
However, after we have finished off the Professor, we shall 
attend to the superseding article of R. W.'s ' friend', and show 
what sort of ' competency' it displays. The reader can judge, 
and we shall be quite content with the verdict on the merits. 
IFourth, the story about Temperance lectures is cautiously 
vague. The trade motto is : ' To save exposure, no particulars 
given'. Fifth, these articles proved their power by working 
conviction, on all main points, upon the writers of the best Bible 
Dictionaries and CyclopsBdias that have followed : and the 
articles having impressed their teaching on such minds as 
Professor Eadie, Principal Douglas, Professor Tatlee Lewis, 
and other authors, the charge of incompetency on Dr Lees is a 
reflection upon them, (See our Preface.) Sixth, if the reader 
turns to Dr Lees' article * Ferment' in the * genuine Kitto,' and 
l;hen to the article * Leaven ' in the bastard Kitto, he will find 
that all the best ideas and references in the latter, by the 
Editor, are 'borrowed' from the discarded contributor, with 
some alterations of definition, the better to fall in with foregone 
drinking conclusions ! In fact, the better paH of the article 36 
a ' crib ', and the other part a mistake. 

B. W. : — As the argument, so far as the 0. T. is couoemed, by uniifenat 
consent, turns upon the Scriptnral usage of yayin, I confine myself to the 
examination of the arguments Dr L. has based upon the use of that term. 

This is unmitigated muddle : for in regard to the main ques- 
Hon — the Sacramental — yayin is never once mentioned in the 
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^ Bible! — ^and as to * nniversal consent' (who gave it, and when f) 
the fact is, that the texts usually relied upon by the drinkers 
'arethe Urosh and ahaU (<w«is, R. W. has it) texts, which Prof. 
Murphy says means mv»t^ i. e. *unferniented wine. * More- 
over, R. W. has not adduced one single temperance argument 
of Dr Lees, " based upon the use of that term " — for, in fact, 
he did not use any, and was not advocating teetotalism in the ar- 
ticle criticised, as any one may perceive by reading it over. 

B. W. p. 8 : — Yayin, As to its derivation, Dr Lees alleges that it comes 
from yavan, to be turbid, or * boU ' up. Gbsenius derives it from yorit to 
effervesce, to * boil, * to ferment. 

We placed no stress on its derivation, and don't care a jot 
what it was. * Csjidlestick' has its derivation on its face, but 
the thing now is Candle&ra89, when it is not plate, or silver. 
We leave pedants to quibble about derivation, and go to facts — 
though it is satisfactory to have Gesenius on our side, espe- 
cially with such a distinguished scholar as B. W. against us ! 

B. W. : — ^Dr Lees will allow yayin to express the idea of * foaming, ' but 
not that arising from the chemical action carried on in fermentation. 

I should call this a falsehood, if I did not believe it to be a 
'stupidity. R. W. conceals my reasons, which the reader will 
please consult. If he have read them, a few questions may now 
. be asked. Which come first— the * foaming ' or * the fermen- 
tation ' ? All juices flowing irom crushed fruit, * foam ' before 
they ferment, and they * foam ' when they ferment. The emas- 
culated Kitto even (art. Leaven), admits that the Hebrew word 
ferment^ n«tt^, eeor, * to boil, ' is cognate with Arabic sJidra, 

* to boil up. ' The truth is, that the name could not originally 
express an unknown, invisible, not understood chemical action ; 
and when that process was partially known, not in its nature 
but the change induced, the original appearance, and the word 
for it, * boiling,' were still the only marks of the process. Even 
as late as the last century, in French works, the word bouilli^ 

* boiling,' was the ordinary word for 'fermentation.' It is quite 
^ amusing, then, to watch the juggle which the Professor is play- 
ing off, first upon his own simplicity, and, second, upon the 
mental innocence of his deluded admirers. In plain English, 
he complains that having laid down the OWGIKAL meaning of 
yayin as * foaming-juioe ' of grape, I did not make the Wattsian 

" addendum — " Also the chemical and originally unknown condi- 
tion of fertnented juice. " Simple as it is, then, I have to 
explain — for the benefit of lucid Yayinites — that an original 
sense cannot be a secondary, any more than a son can be his 
own father ! 
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B. W. p. 19:— What authoritif lias Dr Lees for grouping yayin and teara 
of grapes together, as exegetioal oo-ordinates — an unscholarly jumble f 

Authority and abase, again ! Well, I turn to the first Lexicon 
on my left hand. It is Prof. Lee s, of Cambridge. ** roi. Lit., 
tear, Metaph., juice of the grape. Wine, and perhaps the pre- 
cious gums and oiL" He refers to Eichhorn and Simonis as 
being in the same * unscholarly jumble ' ! So from Cambridge 
T rush to Germany, to consult old Buxtorf (Basle, 1736): — 
*' Demoa, lachryma ; Metaph., veluti Vini vel Olei ; Exod. xxii. 
29, id est, Fmgum ac Vini, oleique primitias, ut dicitur, Deut. 
xviii. 4. Lachrymam,id est, mustum*'SLC oleum, qusa calcata,instar 
lachrymarum manant, et gultaiim stiUant " Buxtorf, alas ! is 
in a worse * jumble ' than 1 1 Is anybody any better save the 
infallible Professor? I turn now to my right, and pick up 
"Osbum's excellent little Lexicon (Bagster, 1844), which says : — 
*' Demoa, tear, juice of the grape," etc. I take up another 
small * authority ' — the great Lexicon of Prof. Gesenius, and 
read again : — " Demoa : collectively, tears of olives and grapes, 
i. e. WINE amd oil. Exod. xxii. 28 (29)." At last I fly to K W.'s 
favorite Lxx— * 300 years before Christ M ! " Thou shalt not 
keep back the first-fruits of thy threshing floor and press" 
Didii't B. W. himself argue that the wine-press impHed wine ? 
"What a pother then about — ^nothing I 

B. W. p. 19 : — ^Besides, there would be as much ground for taking yayin 
as the key to the tears, as for taking the * tears' as the key to ' yayin.' 

Just as you please, my dear Professor — ^you make your * jum- 
ble,' and you ixke yov/r choice 1 The demoa of the Hebrews was 
the protropos of the Greeks — the first droppings of the press, 
before much pressure had been applied — * Virgin wine,' as I 
have heard it called in Sicily : the nieuwe wyn of the Dutch 
and Spanish merchants. 

R. W. p. 18 :— Equally wnatithoritative is the reference to Cant. v. i ; 
vii. 19 (Heb.) In the former, the verb shakar is used, which signifies not 
only to * drink abundantly,* but, oftener, to be intoxicated. Surely, it is 
the acme of exegetical rashness to cite this to prove that yayin means the 
onfermented juice of the grape ! 

I did not * cite ' this text, nor refer to it for the purpose as- 
signed : but surely it is far worse than * exegetical rashness' — 
it is profane and gratuitous folly, to allege, without any proof, 
that a Young Woman was * drinking abundantly ' of intoxicat- 
ing wine with her lover — or, if it be symbolism, that the Virgin 

* Tirosh is « wine,' says B. W. Tirosh is mustum, says G. M. Ergo 
mustum is wine. ^ I 
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Spouse of the Ohuroh was given to the * abnndant ' use of sym- 
bolic intozieants ! 

B. W. p. 18 : — A wine possessing such properties (* goeth down sweetly ')» 
we are to understand, cannot be intoxicating ! (See the whole objection.) 

This is another of R.W.'s convenient fictions, got up for a nier& 
show of learning ! My * argnment ' was not * of course founded ' 
on the phrase meysharem, but on the facts of the case. That 
word does not mean * sweetly,' and was by myself translated 
* upward' — right-up — in the last clause of the article criticised 
(which see). Once for all, then, when any reader may find 
K. W. afiRrming that I * fondly deny,' or would * fondly erase,' 
this, that, or the other, let him be on his guard, and suspedt 
some * not very creditable controversial expedient.' I deliberately 
afiEirm, that during the last forty years of controversy, with 
men and ministers of all kinds of culture and no culture, I 
never met with such evidence of jumble, of ignorance, of arro- 
gance, of untruthfulness, in any single production, as in this ora- 
tion of Professor Watts. 

B. W. p. 22 :— Rev. xir. 10. According to Dr Lees' doctrine, grape-juice 
must be mixed with drugs to become intoxicating ! 

Well, limple t^nfermented grape-juice is as harmless as milk^ 
and as nutritious. Can R. W. alter the fact ? 

B. W. p. 23 : — According to Dr Lees, wine is not the symbol of drunken- 
ness until' it is drugged. 

This is another 'invention' — but what does this 'stuff' 
prove? Here is the logic. "Tayin merum is an emblem of 
Divine wrath. Grape-juice cannot be imagined to be such. 
Ergo " — WHAT ? R. W. has forgotten to say. 

B. W. : — According to the passage cited in the proof [E. W. conceals that 
it is from Bishop Lowth] the symbol of that wrath is wine t^nmixed ! 

Another falsity, as the reader will see by reference. The 
Bishop says mia;e(^* akratonM — ^which means wndilfited fer- 
mented wine made stronger by mixture with drugs. What 
can be said of such shameless perversion ? 

R. W. then refers to Psalm Ixxv. 9, where he gives to Jchamar 
the sense of * boils up, foaming ', and speaks of discriminating 
the ingredients of the admixture — which was precisely what i 
had done myself! This critic evidently presumes that his 
readers will never read the article criticised, and thus detect 
the unbroken series of perversions of which his speech consists. 

Now, reader, please turn to the article, and to sections d and e, 

E. W. p. 23 :— The passage cited, therefore^ cannot be fairly adduced in 
support of the position that wtrw means (I) an wnintoxicating drink. ^ 
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' which include these passages. Are they not plain descrip- 
tions of two distinct kinds of intoxicating wine ? In the very 
fact of accusing me of not acting * fairly,' R. W. is convicted 
of palming off upon his readers, not only an untrue statement, 
but one which absolutely attributes to me the contrary doctrine 

' to that which the sections teach ! 

At last, p. 24, we come to some positive argument. It having 
been shown that " the passages relied on by Dr Lees demon- 
strate that yayin invariably means a fermented liquor", R. W. 
proceeds to support that wonderful criticism by an equally 
wonderful historical review of the use of wine, occupying four 
pages ! But even this cannot be done without an attempt to 
prejudice the court. He says : " Tliey teach that intoxicating 
drink cannot, in any case, be partaken of without sw," etc. I 
cannot fix upon * they ' — it is too vague ; why, then, should I 
and others be made responsible for * they' ? For one, I never 

. met with these ' they ' — and never expect. ** Whatsoever is 
not of faith, or knowledge, is sin" — but this is not so wide as 
any case. Sin is the doing the conscious wrong, — and as 
everybody professes to be guided by the Will of Grod, a good 
deal of sin may be committed by winking at the evidence which 
nnfolds that will to every sane intellect. Certainly, this speech 
is " bom in sin, and conceived in iniquity." It is a more con- 

- elusive proof of ' orginal sin,' depravity both of head and 
heart, than anything I have lately met with. Now let me con- 
dense the history : — 

1. Lambs and rams were daily offered as a burnt-offering, 
each with yayin, 

2. Yayin was offered with it, a quarter of a bin, as a * sweet 
savour" unto the Lord. 

3. Whereupon R. W. asks the other innocents if it is not an- 
tagonism to the Word to pronounce such use a profanation ? 

Certainly it is, but who does it? We don't. R. W. then 
undertakes to prove, that this yayin was of the same kind as 
that used by Noah— which, when he has done it, we shall be 
tmdone indeed ! Now mark the subtle process ! 

B. W. — That it was of the same kind has been already proved I and 
may be further shown 1 1 

Where proved ? How ? We have overlooked the proof, if 
given. But, if proved, we don't want it showing. Enough is 
as good as a feast — and of the sort, better. Still, let us see if 
these * showings ' are more than show. 

B. W. — (1) No command to guard against the use of an improper kind. 
Surely, the law would not have failed to describe the proper kind, if there 
had been two kinds ? r^r^r^n]^ 
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This IS much more like * begging' than' showing M But I 
will meet it point blank. The law was addressed to rational 
beings, and as they were left to judge what was a diseased 
lamb or a lame pigeon, so they were left to settle about the wine. 
When the law commands the right thing to be done, there is 
DO need to specify the wrong one. At any rate, it is not 
always, nor often, done. How easy, for example, it would have 
been to settle the meaning of baptism by a long description of 
what it was not — ^but it wasn't done, and baptists and psBdo- 
baptists, immersers and sprinklers, have had to fight it out ever 
since. But as to wine, there were two kinds, and many species. 
There was 'the foaming blood of the grape', expressly contrasted 
with ^ wine, the poison of dragons ', — the wine mixed with 
bad, and the wine mixed with innocent, ingredients, as R. W. 
admits. There was the innocent tirosh (mustum) and aJms^ 
according to Prof. Murphy, and there was the shekar, or palm 
wine, which we know to have been used in different states by 
the Syrians — and yet there is no such details about them in the 
law as B. W. says there * surely must be ' !* 

(2) After the sin of Nadab (Lev. x. 8-9) the Lord prohibited yayin or 
shaykar. If the words are not taken uviformlif to mean an intoxicating 
liquor, what would be the meaning of the law ? 

The objection is invalid for a very simple reason, viz : that 
all sorts might be excluded for. the sake of prudence, as was 
the case with the Nazarites. But if this text proves nothing 
against us, it proves a great deal against the triumvirate. The 
express prohibition of wine to the Priests — oiall wine, and of the 
good hecavse of the had — ^proves beyond rational controversy, 
that the ya?/in-offerings were not considered to have a moral 
significance, and to imply a Divine approval — if, as they say, it is. 
always innocent and safe to drink. But again, it is not needful 
t(J distinguish in words between strong-drink and wo^strong- 
-drink j? When a judge says to a condemned mnrderer — or the 
culprit says to the crowd attending his execution — * Beware of 
drink ' ! — ^no one wants any pedantic and professorial words to 
teU what sort of drink. ' Wine is a mocker,' as ruled by the 

** In the text, I do not pursue the relation of this argument to our present 
duty ; but I may suggest that the purpose of the ceremonial law was not 
to teach absolute righteousness, but to illustrate and promote partial. For 
anything I see, God might permit fermented wine to be burnt. The 
ceremonial law imposed a yoke the Jews could not bear, as it was : and it 
could hardly be within its scope to anticipate as an absolute law the 
developments of physiological science concerning alcohol ; but supposing 
God had done so, and the abuse had not been punished with death, B. 
W. would have contended that it was of no more consequence than other 
precepts that haye lapsed. ^.^,,^^^ .yGoOglc 
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understood facts of the case, is as clear as ' alcoholic wine is a 
mocker.' — Both are without sense, if you are : and you are left 
to interpret ^what wine' is denoted by the facts, and whau 
* alcoholic wine' by the facts also.* 

(3) Eli charged Hannah with drankenness. She denied it. Surely they 
understood ^aym to be intoxicating 1 

Of course some yayin — and what then P Does anybody deny 
that ' yayin is a mocker,' save the triumvirate, who say not it^ 
but ' too much ' of it, is a * blunter of the intellectual power' ? 

(4) Will any one yentrtre to say that the yayin of 1 Sam. i. 14, 15, was 
different from that of the 24th verse ? 

Here we are landed in the negative once more, when we were 
looking for some positive * showings.' This is only No. 1 over 
again. If B. W. has any text that associates Divine sanction 
with the use of intoxicating yayin, let him produce it. This 
does not: much less does it prove that the wine which Eli 
thought made Hannah drunk, and which she had not taken^ 
Was the same as some other wine used by somebody else, for a 
purpose quite different, and the same too as made Noah drunk 
centuries before ! That a word occurs twice in the same chap- 
ter doesn't prove anything about the meaning or use of the word : 
nay, the one verse might refer to the worst ' stuff' that Wine 
Merchant ever sold, and the other to the purest ever yielded by 
the grapes of Eschol. We have a faint remembrance of the 
word * wife ' occurring in a certain chapter, — ^is it the vii. 26 and 
28 of Ecclesiastes ? — would R. W. regard the women as * inter- 
changeable equivalents' (to borrow his fine phrase) because 
the words are alike ? R. W. asks — "Are we to assume that the 
yayin of the 10th chapter was different from that of the 15th ? '^ 
— ^to which I answer, certainly not — assume nothing, but prove 
what you set out to do. 

(4) In the same book (chapter zxy.], we have an account of two great 
Bkms of yayin presented by Abigail to David— taken out of the common 
stock of that same yayin which made Nabal so beastly dnmk. 

Well, and what then ? Did Noah get his stock from Abigail's 
cellar ? * Was it intoxicating ? ' Probably it was — though pos- 

* Under this head, R. W. says :— " The limitation of the prohibition to^ 
the occasion proves the lawfulness of the use of yayin as a social beverage. " 
Ko, it doesn't — ^unless there be a quibble in the word * lawful.' A person 
may have the law on his side for prohibiting in a certain sphere — ^yet the 
thing allowed outside may not therefore be right. We prohibit gambling 
in streets and public-houses, but not in private houses, which make the 
bigger sphere. God put limitations on slavery among the Jews — but he 
did not abolish it. Was that slavery right beyond the part not touched by 
the law ? Divorce was permitted, was it right, beoause lawful T 
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tibly it was not, since, no donbt, so great a man had a variety 
of wines. ** Had David been a Gbod Templar", says R. W., 
"he wonld have spamed it from him". Certainly — and had 
David been a Good Christian wonld he not have spnmed the 
temptation to adnltery and mnrder ? R. W. refers to David as 
if he were infallible, bnt amongst w«, who ever contended that 
David was the model temperance man, or the Grand Chief 
Templar ? 

Here then these trumpeted facts tnm ont to be as useless 
as the ** mere petty verbal criticisms" of R. W., which it has 
been my painfal duty to analyse and expose : and I have now 
only to notice a curio^ creed which he professes, and a Parthian 
arrow which he lets fly, as he retreats into the obscurity from 
which he should never have emerged. Lord Bacon said of thd 
schoolmen, " they were made ^rc« with dark keeping", and the 
same may be said of my assailant. If his reputation as reasoner 
and scholar is at an end, let him not blame me, but recollect 
that he has brought the chastisement and exposure upon himself. 
I passed over his oral speech with contempt, knowing that, as 
there was nothing in it but diyuse and arrogance^ it must neces- 
sarily be forgotten as an empty sound ; but this ' Yayiu' being 
published, I felt it my duty to treat it as counterfeit, and nail it 
fast upon the table of controversy^ as a ' caution * to others, and 
a protection to the public. 



The 'Parthian arrow' is an insinuation of rationalism 
against our theory. I give the proper reply to that in the 
words of the famous Bishop Hokslbt : — 

^^ Nothing hath been more detrimental to the dearest in- 
terests of man — ^to his present and his future interests — to his 
present interests, hy ohstructing the progress [or acceptance] of 
scientific discovery, and retarding that gradual improvement of 
his present condition which Providence hath left it to his own 
industry to make ; tp his future interests, hy lessening the credit 
of revelation in the esteem of those who will ever lead the opinions 
of mankind. Nothing hath been more contrary to man's in- 
terests, both in this world and in the next, than what hath too 
often happened, that a spirit of piety and devotion, more ani- 
mated vrith zeal than enlightened hy knowledge in subjects of 
physical inquiry, hath blindly taken the side of popular error 
and vulgar prejudice : the consequence of which must ever be 
an unnatural war between Faith and Reason — ^between human 
science and divine. Religion and Philosophy, throvgh the in* 
discretion of their votaries, in appearance set at variance, form 
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as it were their opposite parties : persons of a religiods cast 
are themselves deterred, and woold dissnade others from whd 
they weakly deem an impiovs wisdom ; while those who are smit>- 
ten with the stady of nature, revile and ridicnle a revelation, 
which, as it 18 in some parts interpreted by its weak professorst 
wonld ohlige them to renonnce their reason and their senses, 
on those very subjects in which reason is the competent judge, 
and sense the proper organ of investigation. It is most cer- 
tain, that a Divine revelation, if any be extant in the world— 
a Divine revelation, which is, in other words, a discovery of 
some part of Gk)d's own knowledge made by Ood himself, 
notwithstanding that fallible men have been made the instru- 
ments of communication — must he perfectly free from all mixture 
of humam, ignorance and errtyr in the particular subject in which 
the discovery is made. The discovery may, and, unless the 
powers of the human mind were infinite, cannot but be 
limited and partial ; but, as far as it extends^ it must be accu* 
rate ; for a &ilse proposition, or a mistake, is certainly the very 
reverse of a discovery. In whatever relates therefore to re- 
ligion, either in theory or practice, the knowledge of the sacred 
writers was infallible, as far as it extended ; or their inspiration 
had been a mere pretence : and in the whole extent of that 
subject, faith must be renounced, or reason must submit impli- 
citly to their oracular decisions. But on other subjects not 
immediately connected with theology or morals, it is by no 
means certain that their minds were equally enlightened, or 
that they were even preserved from gross errors : it is certain, 
on the contrary, that the prophets and apostles might be suffi- 
ciently qualified for the task assigned them, to be teachers of 
ihat wisdom which '* maketh wise unto salvation," although in 
the structure and mechanism of the material world they were 
less informed than Copernicus or Newton, and were less 
•knowing than Harvey in the animal economy. Want of 
information and error of opinion in the profane sciences, may, 
for anything that appears to the contrary, be perfectly con- 
sistent with the plenary inspiration of a religious teacher : since 
it is not all knowledge, but religious knowledge only, that such 
teacher is sent to propagate and improve. On subjects uncon- 
nected with religion, therefore, no implicit regard is due to the 
opinion which an inspired writer may seem to have entertained, 
in preference to the clear evidence of experiment and obser- 
vation, or to the necessary deduction of scientific reasoning 
from first principles instinctively perceived. Nor, on the other 
hand, is the authority of the inspired teacher lessened, in his 
T)roper province, by any symptoms of error or imperfect infor- 
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mation upon other snbjects. If it could be, clearly proved 
against any one of the inspired writers,- that he entertained 
opinions on any physical subject which the accurate researches 
of later times have refuted, — that the earth, for instance, is at 
rest in the centre of the planetary system, or that he had used 
expressions in which such notions were implied, — I should 
think myself neither obliged, in deference to his superiority on 
another subject, to embrace his erroneous physics, nor at 
liberty, on account of his want of information on these subjects^ 
to reject, cmt call in question, any part of his religious doctrine. 
But, though I admit the- possibility of an inspired teacher's 
error of opinion on subjects which he is not sent to teach 
(becanse inspiration is not omniscience, and some things there 
must be which it will leave imtaught), though I stand on this- 
jpoint for my ovm and every man's liberty ; and protest against 
any obligation on the believer's conscience to assent to a phi- 
losophical opinion ihcidentally expressed by Moses, or by St' 
Paul,* upon the authority of their infallibility in Divine know^^ 
ledge, — though I think it highly for the honour and interest 
of religion that this liberty of philosophizing should be openly 
asserted and most pertinaciously maintained, — yet I confess itr 
appears to me no very pA)bable supposition that an inspired- 
writer should be permitted, in his religious discourses, to affirm' 
a false proposition on any subject [especially on a question 
of drinking, so intimately connected with religion and 
morals], or in any history to misrepresent a fact; so that 
1 would not easily, nor indeed without the most cogent proofs 
•embrace any notion in philosophy which should be ei7t- 
dently and in itself repugnant to an explicit assertion 
of the sacred writers. Their language, too, notwithstanding 
the accommodation of it that might be expected for the 
sake of the vulgar, to the notions of the vulgar, on points 
in which it is of little importance that their erroneous views 
should be immediately corrected, is, I believe, far more accu- 
rate — more philosophically accurate, — ^in its allusions, than is 
•generally imagined [especially so on this moral and practical 
subject of drinking]. And this is a matter which, if sacred 
criticism comes to be more generally cultivated, will, I doubt 
not, be better understood. Meanwhile, any disagreement that 
hath been thought to subsist between the physics or the records 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the late discoveries of experiment 
and observation, I take in truth to be nothing more than a 

* As, for example, when Moses says that the hare chews the cad ; or 
-^hen St Paul says that the seed mast die before it grows, and die as the 
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disagreement between false conclusions drawn on both sidea 
from tnie premisses. It may have been the fault of divines to 
be too -hasty to draw conclusions of their own from the doc-, 
trines of Holy Writ, which they presently confound with the, 
Divine doctrine itself , as if they made a part of it ; and it hath 
been the fault of natural philosophers to be no less hasty to 
build conjectures [or opinions] upon facts discovered, which 
they presently confound with the discoveries themselves, — 
although they are not confirmed by any experiments yet made, 
and are what a fuller interpretation of the phenomena of 
nature may hereafter perhaps refute, 

^' Thus, while genuine revelation and sownd philosophy are in 
perfect good agreement with each other, and with the actual 
constitution of the universe, the errors of the religious on the 
one side, and the learned on the other, run in contrary direc- 
tions ; and the discordance of these errors is mistaken for a discord 
of the trutlis on which they are severally grafted. To avoid this 
evil in every comparison of philosophy with revelation, extreme 
caution should be used to separate the explicit assertions of 
Holy Writ from all that men have inferred beyond what is 
asserted, or beyond its immediate and tiecessary consequences ; 
and an equal caution should be used to separate the clear, naked 
deposition of experiment from all conjectural deductions. 
With the use of this precaution, Bevelation and Science may 
receive mutual illustration from comparison with each other ; 
but without it, while we think that we compare God's works 
with Ood's Word, it may chance that we compare nothing 
better than different chimeras of the human imagination." 

In the spirit of this passage I concur, and my ' Works' are 
illustrations of it. 

Prof. Watts's * Creed ' is of no consequence to anybody but 
himself, and so I leave it with other dead things, and, with 
one general remark, conclude my criticism. He and his allies 
do not seek a conciliation of apparently conflicting facts — 
those of Science and Scripture. Why ? Because they either 
first ignore the Book of Nature (being true Manichees), or 
refuse to read its testimony ; or they dogmatically affirm a 
desired and foregone conclusion—* It is a science falsely so 
called' ! Were that so, why not sJww its falsity, and the things 
is then done with, there being nothing which contradicts, and 
therefore nothing to reconcile ! Behold, however, how differ- 
ent their procedure where prejudice and appetite are not con- 
cerned Is it a point about Geology or Genesis, or an imma- 
terial question of the identity of some Bible-named locality in 
Syria or Palestine ? They will invent • suppositions' ; because 
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they are willing to accept a reconciliation. In our question they 
reject all snggestions and all historical iliastrations, and insist 
upon the whole theory of teetotalism being expressed in an an- 
cient book, and in the very language of Qur modern days ! "If 
God meanfc this, or that, why didn't he say it in those very 
words ? " Ask the Arabs to find you the village of Capernaum^ 
and they will point to TelUHoum ; and the critics tell you that 
Tell is * a substitute for OapharJ* Ask where Bethsdida was^ 
and they originate the 'hypothesis' that there were two towns 
of that name ! But when it comes to ' IJnfermented Wine/ 
then even the evidence of a. change of name is ignored, and no 
extraneous proof or hypothesis can be tolerated — nothing but 
exegesis-^ the editction out of nothing — save a name! And, 
after all, the whole theory of conciliation is implicit, in ortho- 
dox commentators on the Bible, published long ago. Arch- 
bishop Newcome, in a passage which will be given in my reply 
to Prof. Wallace, anticipated my views in their essential prin- 
ciple, and the following, from the commentary of fehe pious 
Thomas Scott, contains the gist of the whole matter: — 
^' Heavenly blessings are represented by a cup of wholesome 
exhilarating wine ; but the wrath of God by a cup of wine 
mingled wUh ingredients of that hind which tend to produce 
fear, distress, and despondency : from this cup [not the other] 
the Lord dispenses to sinners." 

While the teetotal position is founded upon the whole Bible, 
harmonious in every part, the apology for drink rests upon 
^cra;ps wrenched from their context, and interpolated by appe- 
tite. In the language of an earnest divine, *' It is not enough 
to find a text in the Bible. Torn from its context, you may 
find that for anything. There is no mistake, there is no folly, 
there is no heresy — I had almost said there is no crime — for 
which you may not find some color of authority in some 
disjointed scrap of Holy Writ. . . One Scripture is set 
over against another, and he who takes but one will find it 
mischievous and not edifying. One Scripture is given to 
interpret another: only he who reads &o^^ will know either."* 

But the tendency of these drink apologies is as bad as the 
theory is absurd. It countenances a fatal presumption, and a 
defiling sensualism. It encourages the weak to walk upon 
the edge of a precipice, and it contravenes the express moral 
teaching of the Master. The charges made against us recoil 
upon the * accuser of the brethren.' 

'^Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God. Plural in the 
original ; Christ reads it in the singular — that he may make 

* Dr G. J. Yaoghan'B Two Great Temptations, p. 164, London: 1872. 
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the general special, and the nniversal personal. Let ns follow 
Him in this — making the ye of the Bible into the thou of the 
conscience, and so bringing home to the man that which was 
written for the race. But most of all this — the sin of Pre- 
snmption — ^the sin of going to the edge, the verge, the margin 
^f evil — ^the sin of looking over the precipice of danger, physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual — the sin of saying, * If God is. He 
can keep — ^if God is. He can either prevent me from doing it, 
or bear me scatheless.' In the case of Jesus, the temptation 
was not to a sin, only to rashness, 07ily to risTc, only to prodigy. 
His far-reaching eye saw in it the very principle, or no-prin- 
ciple, of Massah and Meribah — veiled in a specious garb, which 
it was His to penetrate and to tear in twain — saw in it the self- 
willed demand of the mighty help of God ; the perversion of 
the promise, * I will keep thee in all thy ways,' into a promise 
to keep thee in ways not thine-^keep thee in the passage 
through a now-natural element, — saw in it the sin of judging for 
the Most Hiffh — of saying to Him, * Thus will I do, and Thou, 
if Thou be God, wilt ma^e and unmake, to indemnify me 1 * 
This is the sin of sinSj in reference to the highest part of 
man's nature. This is using the knowledge of God, the pro- 
mise of God, the sonship of God, not for service, but for self- 
pleasing. This is first to settle my will, and then to bend 
God's will to it. This is to invert the order of the Creator and 
the created — to make man rule, and God serve." * 

* This wise doctrine taught by Dr Yaughan, Master of the Temple, 
has its social sequel in the no less wise words of Dr Temple, Bishop of 
Exeter : — " I have read in the old Book that it is good for a man, if he 
find temptation too strong for him, that he should cut it off ; I have read 
in the old Book that if it be his eye ot his hand, still, if it be too much 
for his moral strength, he most haye done with it altogether. And shall 
I be told that what is one of the most important duties of a man, of a 
Christian — one of the most important duties of one who has all the 
strength of the grace of God to shield him through his temptation, — one 
of the most important duties of the man who is distinctly told to trust in 
that grace, — shall I be told it is one of hi8 most important duties to out 
temptation off when he finds it too great, and meanwhile the community 
at large shall acknowledge no such rule ? — that, if they see temptation, 
and visibly prove it is too strong for all their force, they are not to be at 
liberty to cut it off ? I cannot for a moment listen to such argument. I 
do not, for myself, I confess, veiy greatly care what may be the form 
which any legislation may take hereafter, if we can succeed in obtaining^ 
it. I wish to see the number of public-houses diminished. I wish to see 
that done as fast as possible ; and if the best means of doing it be to 
enable the people themselves directly to do it, the sooner the people ara 
entrusted with the power, the better." 
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KTTTO'S OYCLOP-aSDU ON THE TIBOSH OF SCRIPTUBB« 



[From the Ttrnperanee Spectator for Oot 1, 1808.] 



The name of Dr Kitto will long be associated with the litera-« 
tnre of the Bible. No man has done more to advance the 
study of sacred learning in this country, and no one has done so 
much to bring the results of the study and the researches of 
modem travellers before the public mind in an attractive form. 
His Cychpcedia was a noble task worthily executed; but the quar- 
ter of a century that has elapsed since ilie first edition appeared 
demanded revision and addition. It was due to the editor,' 
however, as well as the contributors, that modifications and 
additions to the articles should be made by the original contri-^ 
butors ; or, failing them, that the new matter should be added 
without any material change on the old. The late distinguished 
editor and originator has, in certain respects at least, been 
singularly unfortunate in his successor in the editorship. We 
advise those who are fortunate enough to possess the original' 
edition, to retain it. It is the only one that properly deserves 
the name of Kitto*8 Cydopcedia. Dr Alexander has introduced 
a class of articles not embraced in the original plan, and the 
propriety of the change is at least questionable. But the 
liberty he has taken with the great work of Kitto, in cutting 
out some of the articles altogether, and substituting others on 
the same subject, is more open to censure. Still, had he sub- 
stituted something better, the public would have acquiesced, as 
the change would have been to their advantage. In the article 
Wine, the change is immensely for the worse. The singularly 
able and exhaustive article by Dr Lees, Ml of valuable infor- 
mation, much of which must have been new to many readers at; 
the time it was first published, is now excluded, giving place to 
a feeble paper by the Bev. Isaac Jennings, of Kelvedon. 

Mr Jennings proves himself but little competent to write on 
the subject, and we trust that Dr Alexander, by way of repara- 
tion, will restore the original article in a new edition. Mr 
Jewaings will not make many cotwerts from the disciples of 
Dr Lees. He begins with a very proper remark : — 

** This subject requires to be treated in this place as a pnre)^ Biblical* 
question, independently of all party coatroversies which have arisen on 
tiie 'Wine Question ' (as it is called) in coimection with total abstinence/' 
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So far, good and promising. The article is to be a £ur 
and candid statement of Biblical facts, illustrated, no doubt, 
from other sources of information. The writer tells us that 
heTias been a total abstainer for many years ; and we therefore 
expect a fairer statement of the subject than if he were a wine- 
merchant.* He is fully persuaded, too, ** that the theory or 
practice of total abstinence has no legitimate connection with 
the investigation in hand,"t ai^d he soon makes it apparent 
that his views differ entirely from those entertained by many — 
perhaps a large majority — of the adherents of abstinence, in 
regard to the allusions in Scripture to ' the fruit of the vine.' 

He correctly derives Tirosh from yarashy * to possess,' and 
quotes the definitions of Oesenius and Fuerst, the former ab- 
surdly remarking that grape juice receives its name from its 
intoxicating effect on the brain. The writer gives no definition 
of his own, but evidently adopts the idea that the word denotes 
' the juice newly 'expressed from the grape,' which has no in- 
toxicating quality ! He quotes the explanation of Dr Lees 
" that it is so called because it constituted one of the most 
valuable possessions of the Jews." This explanation is given 
in the first edition of the OyclopoBdiay but Mr Jennings entirely 
ignores the various articles on * Wine ' and * Fruit ' in that 
edition, and gives his own worthless article to supplant them 
all ! Reference is made to another publication by Dr Lees. Mr 
Jennings says that " the word occurs about 34 times," and this 
is one of the many blunders which abound in his ariiclcy indicating 
inexactness and carelessness, for the precise number is 38. . 

The writer begins his investigation at the wrong end when 
he asks, Does it denote an intoxicating beverage ? for he has 
afterwards to consider the question whether it denotes a liquid 
at all; and a moment's refiection might have shown him that 
he ought to have considered the latter first. But begin with his 
proof. 

** That tiro8fi denoie6 not vine-fruit, the produce of the vine in the 
solid form of grapes, but wine properly, is sumciently plain.'' 

' This is certainly a summary, ex cathedra, discharge of tho 
elaborate arguments of Dr Lees. The writer endeavors to 
prove his point by quoting Prov. iii. 10, and Joel ii. 24, where 
^he presses are said to burst out^ and overflow, with tirosh, both 

* The writer is curiously near the mark, for Dr Alexander U a wine 
merchant's son; and his weak contributor has displayed some cunninff in 
avowing his abstinence, while undermining its Biblical foundations. — ^Ed. 

f Here I. J. contradicts B. W., who makes the pretended results of 
the word-investigation antagonize the /acf« o/ fctfTictf, and makes him, 
by consequence, declare that facts are * falsely so called'! ^ t 
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which terms, he thinks, indicate a liquid.* He is singuarlj 
unfortunate in his reference. Had the original texts said that 
iiTosh fLoyved from the vats into which the grapes were cast, they 
would have answered his purpose. But they only speak of 
* abundance'; the floors were full of wheat, and the presses full 
of grapes. The writer had the complete explanation before 
him when he quoted the remark of the auiihor of Tirosh lo Yayin^ 
that " this is an image of abundance; the vats piled up with 
fruits so full, that what was put on would roll oflPto the ground, 
because they could hold no more."t A similiar explanation 
occurs in the pages of Qesepius ; but Mr Jennings was too much 
wedded to his cherished opinions to perceive the true explana- 
tion, even when it was before him. He seems to have got many 
of his quotations at second hand, and does not know even the 
name of the book from which he quotes — Tirosh lo Yayin, — 
which means tirosh not wine ; but he gives the absolutely ttw- 
meaning title of * Lo Yayin^IX The only other text Mr Jennings 
quotes is more to his purpose, and is the only one of the tirosh 
texts that seems, at first, to favor his view ; but what is one 
instance against thirty-seven? Even if it were clearly an 
exception, it would be only one exception. It is Isaiah Ixii. 8 : — 
" The sons of the stranger shall not drinh thy tirosh^ But 
even this solitary text does not really speak for a liquid. The 
prophet refers to * the fruit ' of the land, to be reaped and en- 
joyed in a time of peace. The * com ' was to be eaten by those 
who gathered it — ^implying of course that it was to be dressed 
and cooked before being eaten ; and the vine-fruit was to be 
drunk by those who brought it together, — implying surely that 
the juice was to be expressed from it in order that they might 
drink it. This text, then, quite harmonises with all the others 
which demand a solid, (jesenius, the best of our Hebrew 
lexicographers, declares that tirosh must mean grape-fruit here. 

* To the word (shnk) translated * overflow,* £axtorf gives the meaning 
redtmdavit f redundant), effluzit. In Joel iii. 13, it is applied to the fulness 
of the press — as the Vulgate hsA it, exiiberant torcularia. To the word 
(pharetz) translated * burst out,* Boztorf gives the explanation rupit, dis- 
rupit (rupture). 

Delitzch says : — " It signifies to make ahundanV* It is elsewhere trans- 
lated * pressed, brake forth, and increased,' and is even applied to a wall — 
against which Isaac has knocked his head. The third text is Ps. Ixv. d 
(10), *Thou visitest the earth with plenty,* not * waterest * merely. 

f Even W. Kelly, the Plymouth brother, in his rabid tract, admits that 
** tirosh may be used poetically for vintage-fruit. Thus Gesenius explains 
Is. xxiv. 7, lugent uvae.*^ 

X So much for this * competent hand* ! What a judge Dr Watts must be. 
Had Dr Lees cited * Yayin' as *-im *, dropping the * yay *, he would have 
committed only the same absurdity. 
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After his egregious fisiilnre to proTO that tirosh is a liqiiid^ 
Mr Jennings attempts to set aside arguments usually adduced 
to prof e it a solid ; but his success is not better in the latter 
case than in the former. He says :■— 

It is argaed from Mieah tI. 15, that tirosh means grapos : * Thou shaft 
tread tiroih, but shalt not drink tiie wine.' Tiroah is here represented as 
being trodden, and must therefore, it is concluded, be grapes. But in 
Isaiah xvi. 10, yayin is represented as being trodden: 'The treaders 
shall tread out no yayin in tHeir presses.* * 

Is yayin also grapes ? Yes, we reply ; yayin is hete used 
poetically, as also in a few other texts, to denote the grapes 
which 'produce it. But this is an exceptional use of the generic 
word for wine in all its states, of which we have instances in 
the Latin mnum^ and even in our word wine, as when we say 
* the wine hlooma^ Hhe wine promises well.' But tirosh denotes 
a solid, not in one or two poetical instances only,, but in every 
one of the thirty-eight texts where it occurs ; and when it is 
said to be trodden, and to yield yayin, every one sees that it mtisf 
mean the grapes in the press. It is a most extraordinary process 
of reasoning, to say that because ywyin in one case poetically 
denotes Hhe grape,' therefore tirosh cannot mean the grape when 
used in the same circumstances, frequently and literally ! 

The only other argument, in favor of tirosh as fruit, which 
our author notices, is that derived from tirosh occurring along 
with com, a solid substance — Genesis xxvii. 28 ; and he adds, 
** the very opposite conclusion is the natural one"! The text is, 
" God give thee of the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earthy 
and plenty of com and wine," evidently referring to com and 
the grape as they came directly from the hand of God. How, 
then, is it natural to suppose a liquid ? Bread-and-grapes form 
substantially the food of the pneople in Palestine for four months 
of the year. Mr Hobson, missionary for many years in Syria, 
attests this, and he himself used the same food, the grapes 
being unpressed, except by the teeth in the process of chewing 
them along with bread. It would be charitable to suppose 
that Mr Jennings is not aware of this; yet we cannot help 
thinking that he must have seen a testimony so often quoted. 

Our author knows nothing of the triad of blessings— com- 
fruity vine-fruity and orchard-fruit (see Dent. xi. 14, and other 
texts) , all dcnot' .g fruit growing in the field and gathered-in 
-«rhen ripe ; a class of texts so satisfactory, that Dr Badie ad- 
mits, in his Biblical Cyclopcedia, that the word must denote a 
(solid in these instances. Perhaps this was rather too hard an 

* Jennings follows Lees, and keeps oat the * oat,' while Watts pata it inf 
They only agree in one thing— to abase Jjees I ^ 
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argument to answer, and therefore it is qnietlj ignored, as are 
seyeral others. It is not now necessary to notice the one text 
by which he endeavors to prove that tiroah is intoxicating — the^ 
text of Hosea — ''Whoredom,. and yayin^ and Hroah^ take away 
the heart." Tfyayin signify intoxicating wine here, iiroah can- 
not he supposed to sigmfy exactly the same, for it is something 
additional. The heart is taken away by whatever we set our 
affections on whether gold or the rich produce of the corn-field. 
and vineyard. Mr Jennings, under the guidance of Dr Tattam, 
attaches great weifl^ht to the fanciful and absurd explanations- 
and comments of the Jewish Rabbins ; but they are of no more- 
anthority than his own. P. M.* 

Mr Isaac Jennings, writing of Shekar^ contradicts both Dr- 
Lees and another contributor to Kitto — Professor Royle,- 
the Oriental botanist. At p.' 945, article Tamab, we read : — 
"The Date-tree, as much esteemed for its fruit as for its- 
juice, whether fermewted or not^ hnovtm cls 'Palm- wine*. The- 
tender part of the spatha of the flowers being pierced, a bland 
atid sioeet juice exudes, and is no doubt what is alluded to in< 
some passages of Scripture." — ^Even Prof. Murphy, the Belfast 
polemical writer against teetotalism, says in his pamphlet, 
" Shekar probably denotes originally a sweet syrup, or sacchariae 
beverage. The name is still preserved in our word sugarJ** 
Dr Seeman, the botanist, in his work on • Palms/ says : — ''Th©- 
toddy yields abundance of jaggery, or sugar. A supply of sweet 
toddy is procured mornings and evenings. The jaggery* 
makers are called ^rA;arous" (s being elided) p. 172. Dr 
Vogel (in Hookers Niger Flora) says: — "They cut iown the 
trunks to collect Palm Wine'* (p. 201). **From the spatha 
toddy is extracted, convertible into syrup, sugar, vinegar,, 
yeast, and a strong spirit. " (p. 270). 

Mr Jennings cites with great simplicity the remark of Dr 
Tattam, that *' the Ea>bbins ought to know something of their 
own language.'.^ Y'es, something, but that is very different^ 
from putting them on a par with the Bible, or making them de* 
eide /or tLs against the evidence. For some purposes, no doubt, 
both the Septuagint and the Targums are valuable, but they 
require to be consulted with care and discrimination. It is a 
Mud of fraud upon the wholly-ignorant, and the unthinking- 
ledncated, this reference to the authority of these works. I 
suppose that this writer never heard what the famous Bishop 

* The writer is the able author of * The Oliye, Vine, and Pabn,' and of 
Ih'e article Shemarim in the genuine Eitto. He is a minister of the United 
Presbytorian body in SootUnd. ^^^g,^,^^^ ^y GoOglc 
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Horsley said of the Lxx. : — " These critics, by thsir very im- 
perfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, which in that 
time had been a dead language among the Jews themselves 
for many ages, were hut ill qualified for their arduous undertake 
ing^' (Sermony 26). That great and independent critic, Dp 
Bentley, had long before struck a blow at the superstition 
which has been so fatal to the progress of English scholarship ; 
the servile bowing down to the earlier scholars, who are reaUy 
and necessarily the infants of knowledge^ trying to walk. ** Bent- 
ley, if not the first, was undoubtedly the boldest and most 
successful in questioning, not •nly the authority of the ancients 
as historians of their respective countries, but also their c^m- 
petency as critics of their vernacular tongues,*^ * Englishmen, with 
thesQ dead weights upon their limbs, have fallen behind in the 
race of scholarship, and the sensible and free Germans have 
far outstript them. 

How strange and discreditable it is to see Protestant profes- 
sors, Protestant archdeacons, and Nonconforming ministers, fish- 
ing for their drink arguments in the very dregs of exploded 
* authority ' — while Cardinal Manning, the Romanist, and 
Dr Benisch, the Jew, are equally repudiating such senseless 
appeals ! f ' Wine is indeed a * mocker,' in more senses than one, 
when it can so blind men as to their true principles, and make 
them adopt tlie exploded errors of the darkest past. . What 
have Talmudic traditions — some of them separated above 1300 
years from the last of the prophets — or traditions and versions 
all of them several centuries younger than the document they 
interpret — ^what have these to do, by the way of authority, 
with imposing upon the judgment of men who have even more 
light and lea/ming for interpretation than the Bobbins possibly 
•could have? Alas! for our boasted enlightenment, when flocks 
of men are swimming in the Dead Sea of Superstition in which 
prophetic light and Christian truth perished of old ! '' Such 
versions of &e Bible," says Dr A. Benisch, himself a translator 
of tho Holy Word, "as the Septuagint or Targumim, were 'pro- 
duced ai periods when the vital principle animating a living Ian* 
gtboge was quite extinct, while their execution was yet not near 
enough the time when sotmd philology, and profound criticism to 
3ome extent supplied the place of the missing resource (a living 
interpreter). Li point of authority, therefore, he attaches more 
importance to translations and interpretations from acknow- 
ledged scholars of his own days, than to those composed after 

• Quarterly Beview, 1822. Art. * -ffiJolic Digamma.' 

t See Dr Manning's 'Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost,* and Dr 

^nisch's * Objections of Colenso Critically Examined.' r^ i 
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Jffehrew had ceased to he the vemacutar of the peopW* — And I 
may be permitted to apply to my critic, what Dr Bemsch says 
of Bishop Colenso's peculiar cast of mind: " Ho is evidently 
deficient in the power of divesting himself, for the time, of his 
modem Western notions, and mode of viewing things '* — and 
so misses the truth. 

like the Missionaries, the Professors and Jennings in com* 
mon seem to think that language is as fixed as the poles, and 
customs as unchanging as the magnet! Nothing can be 
more false. It is elsewhere remarked, that even in Greece 
and the Albanian Islands, words relating to wine have 
undergone a change. In Corfti, I heard nothing of oinos^ 
but a good deal of krasiony which is s, word signifyinir 
•mixed'.* 

The philological pranks played by the Professors and 
their aides, especially Jennings, from whom they borrow as he 
borrowed from the double Doctor — Tattam, D.D. and LL.D. — 
seem to have been qualified for their office of critics after the 
fashion of the Ma^cers in the Scottish courts, **of whom," as the 
author of • Bed-Gauntlet ' relates, " it is expressly required 
that they shall be persons of no hnowledge.^* They have, 
literaUy, no insight whatever into the structure and nature of 
language, and their whole industry is * copying, copying, copy- 
ing,' the notions of somebody whom they choose to set up, for 
some reason or other, as their philological papa. They do not 
criticise at all, and neither seem to know what that art is, nor 
to possess the Acuities for illustrating it. All they say, or 
apparently can say, is, '' Dr Lees' notions don't agree with 

* Taking up M. Tournbfobt's « Voyage to the Levant,' (1699)— he was 
amember of the French Academy, and Botanist to the King — frequent 
notices torn up, both of change in onstoms and in words. Of the first 
take the ascetic monks, called Caloyers, who he says, ** in Lent, besides 
fish, use poise and honey, and drink wine ; that liquor wag forbid them 
as well as oU, as St John Chrjsostom observes " (Hom. 2 in Gen. & 
Hom. 6 ad popnl. Antioch.). The old classical name for wine-press has 
given place to a new one. ** Every private man [in Milo] has in his vine- 
yard a sort of dstem, made sqaare, well-walled and cemented, open at 
top. Li it they stamp their grapes, after letting them lie in it two or 
three days to dry ; as fast as the MMt, or liquor, mns out at a certain 
hole into a basin below, they ponr it into leather budgets, and away with 
it to town, where they empty it into large earthen jars, buried up to the 
neck : in these vessels this new wine works as it lists '' (vol. i. p. 171). 
Patos, he says, signifies a wine press. He cites another authority as to the 
Malmsey wine of Eetimo, in Candia. " Belonius reports (Obs., lib. i. c. 
19), that they used to boil this liquor in large kettles, along the sea-side. 
Such little quantities are made now, that we could not get a drop for a 
taste.*' This wine, at any rate, was a very different sort of * stuff * from 
that with which Christians commonly celebrate the Sacrament. , 
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somebody eUe^s notions,— wfeiZe ours do — ergo, he is wrong, and 
rre are right ! " Now, if this stylo of thing were applied, 
not to Hebrew bnt to English speech, what would happen? 
Suppose it was a question as to the meaning of * Cockle/ or 
' Cranberry,* — the first of which Dr Lees should describe as 
the plant called the Agrostemma githago; and the second, as 
a mountain and bog-plant called vaccinium vitis Idece. Here- 
upon some * learned professor * rushes to a Lexicon to refute 
me, and cites the * learned Mr Todd's Johnson ' as follows :— - 

1. '* Cockle (lolium zizania^ Lat.), a weed that grows in 
com — ^the Same with corn-rose, a species of poppy." 

2. " CeAnbbrrt, the whortleberry or bilberry." 

Here it is clear, if ' authority ' is to settle the matter, I am 
settled — leeSf indeed, as the P. P. would say! But I prefer to go 
to facts, in which case it is the * learned Mr Todd * who is 
settled. For (1) the lolium temulervlum, or darnel, is not the 
* corn-cockle,' nor like it, nor is either of them the papaver 
rhceaSf or wild poppy. K we are to believe ' the Lexicon,* and 
ignore the facts — ^Lees is wrong ! — ^if we are to credit our oion 
^68 when looking upon the three plants, then the Lexicon is 
wrong. Again, (2) I have seen the cranberry both in 
England and America ; and I have seen the bilberry and the 
whortleberry in Britain and in the Netherlands, and I declare 
that they are three diflferent plants, with three very different 
fruits and flowers, and I have tasted them all many times. If 
the Lexicon is right — ^I am wrong ; if facts are to decide, 
then I am right, and the Lexicon is wrong. The Professors 
and their followers are believers in the Lexicon \ and may 
some day, out of blackberries, try to make a cranberry tart ! 
This would be quite in keeping with their verbal trans- 
mutation of grape-juice into intoxicating liquor ; and though 
miracles may have ceased, conjuring florishes apace ! 

If pretended scholars were to treat other words which in- 
volve no appetite or interest as they treat yayin, kliamar, and 
^helcary they would indeed get * hooted for their pains. 
Let me take one already often named, sherap. 1 turn to 
Noble's Arabic Vocabulary (Edin. 1820) and read : — " Shekobh: 
a drink, sh-uh, sherbet, syrup. Sherob: to drink, to be thirsty. 
Chaldee, sherav, to be ' hot,' dry. As-sherov : fourth form of 
verb ; to drink, to be filled (with love), to be dry. To ex- 
cel, clear, bright, a prince, a sheriff. Hebrew, seraph, ' burn- 
ing,* radiant." How easy to make it out from this that 
the * seraphim ' have a connection with * burning ' liquor, or 
liquor with them, and thus prove that shrub is angel's drink, 
and syrup is fiery arrack ! 
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All my opponents refute each other in tarn. Murphy knocks 
down Watts, Jennings overturns Wallace, and Archdeacon 
Tattam (who supplies the * stock ' for Jennings's soup,) upsets 
them all ! In fact, they disagree far more with each other 
than with me. Watts says that yayin means *• fermented 
grape juice ' only ; yet Murphy says that tirosh is * wine,' 
that gleukos is wine, that ahsis is wine. McKay declares 
that nobody ever heard of ' unfermented wine,' yet Murphy, 
Tattam, and Jennings aJl speak of it, and their favorite 
Septuagint and Babbins's Targums too ! Archdeacon Tattam 
declares of the marriage wine at Cana, " op this we know 
NOTHING " (p. IG). He admits that the Babbins taught that 
ahsis and Urosh denoted ' the juice of the grape ' ; and that 
these things were called khamar : onlv he persists in saying 
(what is not fact) that grape-juice is mtoxicating ! and takes 
possession of the head ! For though this notion took posses- 
sion of his head, and has been repeated ad nauseam by the 
empty echoes of * authority,*, we hardly need assert that the 
Lord Jesus had no such foolish misconception of facts. To 
admit that would be to supersede his authority entirely, and 
therefore we cannot admit it — without proof. Dr Tattam says 
further: — *^If wine of an t^nintoxicating quality was in use 
among the Jews, woidd they not have tcsed it in their most 
solemn religious services ? " Certainly, And therefore, as there 
was such a wine, it was doubtless used by the wise and reve- 
rent Jews. Dr Tattam's instinct was on the side of purity ; 
he only needed *more thorough information,' which, let us hope, 
he has now got in Hades. But, at any rate, since we have 
got such a wine — accessible* innocent, pleasant, odorous, re- - 
freshing, nutritious — should not Christians exceed the wis- 
dom and righteousness of those Pharisees and Babbins who 
made the law of none effect ? 

During the last forty years, it has been my painful duty to 
read and refute many hostile pamphlets ; but whether I regard 
the matter or the manner of this Bel^Eist outbreak of philo- 
logical folly, it exceeds in emptiness, bitterness, and absurdity, 
all that has preceded it. It is the most remarkable controver- 
sial example in my time, of * much cry and little wool '; and I 
hope it will be the last time I shall be called upon to select 
persons of character and position to * point a moral and adorn 
a tale ' such as this I Amidst the wreck of reputations, how- 
■evcr, I console myself with the reflection that the Truth will 
be vindicated — that truth which is God's appointed instru- 
ment of blessing mankind. 
' One of the quartet says, that teetotalers do npi objeob to 
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the use of fermented bread at the Eucharist ; why, then, to 
fermented wine ? Ah ! that is another question. We are tole- 
rant where we can, intolerant where we must be. If the pro- 
gress of the Temperance Cause, with all its vast interests, and 
file salvation of reformed drunkards, were no more affected by 
the bread than by the wine — then, indeed, we might not be 
so insistent and persistent in our agitation. But ours is not 
merely a battle of abstract truth and right,— or of the fitness 
of a symbol, — it is a question of morality, of life and death, 
and therefore, sooner or later, of sternest duty. 

There is a passage in the journal of a famous Persian visitor 
to Europe now being translated, which reminds me of the 
claims of the Belfast infallibilities, and as it is a capital com- 
mentary on their pretensions, I will close with it : — 

I entered a house the other day where I first of all saw a fat man with 
a Vermillion complexion, who spoke in a loud voice, and said, *I have issued 
my pastoral, I am not going to reply to all you say ; but read it, read that 
pastoral, and you will see that I have resolved all your doubts. It cost me 
no little trouble to write it; I needed all my doctrine, and I had to 
read many Latin authors.' 'I believe you,' said a man who was 
there, * for it is a fine production, and I defy that Jesuit who comes to 
see you so often to write a better.' 'Bead it,' said the other, ' and you Will 
be better instructed on those matters in a quarter of an hour than if I were 
to talk to you all day long.'^ That is how he avoided entering into conver- 
sation, and committing himself. But seeing himself pressed and driven 
out of his intrenchments, he begem theologically to say many hard things. 
When two men who were in the company denied any principle advanced by 
him he would at once say, * It is certain ; we have judged it to be so, and 
we are infallible judges.' « And,' said I, * how are you infallible judges ? ' 
* Do you not see,' he rejoined, *that the Holy Ghost enlightens us?' *That 
is fortunate f^ I repUed ; *for, judging from all you have hitherto said, I 
admit that you have great need to he enlightened.^ 



LETTEB FBOM TAYLEE LEWIS, LL.D. 

(Professor of Arabio and Hebrew in Unian College, New York.) 

Mt^ Dear Sir, — ^The true spirit of Biblical criticism, I 
conceive, is really misunderstood by those who would defend 
the use of modem wine from the Bible. As the argument is 
conducted by them, and sometimes by writers on the other 
side* it becomes an endless logomachy. You will take this 
in a sense by no means reflecting on your own noble eflbrts. 
I most heartily agree with you as to the utter worthlessness 
^ any argument from modem Arabic words, or the use or 
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non-use of any drinks called * wine,' or by any other names 
sncb. as are now to be fonnd in the East. I refer especially to 
your note on page 10 of the Appendix D, Temperance Bible 
Commentary, which I fully endorse. 

The best argument is that which appeals to the Spiri of 
the Holy Book, and those broad and undeniable J acts 
which make the great difference between the modern and 
ancient worlds. Criticisms on words are valuable, as you 
have employed them,^-namely, as antagonistic to the cavils 
of those who would wrest ancient words in support of modem 
wickedness ; — but if men cannot see, on its own intrinsic 
grounds, the sin of using, and, above all, of selling for com- 
mon use, intoxicating substances of any kind — neither won Id 
they be persuaded though the Scriptures were interpreted for 
them by an angel from heaven, commissioned for that very 
purpose. . 

Society has changed ; the habits of men have changed ; 
substances called wine have greatly changed ; the very vice 
of intemperance has changed ; there are features in the case 
of those called inebriates now that were unknown, or are 
utterly unmentioned, in ancient times ! A new disease, we may 
say, has arisen, produced by new ingredients in the drinks, 
and changes in the habits of modem society. 

I can only say further, that I regard Gesenius's derivation 
of Tirosh from yarash *to possess,' because **it possesses 
the brain of the one who drinks," and must therefore be in- 
toxicating, as one of the most absurd etymologies evei* offered. 
Had it come from some English or American scholar, instead 
of our * learned German,' it would have been hooted, as 
utterly imworthy of notice. However, it is, perhaps, exceeded 
in absurdity by that on page 170 of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, which makes the Arabian Kummar come from a verb 
meaning * to conceal,' because it conceals the understand- 
ing! The great native Arabic Lexicon, *the Kamus,' is ad- 
mirable for its copiousness, but the best scholars regard it as 
contemptible for its etymologies. — Yours truly, 

Tailee Lewis. 
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A CHAEGE AND EXPLANATION. 



Owing to a statement in the body of this work (p. 60), it is due to Prof. 
Watts to give an explanation which he has sent to the papers. The follow- 
ing are the chief passages from the correspondence. The Charge had to 
appear as an * Advertisement,' — but the Explanation not/ We wonder 
if these honest newspapers will insert all the ' Explanations' of Dr Lees I 
From this the public can judge of the spirit of the press, and see that the 
abused Catholic Church is not singular at all. The Whig and the Witness 
would equally suppress discussion if they covJd. 

Sib, — ^We had been laboring under the * ervor ' that yayin is sometime 
spoken of as being * gathered ' and ' eaten,' and, therefore, could not have 
meant exclusively the fermented juice of the grape, and we referred, in proof 
of this, to Deut. xxviii. 39. On this passage Dr Watts (page lOJ gives us 
the following * instruction' : — " In the Hebrew of this verse there is no word 
corresponding to the word * grapes' supplied in the English version; but 
that the word to be supplied is not yayin is obvious from the fact that the 
worms are not represented as preventing the drinking and the gathering by 
eating it, but by eating them. As the plural pronominal suffix cannot stand 
for yayin^ a singular noun, it must stand for something else which worms 
destroy in a vineyard." 

Now, sir, most unfortunately for Dr Watts'g exegesis, for his pretensions 
to Hebrew scholarship, and for his title to the office of * instructor' of the 
public on this matter, that which he calls a ^^ plural pronominal suffix," 
and on which he bases his argument, — namely, ennu^ in the word thoklennu, 
translated ' shall eat them^" — ^happens to be, not a plural but a singular pro- 
nominal suffix, and, therefore, ' cannot stand for ' a plural noun understood, 
signifying * vines ' or • grapes,' as Dr Watts teaches ; but refers to, and agrees 
with, the singular masculine noun, yayin, and ought to be translated it, and 
not them, (Dr Watts ought to have known that, to admit of the translation, 
' shall eat them,^ the Hebrew word would require to be thoklE.is.y instead of 
thoklem(JS,) The verse should, therefore, read, taking the order of the Hebrew 
words : — " Vineyards thou shalt plant and dress, but yayin thou shalt neither 
drink [perhaps * suck,' as one would do the luscious fruit] nor gather ; for 
eat it shall the worm " (the worm shall eat it). It is clear from this that 
yayin is here spoken of as a thing that may be * gathered' and * eaten,' and, 
consequently, does not here mean intoxicating wine. Had Dr Watts looked 
at the verse preceding, and compared the translation with the original, it 
might have saved him from a public exhibition of his very imperfect know- 
ledge of Hebrew. In that verse, this same pronominal si^x — ennu — which 
he ignorantly says is plural, is correctly rendered * it *— yafc/wZBNNU, * shall 
consume itJ* In further proof that ennu is a singular pronominal suffix, in 
the passage under consideration, I refer Dr Watts to the Hebrew Bible at 
Ezek. iv. 9, 10 ; Is. xifid. 8 ; Ecc. vi. 2 ; 2 Kings vi. 28 ; et passim ; a* well 
as to any Hebrew grammar. Our * instructor' is guilty of a blunder in con- 
sidermg the Hebrew word for * worms' as plural. On the contrary, it is sin- 
gular, the nominative to a singular verb, and ought to be translated * worm.* 

I have said enough to make your readers cautious in accepting Dr Watts's 

^nnatic assertions about yayin. And, from a pretty thorough studv of the 
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physiological action of alcohol, I have no hesitation in saying that his 
opinions on the scientific aspect of the question are to be received with no 
less caution. — Tours, etc. A. H. H. M'Mubtbt, M.D. 

Belfast,'17th July, 1875. 

Sib, — In reference to Dr M^Murtry's critique on a paragraph of my speech 
on the Bible wine question, I have to say:-~l. That in preparing my speech 
for the Assembly I was guided very largely by the Septuagint, and by an ex- 
cellent independent translation of the Hebrew, by a very able Hebrew scholar, 
Babbi Leeser, both of which assume a pi. pronom. suffix in the passage referred 
to. * 2. As soon as the pamphlet was sent me to this watering-place, I pro- 
ceeded to examine the positions taken, in order to judge of them more calmly 
and deliberately than was possible under the excitement incidental to prepara- 
tion for debate.f On reaching the passage criticised by Dr M'Murtry, I 
resolved at once to rescind it, and gave instructions accordingly to my pub- 
lisher. :j: This was done before I heard of anf criticism from any quarter, 
save one from — if I may judge by the style of it — an esteemed friend in Eng- 
land, which appeared in the Witness of last week. 3. Whether, with the Sep-. 
tuagint, with Babbi Isaac Leeser, and with the English version, we hold to 
a plural pronominal suffix, or, with the ordinary Hebrew text, to a singular 
suffix, § it still remains true that Dr Lees is wrong (1 ) If it be said I had no 
authority for overlooking the Hebrew, I can very easily retort ; for Dr Lees, 
in the very first meaning he gives to yayin, overlooks both the Hebrew and* 
the Septuagint, and gives what is simply another form of the English version, 
substituting * grape-vine* for * vine-tree*, in a sentence in which there is no 
word answering to grape, and where the proper rendering is * vine of the 
yayin\ \\ I shall take no further notice of any critique which does not take 
up and discuss, fully and fairly, the positions laid down in my speech. Those 
who attack a single paragraph do but confess that the speedh, as a whole, is 
beyond the reach of adverse criticism.^ Bobebt Waits. 

Groomsport, July 21gt, 1876. 

P.S.— As to the point raised respecting the nnmber of the noun rendered 
worms in the English, and skolex in the Lxx., I have nothing to remark, as 
I made no reference to the word, and based no oritioism upon it.** 

* Dr Lees is an independent oritio ; not guided by anyone: and they who presume to oritl> 
«ise him mnst go to the facts of the case, not to what is assumed. If the LXX. be the supreme 
authority, what is the use of criticism upon the Hebrew ? Dr Watts has oniy got two broken 
props to support a third,— why, then, does he boast of ' exegesis ' and * argument' ? 

f What a confession I He had written out and studied a speech— founded upon Dr LeesP 
article— and had revised it in print and published it— before he (Same to his calm senses 1 Dr 
Lees, in his ' (Commentary,* had expressly referred to the construction *it,* which he presumed 
the real scholar would know— yet Dr Watts not only wouldn't learn, but mnst mn-a-muok at Dr 
Lees witjiout (fu now plead8)examining tlie text for himself! 

X If this means that Dr Watts found out the error without any hint from other qnarten, it 
is a singular, very singular coincidence— which the Marines might credit. 

§ As If there was any possible doubt about the facts I— and as if some e;r<rcM)rdinary He> 
trew text Justified his blunder 1 

II This 18 an impudent assertion, without foundation (see Comment, on Numb. vL 4); but 
whether or not, how can an oversight of Dr Lees mend the blunders of Dr Watts ? 

H How amusingl Why, we have in our possession a MS. of Dr McMurtry's, cutting up in 
•excellent style every page of Yayin: and we wish we could find room to publish it as a sequel 
to our oyma. paragraph dlssectiou. In Dr Lees' view, there is not a sound paragraph in the 
whole speech : but the reader will Judge for himself. 

** Indeed I When R. Leeser ' assumes ' a thinjg, R. W. makes him his soape-goat I but 
when R.W. 'assumes' to give a special translation and exposition of a text it is nothing I 
When making much of the assumed plurality oi the suffix, it is curious he didn't perceive tfi« 
number of the associated noun I Dr McMurtry might well note the second lapse, not being ia 
the secret— even though it is of no consequence to the argument. Dr Watts tells us that the 
*iP0rm8 destroy' the grapes, (in fact, the Hebrew word h'tolahath denotes 'the worm' species), 
jet he tells us that he ' made no reference to the word' ! 1 Why this style otpettj defence in the 
place of candid confession? He is, in fact, shut up to one of two alternatives— either he had 
not looked at the Hebrew at all; or, if he had, he did not know for himself the folly ta was commit' 
ting in puttins his original argument into print I He can accept which horn he likes best: but 
his real position is beyond the disguise of words. C^ r^r 
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III -ANSWER TO PROFESSOR WALLACE. 



It is quite a pleasure to turn from the quibbles, the crudities, 
and the arrogance of R. W., to the quieter spirit and softer 
deportment of P. W. One experiences the same relief as in 
retiring from a clamorous debating club to a well-conducted 
nursery. We find, at "least, comparative simplicity. If we 
realize the mistakes of children, we are at least not deafened 
with the noisy emptiness of the declaimer. First, then, let us 
record a few of the candid admissions (partly true and partly 
false) of * Yayinite ' the second. 

P. W. p. 33 : — 1. Like all other pleasant gifts of [God in] the material 
creation, wine provoked to excess. 

2. Its other most distinguishing characteristic was its exhilarating 
effect— in excess intoxicating. 

3. This had a natural tendency to tempt to excess. TJiese qualities are 
its very excellences. 

4. It is excess alone that is condemned as sin, and not use. 

After this comes sentence upon sentence of innocent asser- 
tion, which may be met by the universal challenge — * prove it; * 
for much of it, both us fact and inference, is denied. A few of 
the more salient points we shall select for comment : but first, 
we beg to express our agreement with all the above proposi- 
tions, save the few words in italics. The wine which God 
gives in the material creation satisfies, but does not mock and 
increase appetite. We have no quarrel even with the fourth. 
Excess always means * more than is fit', as *use* properly 
means *what is fit': and since alcohol is fit for nothing (unless 
it be physic), its use (so called) is really atuse. But P. W., 
who is innocent of all science on the matter of alcoholics, 
may, like his bellicose brother, prefer ignorance, and think it 
* folly to be wise*. Still, he is old enough to know that the 
laws of Nature, which are also the laws of God, will not 
bend to human fancies and appetites. AVe are willing, how- 
ever, to listen to his defence of either a superstition or a sin. 
Here it is : — 

P. W. p. 34: — I have heard, men sneering at the quotation^ * Every 
creature of God is good* ; affirming that wine and alcohol were not 
creatures of God. 

He is mistaken : we do not sneer at the quotation^, butr^i the 
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purpose for which it is nncritically cited. Professors should 
distinguish more nicely than they do. The Devil, ifc is said, 
is apt at quoting Scripture — though we suspect he does not 
often fairly cite it ; and as a sneer at this citer would be very 
different from one at the citation, we claim the benefit of the 
distinction. The following strange conclusion is then abruptly 
drawn : — 

P. W. p. 34 : — Nothing, therefore^ extracted by chemical agency from 
any natural prodnct, is to be regarded as a creature of God ; — we are not« 
therefore^ to thank God for it I 

How these double '* therefores' are got at, or on what prin- 
ciple put in (except as substitutes for logic), we cannot compre- 
hend. Let us analyse the proposition. (1) " Extracted hy 
chemical agency." This is not a correct expression, for such 
agency does not 'extract' — it transforms. To 'change* is of 
the essence of chemical power : to extract is merely mechanical. 
Hence alcohol is said to be the |9roduct of chemistry, and the 
cduct of distillation. (2) ** Extracted from any natural pro- 
duct." But alcohol is not m any natural product (such as 
grain, fruifc, or juices), and so cannot be eivtracted. What is 
not in cannot be taken out. Now sugar is in such created 
things ; can therefore be extracted ; and we may be thankful 
for it. It is then (3) a confusion to jump from sugar to 
'nothing', or 'everything' — a mere jumble and gallimaufry 
of phrases I (4) Even supposing that sugar was an artificial 
product, not a natural — supposing it was as much " the work 
of art and man's device" as the silver shrines at Ephesus — 
does it follow that we should not be thankful for it ? We may 
be thankful for beds and blankets, without making God the 
manufacturer of them. — We may thankfully acknowledge our 
indebtedness for the faculties hy which we create new forms 
and develop new properties, without making God the Author 
of bad work, bad things, and bad fits. 

P. W. p. 84 : — The elements of every compound are * the good creatures 
of God' : and great part of our food consists of the meats separated by 
ehemical ob mechanical analysis from the compounds pboduced bt 

NATUBE. 

This clumsy and obscure sentence contains some truth, with 
more that is false. Observe, however, it gives up the whole 
case in principle. It separates the things of Art from the 
products of Nature : i. e. distinguishes between God and Man, 
creation and development, which is alteration effected upon 
creation. The practical point now is — whether the alteration 
is for the better or the worse ? If the latter, then we have 
the ground. Let us come to particulars. Oooalp 
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P. W. p. 84 : — Our dothing is not pboduoed in nature, in the form and 
eonditionyit for lue. 

All this" is the exact contrary of the facts, so far as the 
facts are expressed ; and all this, ^irther, compels a conclusion 
on our side. 1st, as to the facts. Are not wool, linen, silk, 
and cotton all produced in nature ? Are any of them made by 
human art? What are they good, i. e. fit, for? Why, for 
*use'. What use? To be woven into fabrics and fashioned 
into garments : that is their first use. When they become 
' fashioned', have they ceased to be products ? Has the wool 
or the linen, the cotton or the silk, changed into some other 
* stuff ' ? If not, then, most assuredly, they are natural pro- 
ductions still, only moulded into certain shapes to suit our 
fancy or convenience. * Shapes', however, are not things, but 
the * fashions' of things, * one and indivisible'. 2nd, as to 
the inference, — thaty too, seems irresistible. If God made the 
wool, the spinner and weaver the cloth (a form of wool), indis- 
putably the Tailor made the coat. Who, then, is responsible for 
a misfit ? The Tailor or — we need not put the blasphemous 
alternative. Alcohol is a misfit. 

When P. W. adds — '* Clothing does not grow upon trees" — 
he propounds a riddle quite beyond our power of solving : or 
is it a conundrum ? Does any clothing grow on trees ? 

Now the history of alcohol is a perfect contrast to the history 
of fibres, and of food. These all grow : alcohol never : it ia 
the result of cZegrowth, of degradation. * Extracting' the 
sugar from fruits and juices neither spoils it, nor transmutes- 
it into something else. Grinding the wheat, and sieving out 
the bran, mixing with water, and baking the dough into bread^ 
leave all the constituent elements of food that were in tha 
grain — the starch and the gluten — ^just what they were; But 
fermentation is their destruction, and the originating of new 
and innutritions elements (alcohol and carbonic acid) out of 
their ruins. The sugar is gone — the alcohol has come. Th© 
jproduct of nature is destroyed, the poison of art is developed. 

To this only one answer has been attempted : namely, " Fer» 
mentation is a natural law, the result of Divine power and 
appointment." So is everything ! Nobody can do anything 
without law, or without God : but how does that abolish the 
difference between God and Man, Nature and Art, good work 
and bad ? Colt's revolvers are made out of a natural material, 
and by means of natural laws and powers : but is God a gun- 
maker ? Idols of gold and shrines of silver are made by aid 
of natural laws and natural properties out of natural materials, 
but is God responsible for that kind of work ? p^A/Ao/ is 
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innocence itself compared with the work of the Brewer, the 
Distiller, and the Publican — work that wastes the food of 
the people, that fills the earth vrith pollution, crime, and 
misery, and dooms myriads of despairing sonls to perdition. 

Here, then, in these passages of P. W. we have found, and 
now forsake, the one gleam of apparent science which irradiates 
the theologic dulness of 'Yatin'. It has been analysed, 
and, alas, it turns out to be not science, but ne-science ! 

We now select a few specimens affecting to be critical, to 
see if our instructor is really more at home in the one sphere 
than in the other. And first as to his philosophy of ' Morals'. 

P. W. p. 34 : — The properties of wine have become a temptation to excess. 
Is this an objection to the use ? * It is equally an objection to the use of 
the world. 

Is that so ? * Wine is a mocker*. Can we equally say 
* Bread is a mocker* ? * Be not deceived ' by wine. Is that 
applicable to food or clothing ? Are bricks a mocker ? Do 
pianos provoke to excess ? These are direct questions, can we 
get a direct answer ? To say, " use is temperance, abuse is 
excess" — is playing with words : for we allege that there is no 
right dietetic use of bad wine. Why, then, evade the point 
by repeating truisms, or identical propositions ? 

P. W. p. 34 : — ^It has never been God's way to seclude man from the 
POSSIBILITY of meeting with temptation, not even in Paradise. 

This is dangerous ground, and wiU give way under the 
Professor's feet. First, the question is not what God does to 
man, but what man should do to and for himself. Was Joseph 
conflicting with God's will when he actively left Mrs Potiphar 
to herself ? If P. W. chooses to say that the Devil's work in 
Paradise was ' God's way' (we think it was the Devil's way), 
or that brewing, distilling, and selling drink, and tempting 
others and one's self to drink it, is God's way — all we need to 
reply is, that it has always led to the Devil. These are the 
FACTS, and no one can deny or disprove them. Secondly, the 
point in debate is not about * seclusion', or the * possibility of 
meeting with temptation', but about seeking it and making it! 
For our part, we believe in shunning all serious temptation for 
ourselves, and in avoiding to put it before others. P. W., it 
sieems, prefers to imitate Satan's Industry, and so create. temp- 
tation (by example and patronage), satisfying his conscience 
with the delusion that he converts it into God's way by calling 
it so ! These notions are as unscriptural as they are irrational. 
All history shows, in Church and Society alike — ^because it is 
human nature in the mass — that the sum of temptation always 
i/iuyr eases the sum of the sin: and even Hb who * knew no sin* 
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taught the wisdom of putting temptation out of sight, *' Satan ! 
get thee behind me." To originate temptations is to commit 
sin, therefore, as truly as to multiply temptations is to increase 
sin. Bat drinking is a peculiar, and, so to speak, a complex 
temptation. The drinker puts temptation both before him and in 
him, thus in one act combining increased objective solicitation 
WITH intensified SUBJECTIVE APPETITE. It is a remarkable fact, 
that in the very last book of Scripture the symbolic represen- 
tation is, that not until the Devil is chained (i. e. prohibited) 
shall the world be pure and happy. Truly, our Lord prayed, 
not that the disciples should be taken out of the world, but 
that " they may be kept /rom the evil" — or, in other words, 
that the evil might be taken from them. The practical com- 
ment of this wonderful triad of theologians is, that we should 
surround the whole transactions of life with drink- temptations I 
If this be * keeping from evil ', or * keeping evil from us' — then 
we shall assuredly have to decline all prayers of that kind. 

How much wiser is Nbander, in his * Life of Christ', when 
he teaches thus : — 

** Certainly Christ could not have intended that His disciples should 
pray for exemption from external conflicts... but, on the other hand, the 
prayer cannot be confined to purely subjective temptations : for Christ 
oonld not have presupposed that God would do anything so contradictory 
to His own holiness as to lead men into temptation in this sense " (p. 209). 

Yet that must have been so, if God has told people to take 
an intoxicating wine which, according to Solomon, causes '' the 
heart to devise mischief ", and which, according to an authority 
not quite so wise, '^ has a natural. tendency to tempt to excess" 
Neander thus concludes : — 

" A combination of the two appears to be the true idea of the prayer : 
* Lead us not into such situations as will form for us, in our weakness, 
incitements te sin * : thus laying it down as a rule of life for Christians, 
not to put themselves^ self-confldently, in such situations, but to shun 
them as far as duty will allow. Cut everything depends upon deliverance 
from the internal incitement to sin ; and hence necessarily the concluding 
dause of the petition, * Deliver us from inward temptation by the power 
of the Evil One'. Confiding, in the struggle with evil, in the power of 
CFod, we need not fear such outward temptations as are unavoidable" 

Now drinking, giving, and making strong-drink are all 
avoidable ; but, after drinking, the sensualizing anti-christian 
tendency to evil is not avoidable. To 'confide in the power of 
God' is having wise conduct — attending to the known con- 
' ditions of good — not Introducing an enemy into the citadel 
while we pretend that we are anxious to * hold the fort' ! ♦ 

• The late revered John Pyb Smith, D.D., Author of ' Testimony to the 
Messiah*, in his preface to Professor Stuart's Prize Essay on Scripture 
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After declaring (as if boldly asserting it were proof!) tbaf a 
liquor not exhilarating, and in excess intoxicating, is root the 
Passover vrine, we have the following piece of sorry sapience : — 

P. W. p. 35 : — That was a property communicated to it by God, which 
neither man nor devil communicated. 

The * exhilarating ' stimulus is the same as the * intoxicating". 
It is an early stage of intoxication. If anybody doubts it, let 
him read Dr B. W. Richardson's celebrated * Cantor Lectures', 
where our views are all adopted, and put forth with an * autho- 
rity' which we cannot claim, and would not, if we conld. But 
in what sense is that toxic or poisonons property communicated ? 
Through divine law, worked and used by human art, as already 
shown. In precisely the same way was Fieschi's infernal 
machine, and the equally infernal mitrailleuse, communicated. 
Who, however, is responsible for so using the power ? There 
are other poisons even more directly * communicated ' — poisons 
prepared in the laboratory of nature, not of art. There is 
* opium' to wit, also * arsenic', and * deadly aconite'. Is that 
a reason for their habitual use, or does it in any way alter the 
effects of their use ? If a coat be a misfit, will it Jit the more 
because made by Cassar instead of Sartor? Such reasoning 
belongs to the conglomerate epoch of dialectic. 

Then P. W. goes on to tell us a lot of things — as if they 
were new to us. " The Nazarites were permitted to drink 
wine" after their vow had lapsed ! It may be stated another 
way. " They were permitted to give up their abstinence, and 
take to their old ways." Does that settle which way was 
best ? — or prove both were alike indifierent ? The Jews were 
also ' permitted' to give up ' Judges' and to try * Kings'. 
Also to try * monogamy', and to give it up in favor of * poly- 
gamy'. Do these facts prove that all ways are good, or equally 
good ? >No — all that the fact of permission teaches us (not 
looking at circumstances and results) is, that the Jews were 

Wines (1830), says: — *' Where the habit of intoxication exists, even in 
those forms in which it stops short ofgrossness and open indecorum^ the person 
becomes insusceptible of pure religious feeling; but is awfully liable to 
spurious religion, the religion of self -flattery, the religion of exultation in 
imagined privileges, while moral obligations are little regarded, — the religion 
whose essential character is the intoxication of spiritual pride and vain- 
glorious confidence. This pretended religion, the most virulent of moral 
poisons, the most deceptive to its own victims, and the most contagious to 
other persons, is well known to the faithful minister as that hydra-evil 
which occasions the greatest difficulties and the most distressing trials in 
in his course of duty. Close investigation will often discover a surprising 
CONNECTION between these delusions of the soul and the indulgence, very 
moderately, in spirituous beverages and narcotic poisons". — p. vii. 
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moral and responsible beings, with whom God was making an 
experiment. And, alas! they learned the lesson it teaches 
badly — yet not so badly as those who draw the inference 
that ' one thing is as good as another' ! 

P. W. tells ns that in Dent. xiv. 25, 26, wine and strong- 
DEINK were expressly permitted to the Priests. *'Here was 
divine sanction for the use of wine and strong-drink.*^ The 
reply is cnrt and conclusive. The Hebrew has here no such 
words as strong-drink, but only three letters s K E — ^signifying 
* sweet-drink'. ' Strong' is an addition and a gloss. 

In 1842, Dr Lees published the * Prize Essay' on this text, 
showing up the verbal quibble, which converts the innocent 
name of palm or date-wine into the name for intoxicating^ 
drink.* The only parallel to this paralogism is found in the 
word toddy. In India, a Brahman may drink toddi. In Glas- 
gow and Belfast, toddy is whisky and hot water. Ergo, if a 
Brahman drinks toddi, he drinks whisky and water ! What 
the Brahman actually drinks, however — in point of fact, not 
of philology — is innocent palm-wine, a liquor as mild and re- 
freshing as new-milk. See, then, what a tricksy process it is 
to argue from the name to the thing ! 

P. W. next makes a mighty jump from Moses to Maimon — 
a Spanish Jew of the 12th century ! And what has he to tell 
us ? " At the festival of the Passover, a msm must cheer up 
his wife and children — with wine." And what then? We 
have just been taking 

' The cup that cheers but not inebriates*. 

We have been often cheered, and seen others cheered, with 
rich, innocent, and even * spiced wine', without one drop of 
alcohol. But suppose Maimon and the Spanish Jews did 
drink intoxicating wine at the Passover,- what then? Did 
they occupy Moses' seat ? Had they a true * Apostolic Suc- 
cession', which our confident Professors even cannot boast of ? 
If not— nothing is proved. More information of every kind^ 
bearing on this subject, is accessible to the Scholar of 1875, 
than was open to Maimonides in 1175 : and we defy the three 
Professors, and all their fraternity, to produce any adequate 
proof, from the original sources, to justify the statement that 
the pious and enlightened Jews of the Saviour* s time used 
•fermented' wine at the Passover. Dr Murphy, indeed, 
professed to adduce a passage from the Mishna, with the 

• See Prize Essay on Deut. xiv. 25, 26, with Kalon Oinon, or the good 
vine of Oana. C^n^r^n]^^ 
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Tiew to establisli this point ; but twenty-two years ago we 
knew of this passage, and the reader will find it given at 
p. 188 of Dr Lees' \yorJcs, vol. ii., and its insufficiency is there 
pointed out. The gloss says, yaynim Jchazaky but Gesenius 
gives the first sense of pin khazak, as * firm', which is quite 
applicable to the sjrrup- wines.* And it is remarkable that in 
the context we have a reference to the * warming-pot ' or 
kettle, placed in the midst of the company. But the middle- 
age glossarist was a long way from the Babylonian Talmud, 
and that a long way from Christ. Had he been a contem- 
porary, however, he might have been simply a contrast to the 
Lord — ranging himself on the side of those Jewish fabulists 
who made null the law of God. This is clear —that the Law 
of Moses, in words, essence, and meaning, forbids ferment 
and fermented things at the Passover, and commands fresh 
and uncorrupted things. We must have the matsah (sweet), 
we must not have the seor (fermenter), or the khomets (fer- 
mented). Whoever else knew, or did not know, the Law — 
the Spirit of Christ knew it, and Christ, the inspired Rabbi of 
Rabbis, observed it. Whoever the Professors, or whoever the 
Sheep, may follow — (Rabba or Rabbi, Maimon or Murphy) — 
we shall follow Christ, our Lord and Leader. 

P. W. p. 36 : — Jews in this country (say) the Passover wine must have 
completed its fermentation before being fit for use, (lest) the leaven haTe 
escaped ! 

This nonsense is very good for confuting themselves. 
For (a) it asserts that wine does ferment, while the ancient 
Rabbis invented a theory that it didn't. (&) It confutes, by 
contradicting, another fancy of the Jews, and their Christian 
disciples, that ferment is only a thing belonging to com! 
(c) It stands up theoretically for the meaning of the Law, even 
while practically evading it : and lastly (5) it is a piece of 
perfect delusion, since the seor would certainly adhere to the 
sides, or fall to the bottom, of the vessels. 

p. W.— Poor oups of wine were to be drank, but the dilution must not 
be carried to any extreme extent — ^the proportion of wine most exceed 
that of the water. 

Again, this proves too much. Who says the wine was valde 
efficax ? Did the Talmudist write in Latin ? Pour cups of 
* very strong- wine', an Italian quart — at the supper— to every 

* Sir Edw. Barry, M.D., cited in the Historic Induction^ actually use* 
the term in reference to syrup-wines—** thiB Jirm transparent state." 
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xaan, woman, and child 1 If any ordinary Jews thus observed 
the Passover, they must have made the women and children 
inebriated. Let those who like believe that our Lord so observed 
the feast, — we decline. 

P. W. — Besides these cups, persons at table were allowed to drink wine 
in the interval between the first and second caps. The reason given is, 
that wine drunk while fating does not inebriate. 

But intoxicating wine does inebriate — we have often seen it 
do so, at dinuer. Here, however, according to the * authorities', 
the Jews had plenty of wine before, as well as at supper, and 
plenty after ! Are we seriously asked to believe that Christ 
sanctioned this custom of the Rabbins, if it was a custom ? 
Or is the argument this merely — " The quality of the wine is 
proved by the reason assigned" ? Aye, but there is something 
concealed here. The arofument is founded on what we have 
<3alled ' lump-logic*, in which a bundle of things of very differ- 
ent value are tied up together, and passed off as of the same 
value! We know the case of a Rag-gatherer, who, at tKe 
conclusion of the day, in order to propitiate his wife and get 
I good supper, filled the lower half of his bag with brackens, 
And piled the white rags on the top. Does not P. W.'s bag 
■contain brackens at the bottom ? Who gives that last * rea- 
son' ? Is it Hallel, or Yehudah, or Gamaliel ; or some glos- 
sarist who lived centuries after them, and who knew no more 
about the matter, nor as much indeed^ as we know ourselves ? 
Considered as reasoning, the whole thing is either an imposi- 
tion on their own innocence, or a fraud upon that of others. 

P. W. p. 37 : — The fact that the wine used by the Corinthians at the 
Xord's Supper led to excess, proves that the wine used in that ordinanoe 
in Apostolic times was intoxicating . . . Upon that point, no boom is 

liBFT FOB DOUBT 1 

What peerless dogmatism 1 A thing that has been always 
•doubted by Christian fathers, and learned divines, is beyond 
doubt — with this * learned * Professor ! We turn to a great 
and scholarly Irishman, who had some influence in his day, 
long before the epoch of teetotalism — William Nevvcome, D.D., 
Archbishop of Armagh, — to ascertain whether he, a learned 
Hebraist and an accomplished Grecian, could presume to 
doubt. And what does lie say in the notes to his * Revised 
Translation ' ? 

" The poor man scarcely satisfies his hunger, while the rich 
indulges e,ecess. The word ixtButi does not necessarily import 
drunkenness. See in John ii. 10." 
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• 

Here, then, the word is in apposition to hnnger, and is noi^ 
confiaed to liquor at all. The iviney thought is not even sug- 
gested, but the reverse, for the very next sentence clearly 
implies that the thing done was right at home; whereas drunk- 
enness is right nowhere. Could any speech be more utterly 
absurd than this : — " One is silent :'n church, and another is 
swearing : What ! have ye not homes in which to talk ? **" 
What !^ talk so? Y^t that is precisely the parallel to the 
ordinary misinterpretation. Now turu to the note on John, 
where the same word is used, but is not translated the same ! — 
showing that our * venerable translators * themselves had 
doubts in one text, if not in the other. It was before the days 
of the great Doubt-dispellers, the learned luminaries of our 
happier age ! 

"ii. 10. When men. have drunk largely. The governor of 
the feast observes that this was the usual manner. It does 
not follow that the guests had drunk largely on this occasion. 
And the word fieOveiv may denote abundance without excess. 
See Obs. 348, Bishop Peakoe in loc. and on 2 Cor. xi. 21 ; and 
the Septuagint on Haggai, i. 6. See also LoESNEiii Obs. & 
Philone. Leipsic, 1777/* 

Thus the Seventy might doubt of the meaning, or Hesychius, 
or Philo the Grecian Jew, or Aquila, or St Augustine, or Beza, 
or Doddridge, or Macknight, or Wesley, or Clarke, or Bishop 
Pearce, or Loesner, or Scott, or Archbp. Newoome, or Dean 
Stanley — but not Professor Wallace ! 

On turninof to another and very valuable work by Dr New- 
come, * Observations on Our Lord's Conduct as a Divine 
Instructor' (Loud. 1782), — I find this matter is expressly con- 
sidered, and in truth the teetotal treatment of it is perfectly 
justified by Dr Newcome (then Bishop of Waterford). Part II. 
Sect. V. is headed — ' Of his Temperance' ; in which are the 
following observations : — 

" The expression, orai/ fi€6v(r6uKriy does not necessarily imply 
intoxication, but may be understood of that abundance which 
temperate men on some occasions innocently partake of. 

*' See in the Greek version of Gen. xliii. 33 or 34 ; Haor. i. 6 ;. 
Eccliis. i. ir> ; Pi. xxiii. 5 ; Jer. xxxi 14, >5 ; Herod, i. § 133 ; 
Hipp. iii. p. 375 (Geneva Ed. 1G57). Merrick's Annotations^ 
on St John.* 

* We give translations from the originals cf all these references. Those 
of the Lxx. from the version of Sir Lancelot Lee Brentou, Bart. (Bagster'9- 
ed. 1844) :— 
Gen. xliii. 34 *' They drank, and weie filled with drinks with him." 
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" It must likewise be observed, that a lighter wine might he 
in ordinary use among the Jews : and we know * that the wines 
now made from the grapes of Lebanon and Hermon are not 
of an intoxicating quality when taken freely." 

In principle, then, we find, nearly a hundred years ago, an 
Irish Bishop adopting the solution for which we contend — bnt 
how different our fates ! He was made an Archbishop by the 
English King, — we are made into an Arch-heretic by the Bel- 
fast Professors ! Whisky is king now : and Scripture must 
be made to conform. 

It was only in July, 1875, that we met with this work of 
Dr Newcome's, and to our astonishment and gratification find 
that, on another point, the facts have led us to the same con- 
clusions. The Bishop says : — "We may likewise discern a 
wisdom in the specific miracle performed at Cana. For the 
use of [aZZ] wine was forbidden by the Marcionites and 
Manichees among the Christians ; and afterwards [the intoxi- 
cating sort] by the successful Arabian impostor" — p. 350. 

This, in fact, is the key-note of our tract, published in 1857, 
^entitled ^Kalon Oinon, or the Good Wine of Cana.' It is there 
shown (what is a strong argument for the right construction 
of the Passover law), that our Lord fell into none of the false 
or partial views of Rabbins and Heretics, but distinguished the 
good from the bad, and acted accordingly — just as we should 
act to-day, were we surrounded by the same conditions. How 
was this ? Because He who saw what was in man, saw also 
what was in alcoholic wine. 

"When raen h&ve well-drunk " This word, our opponents 
say, does not mean *got weW-drunW but only * drunk- freely.' 
When, however, as we have seen, they have to refer to 1 Cor. 
xi. 21, they stoutly contend (against sense and context), that 
" One is hungry and another is drunJcen*\ means nothing less ! 
They add, "The Governor was referring to the general custom; 

Haggai i. 6 : "Ye have drunk, and were not satisfied with drink, (Our 
"Common Version has "filled with drink.") 

Eccles. i. 16 : "To fear the Lord is fulness of wisdom, and filleth men 
with their fruits." (A. V.) 

Jer. xxxviii. 26 : " I have saturated every thirsting soul, and filled every 
hungry soul." 

Hebodotus (Clio, § 133; : " Of wine they drink profusely:* -Beloe. 

Hippocrates (De Victus Ratione, ill.): ** Drink freely— hnt not to 
excess." 

In 1853, DrLees (Works, ii. pp. 196-200) gave six pages of such illus- 
trations : but it is of no avail with dogmatists, whose maxim is— • Wb 

SHOW ENOUGH, AND DOUBT NOTHING.* 

• Sir Edward Bany on Wines, p. 144. 
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but we are not to suppose that it applies to this festival, wHich 
the Saviour sanctioned by His presence". Why not ? Rules 
are rules: and if he did all that was 'commonly' done, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that He aided a drunken debauch — 
which is blasphemy, in our judgment. And, after all, the 
evasion doesn't help them out of the moral difficulty, — it only 
hides it for a moment from the unreflecting. For, on being 
asked what it does mean, they say — ** So much was taken as 
to hlunt the nice sense of taste, and allow the worse mne to be 
palmed upon the tipplers" ! * This, however, is nothing less 
than initial drunkenness — ^for the obscuration of the senses by 
alcohol is always accompanied by a perversion of the functions 
of the brain, an excitement of the lusts, and a clouding of the 
spiritual faculties. As Baron Martin wisely said in one of his 
charges, " Crime is not committed so much by drunken men, 
as by men who have been dTvnMng**\ 

There is one of the references of the Archbishop which may 
be unknown to P. W. — Merrick's * Annotations on St John' 
(Reading : 1 TQAi), It is a treatise of 126 pages, some of which 
are devoted to an inquiry into the meaning of this Greek 
word /xf^vw (methuo)y and illustrated by the consideration of 
passages occurring in ancient authors, some thousands of years 
before P. W. tumbled into the world as great Doubt- dispeller ! 
Poor Mr Merrick, and poor Dr Newcome, might have been 
saved their wasted industry — bad only Professor Wallace 
been born before them ! It may be a part of our * original 
sin ', or of our inherent dulness and obstinacy, yet notwith- 
standing the consummate confidence of P. W., R. W., and 
G. M., combined, we must coRfess the truth. We perceive no 
signs of ' intoxicating properties ' in the Wine at Cana s mar- 
riage feast. Of course, when the best things are done, the 
worse must come out, both of cellar and pantry, whether it be 
cheese or sherry, partridge or port. It seems to us that it is 
entirely the port that is the origin of the puzzle, for common- 
sense only perceives the conmionest of facts in that about 
which pedants get puzzled. We fall back upon the plain facts 
to which St Augustine clung: — Ipse feoit vinum in nuptiis, qui 
omwl armo hocfacit in vitihus. Illud autem nan mira/mur^ quia onrni 

* We may here say of this, what Lange says, in his • Life of Christ*, of 
Von Amnion's explanation — " Such theology as this veils from our inquisi- 
tive gaze the mysteries of a public-house, but leaves us with strange 
forebodings'* (voL ii. p. 296). 

t * Dining freely,' This phrase is an illustration of the way in which 
fashion alters language to suit lust and soothe conscience 1 That drinking 
may not be blamed, and appetite curbed, that property which belongs 
exclusively to the drink is cast upon the dinner/ 
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anno fit; assiduUate amisit admirationem. We see this matter 
as he saw it, as Bishop Hall saw it, as Archbishop Trench sees 
it ; as Hase, Olshausen, and Lange expound it. '' Grod changes 
every year water into wine, only by a slower process than at 
Cana." (Lange, *Life of Christ/ vol. ii. p. 106.) "As the 
branches of the vine do not merely receive the sap which the 
trunk conveys to them, but form the wine * out of it and with 
ity so these festive guests,, at the moment of their union with 
the Lord, infused all their plastic life-power in order to com- 
plete the change " (p. 139). 

P. W. p. 37 : — This discovery was reserved for the 19th century — that 
the Lord's Supper can only be rigJitly observed with unferznented wine ! 

This little sentence has three vices : — 1st, it is bad history; 
2d) it is ambiguous; 3d it is not true. Np one says that the 
Lord's Supper can only be rightly observed in * the Kuit of 
the vine*. A decree of one of the Popes permits the tap- 
landers to use milh; and *no doubt*, if their hearts were right, 
the supper was neither soured nor spoilt. Our contention i& 
simply this — not about the essence, or the other conditions, of 
the Lord's Supper — about which that ambiguous thing the 
'Church* has had so many controversies — ^but whether 
grape-juice is not the right or best element ? St Thomas, of 
Aquin (1260), said it was of the 'nature of wine' (speciem 
villi), and Dr Thompson, Archbishop of York (1874), says to a 
clergyman, ** We who take ordinanj wine mat he right, hut those 
who take grape-juice can't he wrong ^ An ordinary knowledge 
of Church antiquities might have taught P. W. that this point 
of ours is one that agitated the early Church, and as we have 
shown elsewhere, even to this day, the greatest number of 
Oriental Christians and churches use 2*»fermented wine as well 
as bread. f 

* The in nncerity of all this is well illustrated by a passage in a cur- 
rent Presbyterian controversy : — " What do we find ? That as to the time 
of day, the frequency, the posture, the sort of bread to be used, the sort 
of wine, the person dispensing, the feast preceding, the formulary used» 
the mode of admission, the manner of celebration (simultaneous or other- 
wise, with an address, or without), the act of consecration, —in all these 
matters the Church has exercised her own discretion, in most cases 
departing from the. letter of Apostolic practice, * Belax our testimony,* 
screams Mr Dobbin in mock heroic strain, 'and adopt elastic principles! 
Never ! * Oh, no ! Principles are rigid enough, it is practice only that is 
elastic. It is our old friend the Friar, in holy wrath, anathematising theft 
— with the goose in his sleeve ! " — Bev. James Heron (in the Witness.) 

f R. W. will exclaim—'* Not wine^ sir ? no ferment, no wine ! " Well, 
let him exclaim to the end of the chapter of human folly and dogmatic 
demeutitude ! 
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Bingham, in his Church History, records that the Conncil 
of Braga attempted to put dovm the practice of using 
grape-juice at the Sacrament : and though they may have suc- 
ceeded in the Latin, they did not succeed in the Oriental, 
churches.* Though the books of some early Christian sects 
were destroyed by their enemies, and many of their sentiments 
misunderstood and misrepresented, yet a few fragments remain 
which bear testimony to the truth. One of these is the 'Acta 
of Matthew', in which is found this message to Plato, the 
bishop: — "And bring ye an offering of holy -bread, and /rom 
three clusters of the vine, having pressed out [the juice] into % 
cup, be communicants with me."t 

Two other observations are suggested by this paragraphs 
The cry might have been used by the Romanists against the^ 
Protestants, and was. " Lutheranism is a discovery reserve^ 
for the 16th centuryl " Does P. W. hold it valid there ? If 
not, why repeat it here P Besides, why is it so essential that 
you should have fermented wine at the Eucharist, while youi 
discard t^nfermented bread, about which there was never aw^ 
doubtPJ 

P. W. p. 38 : — " Upon what testimony are we to depend that the wina 
is pure ? — the mannfacturer, or the merchant ? 

Why not also ask, on what testimony are we to depend that 
anything is what it professes to be ? That the bread is not 
•mouldy', or the wine is not 'sour'? Is P. W., however, 
really prepared to open his mouth and shut his eyes, and 
swallow whatever the Wine-merchant will seZZ him? What 
resolute ignorance, to take in good faith all that those 

* gentry ' choose to tell him in their astonishing puffs ! It may 
be the innocence of a sucking-dove, but it is hardly being 
*wise as* serpents'. To what, however, does this paragraph 
tend ? What is its purpose ? Does it mean that the kind, or 
the quality, is of rw importance? If so, why not adopt ours ? 
And why oppose the introduction of Mr F. Wright's beautiful 
'unfermonted wine', which can be guaranteed. The story 

• * See Nott's Bible Temperance (Appendix), in reply to Archdeacon 
Tattam ; Sacramental Prize Essay ; and Temperance Bible Commentary. 

f Apocryphal Acts •! the Apostles, edited by Constantine Tischendorf. 

} Bishop Ellicott says: — *• Unleavened bread seems to have been the 
.essential characteristic of the Paschal season and its introductory supper." 
(On the Life of our Lord, p. 322.) When people make a stir about the 
doubtful element, and take the contrary of that about which there is no 
dispute, it must be because they like the one, ismd are indifferent to the 
other. 
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About Dr Hodge's analysis is fiidge — and P. W. knows it is 
fudge, for it was exposed by Mr Wright, in Belfast.* 

P. W. p. 39 : — Reformed drunkards may have had their old appetite re- 
vived by tbe taste of fermented wine . • . but the cases are too rare to 
warrant a change. • 

We wonder how many reformed drunkards have come 
under P. W.*s knowledge as communicants ? We have known 
hundreds who would have been lost had they dared to touch, 
the alcoholic cup, and who have been kept from the table of 
the Lord by the presence of what to them is the * cup of per- 
dition '. Surely, the story of the Young Man who was con- 
victed of * covetousness ' recoils upon the Church ! It talks 
of * Charity ' or love ; yet coolly imperils the salvation of the 
reformed drunkard, for no reason save — * custom' and * enjoy- 
ment*! It talks of the quantity, when the very * smell* 
is enough to set the dormant appetite ablaze, which burns to 
the nethermost hell ! Alas ! want of chariiy may be evinced 
even in disavowing its absence. 

As to the practical case and genuine facts, I conclude with quoting 
from a tract on Communion Wine, by the liev. W. Reid, D.D., of Edin- 
burgh, the following passages : — 

** Many feel specially aggrieved by the fact that intoxicating liquor is 
honored at the Lord's table, while it has been dismissed from their own, 
and that there, their children should for the first time be presented with 
it. They feel that it requires more ability than they possess to convince 
their children that it may be perfectly safe and proper to partake of it 
in such a case, but wrong or unsafe to partake of it on other occasions. 
Young people, too, are known to me, who are deterred from ofifering 
themselves for Church membership, by the fact that they would be 
presented at the Lord's table with what they have been taught to shun. 

" Many, rather than continue thus to expose themselves to a violation 
of conscientious conviction, and to personal and relative danger, have 
withdrawn from congregations, and, in instances not a* few, have 
joined other denominations in which unfermented wine is used; while 
others only remain in their present fellowship in the hope that their 
Session may yet afford them the rehef which they long for. Instances 
also are known to me of persons travelling fifty miles that they may sit 
down at a Communion table, free from what they consider a temptation. 
Nor can we overlook the bearing of this question on our mission churches, 
both at home and abroad. Surely there is impropriety in presenting that 
which may revive a vicious, dormant appetite, for the drunkard's appetite 

* Beport by the Lancet Commissioner, A. H. Hassal, M.D., F.B.S. : — 
"Mr Wright exhibits what he calls Saobahental or Passover Wine, 
which consists of the Unfermented Juice of the Grape, and is made to 
meet the views of those Ministers who believe that the Wine used at the 
institution of the Sacrament was unfermented, and consisted simply of 
'^e expressed Juice of the Grape. It forms a veby palatable beverage."— 
Lancet, Dec. 18th, 1862. 
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nerer fies, aad in giying the high sanetion of the most sacred ordinanee 
of the Church to that which is franght with risk to the best interests 
of all who nse it. The Bev. John Inglis of Aneitynm, in an overture 
presented to the New Hebrides Mission Synod, says : — • The liquor of 
the cocoa-nut is used instead of wine by the most, if not the whole, of the 
missionaries connected with the London Biissionary Society in the South 
Seas ; where taro is scarce, they use the pith of the cocoa-nut instead 
of bread. In an old volume containing Acts of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, shortly after the Reformation, I remember 
reading an Act that aAthorized the use of ale at the Lord's Supper 
where wine could not be conveniently obtained, which was probably often 
the case in those times. Our Beformers evidently did not consider wine 
as a sine qtia rum for the valid observance of the Lord's Supper, but that 
the common bread and drink of the country were amply sufficient for 
securing all the moral and spiritual objects contemplated by the ordi 
nance.' 

'* La the Missionary Magazine of March, 1873, the Bev. J. Chalmers, of 
Omaka, says : — * The bread used at the Communion was the innei 
growth of the old cocoa-nut, cooked in the native oven ; the wine tho 
water of the new cocoa-nut,* 

'* But the impression on the mind of many is, that some proportion of 
alcohol in the liquid used is essential to a valid observance of the Lord's 
Supper. Here certainly is a new theory of the real presence. Only give 
ns a red liquid, with alcohol in it, and call it wine, and we accept it ! 
Could we have a more striking instance of our proneness to cleave to 
that which is and has heen^ rather than follow the dictates of sound 
reflection and common sense ? So, it is really alcohol, and not wine, wa 
are contending about, the foe we have all along denounced, because the 
intoxicating element in all intoxicating liquors. The grape- juice may bs 
there, or not, that is a matter of indifference ; but there alcohol must be, 
or there can be no proper observance of the Lord's Supper ! 

'* But it may be asked — Are you going to compel us to take the liquor 
which you prefer, when we prefer that at present in use? While we 
would doubtless rejoice in a universal adoption of what we consider the 
safer and more scriptural liquor, we ask none to accept of that which wa 
prefer, if they have objections to it ; we simply ask that they concede to 
ns the liberty which they claim for themselves. Our fellowship is not, I 
conceive, in the wine, but in the common belief of the truth which it 
symbolises ; and if the liquor used be not regarded by the partaker as an 
appropriate symbol, that rather must tend to mar his fellowship. What 
are our Christian liberty and charity worth, if they are not adequate to 
such an emergency? To drive members from our congregations, or reta5.n 
in them a cause of strife and heart-burning, when the remedy is so 
simple, says little for our forbearance and wisdom." 
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GENERAL NOTE ON THE MISHNA MYTHOS. 



The reader may conceive how tiresome it is to have to go 
back above thirty years to re-inter the blunders which have 
been dng-up by the Irish Professors. At that period (1843), 
Professor McLean, of Princeton, was the antagonist, and the 
following was the answer then given to the Jewish fables. It 
Will be found in the Standard Temper(^nc6 Library, signed 
Theta. (P. M.) 

** Our author's quotations from the Mishna are from the tenth chapter Gf 
the tract on the Passover. The first section he renders well thus : — * On 
the evening of the Passover, near Minkhah (i. e. while two find a half 
hours remain), a man will not eat unless the darkness has begun. Even 
a poor man in Israel will not eat unless reolining, and they will not 
diminish ought from the four cups, not indeed if in extreme poverty.* In 
section 7th it is said that ' if any one wish to drfhk between these (i. e. 
the first and third) cups, he may ; but between the third and fourth cups 
he may not drink.' Bo far the Mishna ; and we leave the reader to judge 
whether this is any evidence that fermented wine was used in the Passover 
in the time of Christ. Maimonides says : — * The reason why we do not 
permit him to drink between the third and fourth cups is, that he may not 
become intoxicated; for wine dnmk while eating does not inebriate, 
but without food it does inebriate.* And Babtbnora says : — ' Between the 
third and fourth cups he may not drink lest he become intoxicated, and 
afterwards be unable to finish the hymn.* Our author does not decide 

* whether the reason assigned be sufficient or not,* but says there can be 
no doubt as to the ' opinions * of the writers. It seems strange to cite 
their auihorityy if he is not prepared to justify their opinion. That opinion 
is manifestly absurd. We have heard of the occasional intemperance of 
some continental Jews, at the celebration of the paschal festival in modem 
times ; but we are unwilling to charge similar delinquency on the ancient 
JewSy without very conclusive evidence that stich a charge is merited. The 
Mishna was not written till about 100 years after the destruction ol 
Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews. It may be regarded as, oa 
the whole, a correct account of the traditions received by the Jews in the 
time of Christ : but anything subsequently written is of much less value. 
Dr LiGHTFOOT (vol. X. p. 127, Works, edited by Pitman, 1823) relates a 
story of one who came to Babban Gamaliel to ask him of a certain vow ol 
his, but Babban could not speak to him because he had ' drunk an Italian 
quart of wine *; and Liohtfoot adds, that we learn from this example 

* that a quart of wine makes one drunk,* He quotes the statement of BL 
Ohai, who says that * four pots (to be drunk by every one in their sacred 
feasts) contain an Italian quart of wine,* Again (vol. ix. p. 151) we 
are told that ' the poorest man in Israel was bound to drink oft four cups 
of wine this night, yea, though he lived of the alms-basket. And if he had 
no other way to compass so much wine, or, if the almoners gave him not 
enough for four cups, he must sell or hire his coat, or hire out himself, for 
four cups of wine.' Again : * In these four cups of wine that they were to 
drink, they were curious about the measure and the mixture. The 
propprtion of wine in every cup might not be less than the fourth part of an 
bin, besides what water was mingled with it.* It appears that every one at 
the Passover was bound to drink two and a half pints of wine of our 
measure^ besides the water mingled with it, and that such a quantity of the 
comparatively weak wine of Palestine made a man intoxicated. The 

Tesistible conclusion is, that no one could celebrate the Passover properly 
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in the time of Ohrist onless he were intoxicated ; and of course the 
paschal society composed of onr Lord and his twelve disciples could not 
be free from the sin of intoxication ! Snch reasoning answers itself." 

There is another fact abont the Talmud, however, which is 
equally fatal to any attempt to draw an argument from it as to 
the practice of our Lord. Though I challenge the production 
of a passage from it plainly asserting that the wine used at 
the Passover was intoxicating ^ or fermented, I record the 
undoubted fact that at another feast — that of Lots, or Purim — 
the wine used was intoxicating. Turn to Talmud, Megillah 
fol. 7, col. 2, and we read as follows ; — ** A man's duty is, that 
he should eat and prepare a suitable feast, according to his 
means ; and drink wine (yayin) until he is drunken, and falT 
asleep in his drunkenness."- Did Christ, or did he not, fulfil this 
duty as Babba did, who, while drunk, slew his friend Rabbi 
Zira ?• To ask the question is to answer it. Christ, then^ 
was not guided by the Rabbins ; on the contrary, he denowaced their 
fables as the vain traditions of men. An appeal to their 'authority* 
PROVES TOO much, and therefore nothing. 

While I repudiate any appeal to the opinions, the philosophyi 
the philology, or the religion of the Talmudists, ridiculous and 
contradictory as their views often are, I by no means under- 
value the /ac/« they supply, especially as to the actual usage 
of words. In this regard, indeed, they furnish evidence of 
some value in determining the probable sense and emphasis of 
the phrases used by our Lord in observing the Passover, both 
as regards the bread and wine. It is remarkable that His 
formula was avoided by St Paul ; either because the words 
were not equally familiar to the Apostle himself, or to the 
Gentiles to whom he wrote. The phrase * fruit of the vine ' 
is omitted by Paul, and *the cup' used instead: perhaps 
because he saw that the special mode of squeezing wine cut of the 
grapes, common enough in Judea, was not so applicable to 
Gentile cities and colder lands. The Syrians preserve the 
clusters even to the Passover season, but of course the jaice 
would be less excellent than at the vintage, and hence the 
eontrast of that wine with the new wine of the Eangdom. It 
will thus appear that these new objectors have nothing newer 
or better to iirnre than the exploded assumptions of the last 
generation! The new attack is but the echo of the empty 
sounds, a reverberation of the thunders and blunders, of 1843 I 
We will now, however, go a little deeper into the matter for 
the last time, and give the coup de grace to the false and shallow ; 
learning of our latest opponents. 

* The story is told at length in my Appendix to Nott*d Lectures on iiible . 
Temperance (1866). . o,„.ed.vGoOgle 
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In the year 1843, there was published, at York, a vulgar and 
virulent pamphlet with this title : " Teetotalism Examined, by 
the light of Reason, Antiquity, and the Word of God : by 
Alcohol." The author was a Roman Catholic of the name of 
Thompson, a gentleman of a good deal of loose reading, but 
who could not co-ordinate his knowledge to any rational end. 
Professor Wallace, after an interval of thirty -two years, follows 
in the track of poor Thompson, and professes that the 
"question (is) settled by Reason, History, and Scripture"— 
and his history turns out to be the same old thing — * authority' 
without reason! We answered the attack in the Standard 
Temperance JAhrary at the time, and from that answer we 
give the following citation : — 

<* As to the members of the church at Corinth being intoxicated, the 
Apostle does not say so, for the word translated * drunken ' is, by the 
Septuaglnt, and by classical authors, often used in the sense of fvlL and 
tatiatcd merely. But you wish to escape from this fact^ to that refuge 
for the destitute, ' atuhority.* But, even there, most versions are against 
you ; and, as a matter of * authority,' I can beat you ten to one. Scholars 
of every sect and party admit methuein to signify satiated and full. This 
is its piimitive meaning, while * drunken ' is only a secondary meaning ; 
just as our word * drunk,' in its original sense, denotes * having drank,* 
but, in its 8econda];y, * having drank to intoxication.* I quoted the 
authority of a dozen learned men, as a specimen of hundreds, not instead 
of argument, but as confirmation of it. It is on solid fact alone I wish to 
found my arguments, net on the oscillating opinions of men. But are we to 
be told by you that the Septuaglnt translators, quoted by our Lord— that 
the pastors of Geneva, the translators of the authorised French Bible, 
the Assembly of divines at Westminster, Calvin, Sir Frederic Leigh, Dr 
Castell, Matthew Poole, Schleusner, Farkhurst, Scott, Henry, Drs Ham- 
mond, Doddridge, Macknight, Campbell, Boothroyd, Bloomfield, and Pye 
Smith, with Professors Bush and Stuart, are not amongst the first of 
scholars f Wesley, Watson, Clarke, Archd. Jeffreys, and others of inferior 
note, may be added. St Paul does not once mention drunkenness in the 
chapter cited ; but, in the sixth, says that some of them fuid been drunkards, 
but were then sanctified. Could he so speak if a large body of them had been 
getting drunk at the Eucharist ? Had he been accusing them of drunkenness, 
could he immediately add — " Have ye not houses to eat and drink in ? *' 
No — for such a question implies that they might do that at home which 
they had done in the church ; but this could not be said of intoxication. 
He clearly implies that their fault was simply this — doing at the sacred^ 
feast what was their wont at home. As commentators have repeatedly 
remarked, the antithesis requires the passage to be rendered — * One is 
HUNOBT, and another is 7Ull.' A Boman Catholic work, now before me, 
gives the same meaning to the phrase — * The Apostle condemns their 
partaking of this as of ordinary food,* (Letters to Dr Hook, p. 16.) 
* Alcohol ' says, indeed, that * 200 equally learned men might be brought 
to bear against them, 50 of whom were convened together to edit our 
English Bible.' Now there were not 50 persons to translate St Paul's 
epistles, only seven. The 54 appointed to translate the Scriptures in King 
''-^es' reign were divided into tax companies ; and to this same phras* 
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the translators have thrioe given an innooent meaning, viz. — * well drunk.* 
They have therefore admitted that methuo^ and the corresponding Hebrew 
word shekaront have the primary sense of ' well drank/ satisfied, fall ; and 
I am qoite willing to allow that it has also the sense of * dronken,* thongh 
even this word, as Johnson shows, originally meant saturated with drink 
merely." 

In the version of Aquila (who was very probably the OnJcelos 
,of the Talmud, A.D. 160), Meihub, in Prov. v. 19, is thus 
.rendered : — ** Let her breasts satisfy thee " — not make drunk.* 

Clement, of Alexandria (A.D. 180), evidently had this 
;View of the word, for in his Peedagogue (b. ii), while treating 
of the subject of the Love-feast, he nesrer hints at the 'drunken- 
ness ' of the members of the Church. He speaks of *' excess 
beyond sufficient nourishment,^^ of " clutching at the viands,** 
of an " unseemly eagerness at their meals,** and then cites the 
language of the Apostle — *' One goes without, and another is 
full.** He adds : — ** It was then needful to reprove those 
unblushing persons who enjoyed these dinners with so little 
discretion." When we recollect how many poor * slaves \ 
with their slave-manners, were present at these feasts, we need 
not wonder at any eagerness in eating. Clement blames the 
opulent givers of the feast for tempting them to gluttony, by 
setting unwonted delicacies before them. The Church-book of 
the Ante-Nicene Church, in ch. 2, s. ii., on Love-feasts, says : — 
** You shall eat only what sufficeth you, for as to what remaineth, 
he who has called you shall do with it what he pleaseth, so 
that it remainethfor the believers ** who were poor. 

There is a passage, however, in Plato, which determines this 
point : it will be found in * The Republic,' lib. 8 (p. 452, of the 
beautiful Ed. of Plato, 1534):— "When a state with a demo- 
cratic constitution, having a thirst for liberty, chances on 
evil rulers— to bear the wine-cup to it, and is filled (/x«^o-^), 
BETOND WHAT IS FITTING, with the strong unmixed t draught.'* etci 
Can there be any rational doubt, after this, that Methusthee 
does not necessarily imply an undue filling ? 

I cannot forbear referring to the father of history, Herodotus, 
who, in Clio, §133, speaking of the manners of the Persians, 
says : — " But their custom is to deliberate about the most im- 
iportant of their matters when they have drunk freely(/Ac^v<rico^€voi); 
and whatever they may determine on in their deliberations, 

* In my Works, toI. ii. p. 190 (1853) will be found numerous passages 
cited from the Lxx., of the innocent sense of the word. Dr David EiNa» 
in an article on the Lord*s sapper, in the Imperial BibU Dictionary of 
Ptinoipal Fairbaim (1870), thus transhttes : ** Or rather, one was famish edt 
while another was surfeited.^* 

t AhraUm : mark the use of this word hero. 
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'■■ that same thing the master, in whose house, chancing to be, 
; they may be deliberating, puts before them on the next day, 
[ when they are wholly free from any influence of wine (wy^ono-i); 

and if the thing pleases them also when they are thus free, 
. they turn it to purpose, but if it does not please them they 
.put it aside. But matters about which they may have 
•deliberated when free from all influence of wine, these they 
.consider afresh when they have dbunk fbeely (methus* 
.Jcomenoi),^* 

LiDDELL and Scott, after noticing that the passive of itfBwKM 

:=zli€Qvia^ the intransitive verb, cite this very passage, and 
translate the word by *<o drinh freely.^ It is obvious that the 
persons could not have been * drunk', in the modern sense of 
that word) for drunkenness is wholly incompatible with delibera- 
tion ; and the memory of the master of the house, — un- 
less indeed, which is not implied, he abstained himself, — 
would be too confused after a drunken bout to set before his 
guests the former day's determination and debate; not to 
jBention that such debate would have been itself a strange 
jness and medley. It is to be noted (for the benefit of believers 
in authority) that Liddell and Scott, both for their own accurate 
scholarship, and also because they follow the latest German 
scholars, are the very highest authorities. Methuskomenoi^ 
'Qi€Bv(Txofi€voi) the present participle, would mean being freely filled 
with drink, and being still under its influence = present participle 
;==act still going on. It seems also to me that an argument may 
\>e adduced from the word neepho. That word implies (see 
Idddell and Scott) total abstinence from wine, at least for 
the time being ; therefore the contrast is between abstinence 
for the time, and the free use, — Moderate drinkers (so 
called) would place the contrast between drunkenness and ihs 
%ise, which use they deem so beneficial for brain work, 
and so for deliberation, but this the word neepho prevents. 

Lastly, I will go back to an author of special value in the 
discussion of the Greek of the New Testament — Philo, the Jew 
—a contemporary of the Apostle Paul. 

. In his treatise on the Planting of Noah, p. 162 (Ed. 1552), 
we find a discussion on the use of this very word, in which he 
sets the words neephein and methuein in contrast, defining them 
in philosophical terms as opposities ' {to ge neephein kai to 
methuein). He goes on to state that, as both the good man and 
^e bad man may abstain (neepho), so also the good man may be 
yiUed (methuo) — ^without losing anything op his virtue * — 

*Prof. W. yirtually declares that the Corinthian Christians couldn't 
^6 * methuized ' without losing their viitae, and the only reason assigned 
—because he has no doubt ! 
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{meeden tes aretes apobalon)." And Philo sums np his arga* 
ment, alluding to various authors, in these remarkable words : 
" So that, with these, MetJiuein is clearly acknowledged to be 
NOTHING BUT OINOUSTHAI— (oste kai para toutois saphestata ano- 
teologeesthai h'oti to methuein een to oinonsthai)." Need more 
be said as to the fact that the word had an innocent sense ? 

It has always been a wonder to me, how men of any in- 
telligence should stutrible over this word, or the corresponding 
Hebrew one. In my Prize Essay on the Sacrament (1844), I 
showed the derivation of Methu to be from a word meaning 
full, having the same root as matter and mother. The Latia 
bas madeo^ madere, etc. : which follow precisely the same 
development as the Scottish /oz*' (full), and the English drench 
{or drunk), both of which acquire the emphatic sense of drunken- 
^without losing the first senses, Madeo : (1) To be wet, or 
moist : hence to drip, or flow, or swfeat : (2) To be drenched ; 
(3) to be intoxicated : hence (4) to boil, to melt, to be fall of, 
to abound, etc.* 

What sense is there in insisting on any one of these uses of 
tihe words to the exclusion of the other, and to the detriment 
of the context ? What nonsense, for example, to make Pliny'd 
phrase madentes spongiae, read, * an intoxicated sponge ' { 
Another curious thing about these writers is, that while the 
^ poetical ' use of. words is made to obliterate all sense front 
yayin, yet, in regard to this word methud, they habitually insist 
upon its poetical use as the ovly sense, to the exclusion of its 
root meaning, and its various literal' significations! Methu^ 
* wine,' was not the first meaning of the word, and only hyi 
poetic license (putting the name of the effect for the agent) didf 
it become so. At what time in its history, we ask, did it eat - 
V(p all the other senses ? In this country one says, * a man is 
in liquor' — meaning really in the condition which a certain sort 
of liquor is huovm to produce. When men shall be so dazed 
in their understandings as gravely to argue from this use of 
the word that * liquor ' means only * intoxicating drink,' they 
jeill be fit company for the Methuized Critics of our day. * 

* Liddell and Soott show the same branchings of Mbth. (1) Methusko, 
to * water*, or •xooisten.' Anth. P. 11. 8.— (2) To drink freely (S) to get dnuik; 

MethiiS, (1) To be drenched or soaked with any liqiUd, 111. 17. 390 
[an oxide soaked in oil]. (2) to be drunk with wine. (8) Intoxicated 
With passion : stupefied with blows. 

Methu, <wine': glukeron, Od. 4. 746. Gterman, meth ; our mead (honey wine);^ 
Latin, te-met-vaoa.. [We add, Sanscrit, ma<2/iu * honey'; Heb. methek', 
♦ sweet']. Methapidax, * gushing with wine' — ^i.e. Botrus, • cluster 'j 
Anth. P. 6. 22. 

Methee : (1) Strong drink, hard drinking, carousals ; (2)^dnuikenness ; 
(8) enthusiasm. Sanscrit, niad or drunk. Digitized by GoOQlC 
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THE EIBLE WINE QUESTION. 



[We insert here a Beply to the Lneabrations of Dr Murphy in 1866» 
which, I believe, appeared in the periodical to which it was sent.] 



To the Uditar of the Bvcmgdical Witness^ Duhlin, 

I do not desire to occupy your space with any extended 
critical examination of Dr Murphy's article on this subject, 
but a few passing notes in the interests of truth seem called 
for. With much of what the learned Professor says I am 
glad to concur ; especially the concessions that ausis, sobhb, 
and GLEUEOS, at any rate, denote unfermented-drinks ; either 
fresh or inspissated mtists^ TmosH is also significant of the 
tome product in the Doctor's mind, if not in mine : and izi 
questioning the accuracy of his view I do it without any 
reference to the Temperance doctrines. There is no evidence 
whatever that even in one text (Isa. Ixv. 8) the word is used 
poetically for ^ juice in the cluster' : and I think this fancy 
was satisfactorily disposed of in Tirosh lo Yayin, so far back as 
1841. Nor is there a single text which speaks of it aa fluid, or 
compares it with ' oil.' It is not even once associated with oil 
(shemen) — a most significant fact — but with corny fruit, and 

* growing produce ' continually. The Dr has been deceived in 
his texts cited (Prov. iii. 10 ; Joel ii. 24) by neglecting to 
verify the translation. In Joel i. 10 it is said to be ' dried up,* 
or, rather, withered — a term not applicable to fresh-trodden out 
juice : and the Yitzha/r is said to ' languish ' with the heat— 
which is equally inapplicable to 'oil.' Faretz* and Shookf do 
not even involve liquidity as their essence, and should not be 
translated ' burst-0'i*< ' and * over-j^cw^;.' They signify ' to heap * 
or spread, and to * abound.' This makes all consistent, and 
aense besides ; for it is no blessing to burst one's vats and lose 
one's wine. A careful induction, vnth these hints, may satisfy^ 
Dr Murphy's mind that his definition will be amended thus :— 

* Tirosh denotes the raw produce of the vine before the grapes' 
have undergone the process of treading.' So says Micah (jd^ 

♦ Job i. 10 :— >* Hifl substance is increased^* Must we read—" His 
cattle and com are spilled or Jlowed Avrtkj" f 1 Ohron. iv. 38 — "The 
house of their fathers incre<ued" Shall we read — "The house flowed-out"? 

f The noon signifies ' leg,* and also * street ' or path, on which we walk; 
the verb hence came to mean * running/ and, as our translators thought, 

* running-over.* Bat in the three texts (Fs. Ixv. 9 ; Joel ii. 24; iii. ,13) ii 
''an more tmly, and with fciUer sense, be translated increase. 
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16): "Thou shall tread.. Mrosh, hnt shall not drink yayin,*^ 
Why seek to stnltify this plain text to snit the hlind anthoriiy 
of the past ? 
The conjectural etymology of ti-rosh from an alleged root rashy 

* to crush/ I shall accept when I find any examples of it in the 
Bible. Let the texts be produced, and the process be explained. 
Tirosh is coupled with * com,' a natural raw material, both being- 
dew-fed in their season, — and I cannot separate them. Grow* 
ing together they must be classed together ; and it would be 
as reasonable to make dagan mean flour, as tirosh prepared 
juice.* Moreover the juice is plainly called yayin in 
contrast to the natural thing oTit of which it is trodden. As to* 
the poetical fancy, that it was " yet in the cluster," there is no 
ground for it. If we can literally speak of flowers, and fruits, 
and grains being injured m /Zte hud and in the ear, why not of 
tiroeh ? The Septuagint and the Vulgate are certainly right 
here : for one translates *' berry/ and the other * granum.' 

Yatik is also derived, conjecturally, from a lapsed-root, which 
" appears to have meant," (!) etc. Now Renan has two other 
conjectural etymologies — which, with the rest, are just— 
worthless guesses. What the word includes must be gathered 
from its application : in other words, by induction. Dr Murphy 
says *^it is used to denote all staoss [of the preparation or 
change] of the juice of the grape : and accordingly is associated 
with bread*'t [another artificial preparation]. As one comes 
&om the com, so the other from the vine-fruit. I interpolate 
the words within brackets, to avoid at once a falsity and an 
ambiguity : since otherwise the one process of producing- 

* grape juice ' will get commingled with artificial changes in- 
ducing aldehyde, alcohol, and vinegar — of which Nature knows^ 
nothing in *the juice of the grape.' Yayin, therefore, is 
generic. ^*As ' man * and ' wife ' include all sorts of men and 
wives, so this includes all hinds of wine. Being applied to- 

* grape-juice ' before fermentation, it follows that that after* 
process is no essential part of the historic meaning of the word 
—though it might be applied to wine that has been fermented^ 
and, in fact, is so applied in probably fifty texts. ' Khemae^ 
indeed, might be fermented- wine, though it signines simply 

* foaming ' — which is the characteristic of all fruit-juices 
violently pressed out — and since * fermentation * is also a 
'foaming * process (or, as the French say, houillant, * boiling '), 
it would be applied to fermentm^ rather than fermented win« ^ 

* In this professorial style i^Dagan, from a root signifying to- 
'multiply'; hence bom being groimd into many atoms, eqoids * flour '^ 
f Lskhem is also a generio word. r^ \ 
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bat to make the latter, an occult and at first unknown procesa, 
« part of its meaning, would be tbe same absurdity as to 
make hoUed-milk into fermented'mDk, in fact, tbe ancient 
Jews bad a tbeory tbat tbe juices of fruits did not * ferment,' 
in tbe true and tecbnical sense of tbat word. To attacb our 
modem senses of 'ferment,* tben, to any of tbese terms, is only 
4o play tricks witb our own understanding. 
. Shemabim was sometimes * lees,' but there is no proof thai 
it was ever * wine ' at all — much less intoxicating. As Shemaism' 
signifies * fat-things,' so, I think, witb tbe older translators, 
ibat Shemauim* signifies ' sweet things ' — -preserves, from 
Shamar *to preserve.' 

I fully accord with tbe Professor's definition of Shekab 
^though not witb bis etymology). It is a wide-spread Oriental 
word for sugar, date-syrup, and palm-wine in various states. ** It 
probably," as be says, " denoted originally a sweet-syrup or 
saccharine beverage : the juice of the palm tree is tbe fresh 
palm-wine" When fermented, it of course becomes intoxi- 
cating. If ow there is no passage in tbe Bible where tbe context 
proves it to be at once an intoxicating beverage and approved : 
but there is tbe reverse implied. *' Thy sweet-wine shall become 
tiller** — (deteriorated) which it does when . fermented. 

Ausis, in Isaiah xlix. 26, is not implied to be either exciting 
<tt* intoxicating; unless blood, he so. God shall drencli tbe 
wicked with blood,* ojs with sweet- wine, which people drink 
Abondantly and freely, because it is safe to do so. There is 
nothing more in the text: and, if there were, there is no 
blessing implied. Tbat the phrase, " their drink is sour," proves 
subhe to be intoxicating in Hosea iv. 18, passes my under- 
standing altogether ! So it is equally incomprehensible to me, 
bow the word sahmakh, in Judges ix. 13, — ^a word usually tran- 
slated * rejoice ' or * glad,' — can prove that t^rosh was 
intoxicating. When it is said that a man '^ shall cheer up bis 
wife " — does tbat mean 'exhilarate,' quasi 'intoxicate'?. 
Does " tbe light of the eyes that rejoiceth the heart " mean 
physical exhilaration p Is Ood, as well as man, ' exhilarated ' 
with tirosh? We must not, to suit a theory, divorce an 
■attribute from one of its essential subjects. 

I hold, then, of ' the three terms,' that so far from its being 
'plain' that the things (not the terms, as tbe article has it) 
*' cause excitement or intoxication," there is not the shadow of, 
any substantial reason for the supposition. I need not follow the 
attempt at detailed classification, vitiated by the assumptions 

' * Otherwise expressed—* Satiated with slaughter.' * The $word shall b« 
^en' — ^not intoxicated. 
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pointed out ; but I repeat, of all the ten words in abont two 
hundred passages, not a single text associates God's blessing 
as a beverage, and intoxicating quality, together. Of course, 
temperance men agree that, when a good wine or thing is io 
question, it is in general the abuse, not the use, that excites 
disapproval. But this even has its limits — for it would have 
been torong in the Nazarites to have consumed either pure or 
fermented grape-juice, either grapes or vinegar. As to 
Gleukos in Acts ii. 13 — where this word for t«nfermented-wine 
occurs — there is nothing to prove the fact assumed by Dr 
Murphy. Consider that the accusation was made in a spirit of 
mockery, — just as the French papers called Proudhomme * a 
wa^er-drinker * (meaning the contrary) — and that the strangers- 
made a huge blunder, of which the Apostle took immediate 
advantage in his reply. He virtually said, ** This thing is 
simply incredible, because we Jews do not drink at all before 
noon, and it is only the third hour of the day." If the mockei*s 
were such bad authorities about facts, they are not good ones 
in regard to the correct meaning of classical Greek words. 
However, it is a question quite immaterial to the temperance 
doctrine, since there is no Divine sanction connected with the 
use of the thing meant, whatever it might be. 

When Dr Murphy comes to speak of * the allowed tisSf' in 
contrast with special and occasional prohibition, he appears to 
me at once to get into obscurity, and to advance an unsound 
and dangerous principle of criticism, which can be safely 
applied to no language, either sacred or profane. 

A prohibition of use may not be implied in the prohibition of 
excess, but neither does the latter imply sanction upon the 
thing tolerated in some measure. Everybody condemns black 
lies — but some people justify white ones. Everybody (now^ 
condemns American slavery, but not all slavery. Gontrariwise^ 
some speak against the cruelty of slavery, and against certaint 
very flagrant forms of drinking, who by no means justify the 
modified forms of the evil. In a book of gradual development 
of morals (like the Bible), the ruder forms of evil are first 
attacked, and then the more subtle and refined. '* If silence 
does not give consent always — much less does it involve or 
infer approval. Did our Lord imply the excellence of the 
Roman despotism, because he told his hearers to pay tribute 
to CsBsar ? Did Paul clearly approve of slavery, because he 
advised a slave not to run away ? Does a warning against 
overmuch wickedness, or ' an excess of riot,* or * a superfluity of 
naughtiness,' imply that a little wickedness, riot, and naughti* 
ness are good ? 
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In fact, however, it is not true, nor even like {be truth, that 
the Bible ** pronounces bvbbt kind of wine a blessing " (page 
146). " Their wine is the poison of dragons." ** At last, it 
biteth like a serpenV* " Wine is a mocker,*^ etc. ** Woe be 
to him that giveth his neighbour drink [water or milk ?] — that 
puttefcli thy poison (khemah) to him." Surely tbis is 
-qualitative-ascription ! As Dr Wardlaw well says, — " The 
inflammatory tendency is ascribed to wine as well as to strong* 
clrink. ' Till wine inflame them ' " As Dean Bamsay also 
-allows — " It allures men into a vicious indulgence." K it did 
not, why was it forbidden to the priests, more than milk, while 
•doing God's work in the temple ? And, if it does allure, why 
use it in doing our own work, or God's, in the Temple of Life P 

The Doctor has (I am sure unwittingly) in one passage 
very grievously misrepresented our views. He says, — " The 
Bechabites abstained from sowing corn, and Daniel from 
•eating flesh, as well as both from drinking wine : no one has 
•«ver supposed the former acts intrinsically wrong ; and no one, 
therefore, can legitimately infer, from these cases, that the 
latter is culpable.** 1 never myself made, and I never knew 
:any one who did make, such a foolish inference. The Dr is here 
quite at sea concerning our real use of these texts. From tJiese 
parallels, I grant, we cannot infer that it is wrong to drink 
intoxicating'wine. But we look at the teaching that a wine is a 
• poison ' — a * mocker ' — a wine that bites the body and 
disorders the mind, — that causes priests and prophets who 
use it to err, — and at the fact that God prohibits such to the 
Tjest men, in their best moments; — we look at Expeeiencb, 
Statistics, Physiological Science, and Sociology, — and from 
these, altogether, we infer that it is unwise and culpable to use 
that which does no good, or no material good, and inflicts npon 
Society and the Church the most intolerable and tremendous 
jnischiefs. 
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IV-ANSWER TO PROFESSOR MURPHY. 



My old friend and critic's speech was short — only one page — 
and it was far sweeter in its style than the orations of his 
compeers* He adds two pages, however, and his last words 
are even amnsing ; for the Professor turns prophet 1 — He 
aays: '^ I shall add no more, both because I am far from books, 
and because the speeches above given are unanswered — 
and unanswerablo "! Well, the reader can now judge of the 
fact, as well as of the answer. But the 'Little Page' is a 
curiosity in its way, not without instruction, since it betrays 
ihe intellectual character of its parentage. In his pamphlet, 
*Wine in the Bible' (1867), G. M. said, "yatin is used to 
denote all stages of the juice of the grape" — meaning, I 
presume, all stages of its being or preparation— (in which case 
c;tfir8Bgar or sour- wine must be yayin) ; — but since the Professor 
has been taught * Exegesis' by his ' learned brother Watts/ 
and the exigencies of the controversy have become desperate* 
he has had to revise his definition as follows : — 

'* Yayin is properly wine in its maturity ^ ob grape juice that has under- 
gone the vinous fermentation, though it may, occasionally, like othef 
words t be used in a figurative or wider sense. It stands between tirothf 
^he fresh juice, and chomets, which denotes vinegar." (p. 41). 

Now this definition won't do at all, for it gives neither genna 
nor difierentiation, and is self-conflicting. I shall dissect it piece* 
meal. — (1) " Yayin is properly wine in its maturity " ! When 
did the word yayin attain its majority ? Was it fully ripe in 
the time of Moses, or had it to wait for the epoch of Murphy p 
It would seem so, since he claims to make it * properly * i — 
(2) ** Yayin is grape-juice that has undergone vinous fermenta- 
tion"! More wonderful still — ^not only one Hebrew word 
fermented but ' like otlier words ' also ! Now, I ask, what is 
wnoiu fermentation P Did the authors of yayin know that 
distinctive stage when they made the word ? * If not, how 
can it be the essence of either word or thing ? If he means 
* fermentation ' merely, then why not include the a^tous stage 
also P — (3) '* Though it (yayin), like other words, may be 
occasionally used in a figurative sense." If fermented yayin 
is to be only used * figuratively', its use will be no violation of 

* Dr James Lillie, of America, in his reply to Prof. Stuart (1848), admits 
a fatal fact, while blind as a bat to its application : — ** The ancient Jew 
HAD NO CONCEPTION that what he saw working in the wine vat was thM 
I BUBBTANOB that raised his bread." (p. 29). ^ , 
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temperance. Then we have the adjunct, ^or wider sense/ 
Now, is a fignratiye eense wider than a fermented sense ? If 
not, wh*at is this other and wider sense ? Is it the sense that 
I have always pnt upon the words P If so, there is no qnarrel, 
for, as to the * occasional ' sense, I only want that sense of the 
word which ^ the occasion on which it is nsed. This new 
definition, then, is not an amended one at all — bat ' oonfusioo 
worse confounded.' (4) We have to return to what yaym 
*' properly ' is ; and here we must do what the Professor has 
fid done — define the difierence between the ' word ' and the 
' thing.* It is the difierence between the sign and the thing 
signified. Hence, first, we ask, was it the 'maturity' of 
the word or of the thing the Professor meant ? If we are to 
suppose sense (a liberty I dare not take with all the triad), then 
' maturity ' would seem to refer to grape-juice when vinously 
fermented ; unhappily, however, the next sentence contradicts 
this supposition, by saying 't^, like other words' ! Now 'grape- 

J 'nice,' the word^ does not 'ferment' that I know of; and 
ermentaiion is a long process, producing difierent products 
at different stages. New wine, wine of a year old, and wine 
of ten years, are very different in many regards, and especially 
in relation to health. Comaro says that he grew infirm and 
feeble with the old wine, and recuperated famously with the 
new, at the vintage. If the ' maturity,* then, makes wine (yayin\ 
let us know what stage is that of the real Simon Pure ? If 
* old- wine ' is mature-wine, then * new- wine * has not become 
wine ! If middle-age wine is ' mature,' then * old wine * has 
ceased to be wine ! The Professor treats wine as he does the 
genus HOMO, but with a difference ! A homo is only a homo 
when at maturity — a boy at 5, a hobbledehoy at 18, an * old 
boy * at 60 — a man only at 21 (! !) Is this * professorial * 
conjuring ? — ^We fall back, then, upon the alternative — * the 
PROPER maturity of the word.' But the very phrase in that 
case upsets the theory of his brother Professor, who insists that 
the word was mature at birth, and that it means, and means 
only, ' fermentation ' ! According to this * fermenting-theory,' 
the man, be he Syrian or Jew — who first applied * yayin ' as 
the sign of a one thing — applied it to an vnstwntaneous procesft 
or appearance, which he, with inspired insight, knew to be th^ 
chemical process now called fermentation ! He didn't mean 
by yayin the • foaming ' or * boiling,' or * warm ' juice, — fo» 
that is Dr Lees' theory ! — but he meant an invisible molecular 
change with its special chemical product, alcohol / / / There 
are, however, some slight difficulties in the way of this splendid 
theory — as, for example, that the process is continuom^ — that tbo 
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results vary with the varions stages, — as, first, we have sngAr 
changed to alcohol, alcohol to aldhejde, that to vinegar, and 
vinegar to vapidness,-^until the process ends with the return of 
the elements to water and carbonic acid. Art arrests this 
process at any intermediate stage, and we are asked to suppose 
that the first Namer of it knew the exact stage and condition 
now called ' maturity,' before he called it yayin. If he did, 
he knew all about this modem science of fermentation ; and 
as nothing is left on record — for all seems to have been 
forgotten in the ages of Greek and Homan civilization, — 
fermentation must have been one of * the lost arts * ! ! Nay, 
even this is not all — for the middle age Jews — the Professors' 
great friends, the Habbins — were not only unconscious of all 
this, but they propounded the false hypothesis to suit their 
appetites, * that the juice of grapes does not ferment' ! 

Enough, however, of these monstrous fables and figments 
concerning yayin and fermentation. It is enough to say, 
that he who talks about the sense of a word being * mature,' or 
attempts to fix for all ages what is its proper sense, knows 
nothing correctly of the nature of language, and is utterly un- 
qualified for anything beyond conventional criticism, which is 
not criticism at all. Words in common language never h(W6 
any maturity, for the simple reason that they are always 
changing with the condition of society and culture, from 
barbarism to civilization, and thence to decadence and death. 
To understand the Latin language is to understand the various 
uses of Latin words in various ages — as, for example, Augustan, 
/)re- Augustan, or j?os<- Augustan. So with English — as pre- 
Shakesperian, or po5^-Shakesperian. The * proper ' use is always 
the use fitted — which was imderstood — at the time it was used. 
Our ancestors, for example, understood by the words * wealth,' 
•merry,' 'meat,' and * prevent,' very different ideas from those 
excited in the conventional mind of the present day. * Wealth ' 
was more than money, * merry ' more than laughter, * meat ' more 
than * flesh,* and * prevent ' nearly the opposite of hinder. But 
their use was /or them as * proper ' as ours is for us : and hence 
the folly of a living professor in selecting some special meaning 
to overturn the various historical senses and uses of a term. 

G. M. evidently forgets the true basis of lexicography. Let 
him refer for illustration to two articles in the Quarterly Review 
(vols. 61 and 76), published in my youth, and he will learn that 
of which he is now ignorant. A few sentences from the one on 
Greek and English Lexicography will show how utterly 
opposed are the facts to the notion of one single meaning, or 
* proper ' use, of words : — ^ l 
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• ** The varioui dialects of the different eras and races that make np 
Grecian history. It may he said that a great portion of the work of the 
Jjexicographer is ready done to his hands. It is so ; and often done so 
badly that it had better be left undone. Most of the plants are akeady 
ladd and planted, bat they are so choked in weeds, and those weeds are 
80 similar to the trne plants, that it requires all the skill of a subtle head, 
and of an experienced hand, to separate them '*. 

. Oar critics take them as all true flowers ! In reviewing 
Donnegan, the writer might have had the Professors in view : 

** In translating a plain passage, he gets on pretly well ; but where a 
doubtful derivation calls for the experienced etymologist, where a disputed 
meaning requires the keen eye of the critic, the Dr generally leaves us 
where we find him — in the dark, . .This is particularly the case in words 
which have a variety of senses. Every article is a maze of explanations, 
without mark to distinguish the earlier meaning from the later, or the 
primary from the derivative*^ 

Coming to Prof. Dunbar's Lexicon, the reviewer cites from 
the preface as follows : — •* It has been his aim to give the 
general and common,*^ etc., but he should ** at the same time 
have marked out some line of distinction, which would have 
enabled students to see where the one ended and the other 
hegwn . . . The want of references to authorities [witnesses of 
fact] by which we might ascertain whether the word were used 
by an early or late writer, whether it were an expression of 
poetry or prose, epic or lyric, Ionic, Doric, or Attic ; in what era 
Us 'primary sense is to he found; whether its deeivativb senses 
existed in the pure times of Greece, (or) during the Macedonian 
age, or are to be considered only as the clumsy imitation of a 
Gweco- Roman writer. Although we may have great dependence 
on the scholarship of the Professor, he cannot think that every one 
who uses a Lexicon is to sit down contented with his opinion ; we 
wish to think and examine for ourselves, and to be able to 
verify his judgment by our own." Instances are then given as 
follows : — 

'Eyxof, iosy ro, a spear, a pike, a sword, any offensive weapon ; Metaph. 
power of strength. Soph. CEd. Tyr. 170. 

Now here we have no distinction between the different signifioationB, 
the older and later use ; no author quoted to show when it was wed as a 
spear, and when it took the additional meaning of a sword — nothing to tell 
us what foundation for the sense of ' any offensive weapon,' or whether 
that were the language of prose, or a figurative expression. 

In all this we find nothing about the proper sense — all being 
proper — if actual. The next extract is one of great importance, 
md occurs in the reference to Liddell and Scott's continuation 
of Passow's Lexicon. " He, like most of his countrymen, has 
refined too much — has given significations which are not in the 
word hut in the context,** (After this fashion the Professors put 
'he contextual reference of drunkenness into the /Sense of the 
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name of the article which made drunk.) '* The great leading 
principle which Passow adopted and exemplified [was] to make 
each article a history of the usages of the word. In most cases 
the word will tell its own story. There are few words that do 
not change their significations more or less in the downward 
course of time ; and few, therefore, that do not need many 
references. Homer sometimes uses a word in a metaphorical 
sense only, the literal sense of which occurs (perhaps) first in 
Plato." — Still, I find nothing about the |wqper use, for surely 
Homer's ' propriety ' was not to be determined by tbe expression 
of his admirer Plato, centuries later ? 

G. M. p. 41.—* The fruit of the vine * was the tutuU phraseology in the 
Jewish formula for the benediction of the wine. Literally, it means the 
grape itself, and not the juice of the grape. Whenever we depart from the 
haxe letter, we most go to that which was customary on the table — Yayin, 
not tiro8h» 

This is the end of the single page speech — and there is 
nothing in it ! The Professor seems to have suspected this, for 
he begins to strengthen it by two additional pages. He says : — 

The bread was otkO-ed food from the earth. If the one is to be taken in 
a literal sense, so must the other. [?] Fniit=:grape : Bread=wheat in 
the stalk I But the latter is— a cake I The former, by pazify of reasoning, 
is yayin. 

This is the nonsense of P. W. over again — a conl^sion of 
things alike ! Now for the analysis. 

(1) Either the peculiar language of the Jews, when originally 
framed, had some meaning in it, or it had not. On the latter 
alternative, we will say nothing about it ; on the former, we 
ask, what did it mean ? The blessing on fruit, says the Mishna, 
which grows upon a tree, was, * who createst the fruit of the 
free,' save for wine (being special), whereon the benediction 
is, * who createst the fruit of the vine,* When it comes to vinega/r 
it alters, and is * who gave being ' (through laws and human 
art), and, says B. Jehudah, no blessing should be pronounced 
over things which originate in corruption. * Perhaps these 
Jews did not know fully how to apply their own principles, 
but surely Chmst knew. Do the Professors really believe him 
to be a Divine person ? The general purpose of the blessing is 
clear — to trace back wine and bread to the author op nature. 
O. M. is, then, indulging in a puerile quibble, and his talk about 
the ' purely literal sense * is bosh, f When we ask God to 
give us * our daily bread,* we are not asking for either calce 

* Fermentation U snch, say liebig and fact. Thus we see that the Jews 
did not understand ' fermentation,* and therefore the knowledge of that 
process did not originate the name for wine. 
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or com — ^bat for food. We are going to the mdk*ir 
of food, that is all : and whether we eat the grain 
and fruit raw, or we bruise and bake them, it is stOl * our 
daily bread '. It matters not whether you call it literal, or 
metaphorical — this is the every-day speech of the people, perfectly 
understood., 

(2) Bread as food is * from the earth' — ^not less so because 
it was put into the mill and oven afterwards. The wool of 
cloth is not less ' wool ' because I fit it for my back, or add a 
few buttons to it : and the starch and gluten of bread are not 
less the things that came ' from the earth,' because I have had 
the husk and bran winnowed away. 

(3) When a Vegetarian says, * 1 like a fruit and root diet, — 
though he speaks literally, and not poetically — does he mean 
that he bolts turnips whole, and^swallows apples and 
plums unbroken ? When a man says, *I am fond of nuts,* does 
he mean * literally ' that he consumes husk and kernel together ? 
The juice of the grape, then, is literally fruit, so far as it * grows 
upon a tree,' suspended in a natural bottle, and by these old 
Jews in their Targums is often called * wine in the grape.' 
As truly as one may say, chop is mutton, so we may say,, 
kernel is nut, and nut is fruit. A man may be said to eat sheep, 
without being supposed to have swallowed head, wool, and 
bones I We cannot, therefore, suflTer G. M. — under the pretence 
of literality — to make nonsense of language, by eliminating 
its sense. 

(4) And even if grape-juice could not be literally called 
(whatever that may mean) * fruit of the vine * — the use of that 
phrase must still carry with it the sense of the dependence of 
the wine upon the fruit, as God's Gift, and as distinguished 
from what originates not in fruit, but in corruption. We 
cannot be diverted by a play of words from the clesr facts of 
the case: and these refate the pretended 'parity' of the 
Professor. 

(6) For, first, though bread does not mean * wheat in the 
stalk,' it does imply something from tJie earth (as well as the 
oven). It does not mean com or potato 'whiskey'. And 
second, if ' fruit ' does mean grape, it does not mean alcoholic^ 
wine or vinegar : though I see no reason why it should not 
connote or suggest the juice in the grape, as * nut' often implies 
kernel in the nut (or usable part of nut). I have just eaten two 
plums ; but I did not eat the skin, the stalk, and the stone — 
ergo, a la Murphy, I did not eat plums ! 

(6) Finally, since alcoholic wine does v/o^ grow upon a tree, 
it can not be traced to Him who * Greatest the fruit of the 
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-vine/ and is, in fact, as truly as vinegar the work of art, and a 
result of decomposition — ^whatever else * the fruit of the vine ' 
•may or may not mean, it cannot be truly, op scientifically, 
applied to that kind of Yayvn, G. M., therefore, is mistaken in 
supposing that his conclusion is reached by any ' parity of 
reasoning ' : it is altogether dispsrity, 

G. M. p. 43. — * Wine is a mocker '—the wine is therefore bad (say the 
Teetotalers). But in the next verse, * The fear of a King is as the roaring 
of a lion.' Is it therefore bad 7 

Does any one see the parallel, or need an answer to this P 
If so I pity him ! Still a word or two. In the preceding 
chapter it is — " The toratji of a King is as the roaring of a 
lion." If I were in a forest, and heard a roar, I confess I 
should not think myself in a good way ; but then tastes differ. 
A donkey might like a lion, and in that case the taste would 
be mutual ! So, some people may like to be eaten by lions, or 
to be imprisoned and beaten by despotic kings. Every one 
to his taste ! 

G. M. — ^What is the real meaning of the verse ? Will any one contend 
that the wine itself is, in a literal sense, a mocker ? 

Passing by * literal/ which I don't understand as used by 
these Professors, I say, Yes ! I contend that the vnne itself, 
when admitted into the body, does * steal away the brain ' while 
promising to improve it. I fancy a greater than Murphy, or 
myself, has said that before ? Dr Adam Clarke, too, in his 
Commentary, says, *' It deceives by its fragrance, intoxicates by 
its strength, and renders the intoxicated ridiculous.^' Dean 
Elamsay says, " It allures men into a vicious indulgence." If 
this be literal, well — if not, still it is the /ac^, and that is all I 
care for.* 

G. M.— It 18 the abuse of it that makes a man mock, and rage, and reel, 
and be unwise. 

* How modem science harmonizes in its teachings with Solomon's 
description, and how alcohol mocks and deceives, is shown by Dr B. W. 
BicHARDSON, F.B.S., in his * Cantor Lectures,' p. 88-9. 

*' Continued daily, it induces a new physiological and altogether 
tmnatural condition, in which the sense of acquired necessity enforces 
desire. The majority are utterly ignorant of the dangers ahead, and the 
sense of support to which they have been educated by the practice, leads 
them on to pursue it with even a greater reliance upon it than before, and 
vfith a feeling of more urgent demand. In a word, the sensations that 
they cannot do without it are so powerful, there is no resisting the belief 
•of the absolute necessity." 

There never was a truer or more fitting comment on the wisdom of 
the Greek Scripture — Wine is an iMTBifPSBATB thing, and stbono drink 
IS PULL OP violence ; " or of the Apostolic description — *• Wine, in which 
js EXCESS " — the very use of it tending to that end by physiological ani* 
psychological law. 



122 A ^Mocker' made a * Mercy 'I 

Very well — I have no objections. These are the effects of alco- 
holic wine (not of water, or grape-juice) — and effects are always 
proportioned to causes. They are the causes — in operation. 
"Wine, then, mocks, and makes mockers — a double mocking 
that ! As to * abuse/ that is settled with Prof. Wallace already — 
all use that is not fit is abuse : and so we are agpreed again. 
But G. M. goes from bad to worse, and culminates the Yaym 
hypothesis in the following extraordinary * exegesis * ! 

Prov. xxiii. 31 (says of) * the wine, that it is red — that it sparkleth 
in the cup — that it goeth aright,* — three EXOBLiiBNCES of wine to which 
allusion is made in Gen. zlix. 11, 12, and Song of Sol. yii. 9. The writer 
warns men not to look on theset so as to be tempted to tarry long at it, or 
go to seek mixed wine ! 

Now this puzzles me. Here are 'three excellences,' three 
times exhibited by inspiration, according to G. M. — and yet 
we are not to look upon these excellences ! Surely, this is 
treating us worse than Sancho Panza was terated, when they 
snatched away the dishes from the dainty feast the moment 
he put his knife to them ! Why should wine specially * tempt,* 
if it be not a * mocker ' and * peculiar * ? It appears, then, that 
by ' excellences * G. M. only means the same as other people 
mean by dangers and deception ! The Devil, who tempted Eve, 
was an * excellence ' of the same sort. One other reflection 
forces itself upon us, — and it is this. What a pity that 
Solomon had not had the Belfast Professor at his elbow, to turn 
his sentence properly, and to change the dyslogistic attribute 
of * mocker ' into theinore eulogistic one of * mercj ' ! 
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V. -ANSWER TO REY. J. W. MOKAY. 

His speech contains a witticism, and I give it due promi- 
nence, as the best thing in it. 

P.P. p. 16.— I once went to hear Dr Lees on * Bible Wines.' His 
elaborate learning was expended to no pnrpose npon me, 'Wines on the 
lees* I thought I did understand : Lees on the Wines, I did noL 

As ^e P.P. does not give the moral — ^I will. A man may 
give his brother cogent argument, he ccm't give him capacity to 
nnderstand it — and is therefore blameless. The speech conf 
tains 22 pages of print, and a pretentions preface, in which 
we are told three things ; first, that the orator has been solicited 
to print the address by somebody who thinks there is some- 
thing in it 1 Second, that it is time to speak with no bated 
breath ! ! Third, that it is cdao time to * withstand' those who 
are * arrogating to themselves a new dogma of infallibility M ! ! 
Against these three assertions I give three others, which will 
balance the account. First, his friends gave their orator very 
bad advice, for there is nothing of any importance in the 
speech; second, it wonld perhaps have been better for him 
if he 7iad spoken with bated breath, though I do not object to 
bis speaking as sonorously as Boanerges ; third, the nevf 
doctrine of infallibility (whoever may entertain it,) cannot 
possibly be worse than the old dogma, and so the infallibilities 
are quits. Let us see, then, as to the main thing — evidence — 
if there be any. 

P.P. p. 5.— There is no diffionlty in nnderstanding what wine meant 
in this ordinance (of the Snpper) more than what water meant in 
Baptism. The array of adjectives with which it is now compassed aboat 
had no existence in the old time. 

If the reader will take up a Bible Concordance, and look at 
the word water, how many adjectives will he find describing 
its physical quality P There is first * water * in the general ; 
Beoond, water in various places and states, as springing or 
nmning ; then, third, we come to water they could not drink 
of— the water of Marah (bitterness),— Bud which water was 
made sweet. We have, again, *' the biUer water that causeth 
the curse" — of which it is said, ''be thou free from this 
hitter water." So that, when we do meet with a distinction 
of water, the Bible teaches the use of the sweet, and abstention 
from the bad, just as we do of wine. We are to " fill our 
barrels with water " — but surely not with the " bitter water 
that causeth a curse"? In another text, it is said — "the 
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water is naught" Are we to use such water ? As there was a 
*pure wine' and a * mixed wine,' so was there 'living- water,' 
and 'water of gall,' — which was to be 'forced' upon the 
wicked. In my opinion, if the * water of gall ' had only the 
an89sthetic properties of the alcohol, — to please the palate and 
soothe the nerves, — -we shonld have ther same pleas for 'the 
water that is naught,' as for the ' wine (that) is a mocker'. 

But how about the adjectives ? P. P. rons foxd of Murphy, 
and Tattam, and Jennings, and their Rabbins, quite as much as 
of me. They admit that tirosh, and ahsis, and gleukos, were 
* wine,' and that they are named 'in the old time'. These, at 
■any rate, are not 19th century inventions I 

P.P. p. 5-6. — Fletcher and Wesley knew nothing of nnfermented 
wine (1) Wesley took wine medicinally, and thought it did him good«* 

This is the smallest of small beer, by way of argument. 
Arch. Tattam — the father and fountain of Jennings' argument 
in Kitto — gives the following: — '*The Rabbins prove that 
iirosh was not grapes, but urine. They say, it is the liquor of 
grapes first pressed out. As to ahsis, Coccius calls it * expressed 
juice, or the juice of grapes expressed by treading '. . . Jonathan 
uses Khamar (wine) for ahsis . . . Bersalibi, in an Arabic tract 
on the Eucharist, says : — ' When good wine cannot be had, tha 
juice of grapes may he taken, or the liquor expressed from dry 
grapes [steeped in water he means], for with that the Liturgy 

way be celebrated The words otan methusthosi ; or, as 

Scbleusner translates them, cum ad satietem bibenmt, ' whea 
they have drunk to satiety ' [John ii.], are here correctly 
enough translated." . • 

It is very clear, then, that this is no novel controversy ; that, 
'in the old time' before Wesley and before Luther, some 
one knew a good deal more than the three Professors and the 
P.P., and I can only marvel at the extreme industry which the 
latter displays to convict his master of ignorance! Had 
Wesley been Kving to-day, his clear, direct moral nature, 
.would have placed him in the front rank of our battle for the 
purity of the Church, and the imfaUibility of Christ as against 
the Doctors and the Babbius. Jejeune as is the last argument, 
tiienext iBJejeuner. 

P.P. p 7. — Clement, of Alexandria, says : — ** With reason the Apostia 
anjoins, * Be not dnmk with wine , in which there is asotia *— much 
excess." 

* All this is as much a perversion of Wesley, as much else is of Scripture. 
Though Wesley was generally an abstainer, he for a time took wine to 
|>lease some Christian brethren's consciences who misunderstood his 
fnotives. He wcls worse in health for it, and applied to the famous Dr 
Gheyne, who advised him to leave i* off which he did, and he adds that 
his health improved in consequence. ^^g,,^^, ,y GoOglc 
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P.P. cites this to prove that Clement knew nothing of grape- 
juice ! Why, I can repeat and reassert every word of it — ^but does 
that prove that I know nothing of nnfermented wine ? — P.P. 
quotes a reference to the Eucratites, or ' Temperates'» to prove 
that the early Church knew nothing of — their praetices — one 
of which was to use grape-juice in the Eucharist! The 
Romish Church (notably at the Council of Braga) decreed 
against them — yet nobody before our day, says P.P., knew 
Anything about this sacramental wine ! I am no longer at a loss 
to perceive why P.P. did not understand ' Lees on the Wine,* 
when it is so plain that, he cannot understand even McKay 
on himself. 

At p. 10, P.P. cites a puff of the notorious Gilbeys, showing 
how to preserve nnfermented wine ! And then of this muddle, 
by mixing it with pure McKay, he makes a truly ' confounded 
language ' ! Page 10 is devoted tp a silly tirade about Mr 
Wright's nnfermented wine, which ends with the query — 

* where is the atUkority for this monopoly ? ' What monopoly ? 
Mr Wright states a simple fact as to the elements of the wine, 
which can be demonstrated by chemical analysis — and the 
P.P. bawls out — *What authority?* We retort, on what 

* authority ' have we moonshine ? He finishes with speaking 
.of the sale of grape-juice as * this new Liquor traffic ' — thus 

unconsciously illustrating the argument on the generic use of 
words, by showing that this general term may be understood to 
apply to either a special or a generic traffic as the context 
necessitates. Milk is a ' liquor ' also ; but when it is said, ' he 
is worse /or liquor, ' nobody understands milk, and everybody 
(save a few purblind controversialists) does understand 
intoxicating liquor. Prof Hodge, of Princeton, is thus cited as 
a great authority ! 

** That Oinos, when unqualified by Buoh ienns as fi«w or <to««t, mbahs 
ihe fermented juioe el the grape, is hardly an open question." 

A moment's reflection will expose the folly of this dogmatism. 
It is equivalent to saying that '* tnar?, unqualified by young or 
good, means an old JEJnglishmcm '* ! How can a generic word 
meam, one of its parts op species? How can * Army ' mean 
the * Grenadier Guards ' P It may be ' applied ' to them 
inclusively, if they happen to be acting in tiie capacity of a 
small army, or be part of a larger, but * army ' can never mean 
'Grenadier Guards*. Again, if *oinos' means ^fermented 
wine,' why speak of * new * and * sweet * ^^ucdifying its meaning ? 
An * apple ' is an apple, whether new, sweet, bitter, or old ; 
these words don't alter the meaning of apple ; they only express 
their own ; such criticism, then, is mere Hodge-podge, as P. P. 
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wonld Bay, if I were ' Hodge' ! P. P. has the following strange 
allnsion to a brother minister who stood np for common sense : — 

•< Forgetting that, while all grape juice ifl not wine, all wine is the jnioe 
of the grape, he falls into an error, and begs the question *' (111) 

This is either a tmism, a qnibble, or an ambiguity* The 
English word * wine ' is nndonbtedly applied in the Bible to 
juice that is not of the grape (Cant. viii. 2). If P. P. intends 
to say that all genuine wine is the juice of the grape, he should 
record the fact that most wines are adulterated, and that many 
know nothing of grape-juice ; if he means only that so called 

* wine ' is such, he states an absurdity. He is equally unhappy 
in his first assertion, for though * solid grapes ' are not * wine \ 
all grape-juice expressed (or regarded as expressible^ is wine. 
That is the only correct and comprehensive definition which the 
sensible Dr Watts gave in his * Logic' in 1724. Porourselves, 
fiirther, notwithstanding P. P. and the Messrs. Qilbey, we deny 
that sham wine is real wine. The general argument concer?iing 
Yayin has been already met in the 'Answer to Prof. Watts/ 
and here I will merely observe, that two pages devoted to 
prove what nobody disputes — that Ya/gin included in its 
application, not only one, but probably three species of in- 
toxicating wine — is not only a waste of time, print, and paper, 
but has the additional vice of misleading confiding innocents. 
AU this, however, is interlarded with statements showing most 
clearly that P. P. does indeed not understand anything that is 
to the point. ' Of course ' the wine from which the l^azarite 
abstained was the self-same wine which he might drink when 
freed from his vow ! — since it was all or aivy wine. * Of course ' 
the wine ami flesh from which the Baptist abstained were the 
wine atid flesh which the Lord used — but does that prove that 
the Saviour drank ' mixed wine ' and ate stoim^s flesh ? ' Of 
coarse ' the wine Timothy abstained from was the wine Paul 
advised him to drink — ^the fact being, that as he had abstained 
from all sorts, therefore, a la McKay, Paul prescribed, and 
Timothy took, evbbt kind ! ! That needs no comment. 

P. P. p. 12.— T^^e may be spoken of in oonneotion with widely differing 
dasses of retults, some BBNxnazAL, others injurious — ^bnt these are 
attributed to the man who deals with it (I)* 

This is a specimen of physiological muddle. I understand 
that a man is responsible for taJdng wine, but not for his 

* drunkenness' — that resuU he cannot help except by not taking 

* While this stupid * exegesis ' is issuing from Theologians, the last 

book from the Medical press, Dr King Ghambers, P.B.S., on Diet, has 

this deliveranoe : — ** In sdentifio language, Alcohol creates its own 

leeesHty, ot^ in the words of the Book, * Wine is a mocker, and whoso- 

iver is deceived thereby is not wise.' » ^g,^,^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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the wine. P.P. might as well tell us that the moyement of a 
piston of an eng^e is attribntable to the engineer, and not to 
the expansive property of steam. * If wine has beneficial restiltSt 
then it is good. — Whj cannot these divines stick to that, and 
prove it ? When we come to the language of the Bible, how- 
ever, we find that the theory does not fit, for there it is the ' wine 
that stings, mocks, and defrauds the man ' — not the man who 
abuses the wine. And one of the most remarkable facts of 
this controversy is this — that while an opponent can go to one 
little book of the Apocrypha, and get from it a text that at once 
upsets my whole theory, — I challenge him to go to the forty 
books of the Bible, and get out of them one single passage 
that does not fit into that theory. Let them drop their far-fetched 
' exegesis,' their still remoter inferences, their appeals to 
Babbins and authorities, and produce the passage challenged* 
If they cannot do this, they will assuredly be regarded, by 
earnest and thoughtful men, as the advocates of a lost cause. 
Ko amount of abuse will make up for the absence of the 
crucial text. 

At p. 15, P.P. notices a * diverting fallacy', and becomes very- 
diverting himself I He turns 'natural ' philosopher, and does 
it very naturally. 

P.P. — The objectors have introduced an abtiolb that never * purged 
out the old leaven*, while as to AleoJioh there is not, in a hogshead of it^ 
as much * leaden ' as would leaven a loaf I 

Kow every part of this little sentence is either a puerile fallacy^ 
or the token of an unbounded ignorance. (1) Ghrape-juice ia 
not an * article'. It owes its birth entirely to nature, not to art. 
(2) It does not contain any 'leaven', and therefore cannot have 
it * purged out ' — ^whatever that means. The old Jews, indeed, 
held that the juice never does ferment. (3) It is a betrayal of 
utter ignorance to talk of a hogshead of alcohol contaming any 
leaven — unless you put it in. (4) The law of the Passover 
concerns not only * leaven ', but * fermented things ', both of 
which are prohibited, while matsah, the * unfermented *, is 
enjoined. If a prize were offered for an essay which should 
condense the most error into the smallest room, P.P. would 
infallibly win it. Nothing can exceed the absurdity and incon- 
sistency of the arguments of our opponents. They say * leaven* 
or * ferment ' applies only to solids — ^and yet they all apply it to- 
* wine ' as the essential idea ; and one of them, Dr Laurie, from 
whom several of the others borrow their small stock of 
learning, says — ** The name/or toine in Arabic is cognate with 
the word leaven, and itself also signifies fermentation " ! Never- 
theless, they all cry out, " Where * ferment ' was forbidden 
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'* fermented wine * was not forbidden " ! ! Are Colleges and 
•Conferences becoming Lunatic Asylums ? 

At p. 17, he begs to * suppose ' the authors ef the Tnaugural 
lecture to be 'sane', and then puts into their mouths the lan- 
guage of Judas Iscabiot— " Hail Master ! and he kissed him." 
This pitiful insult is followed by a mendacious representation : — 

P.P. p. 17. — Are we to submit our understandings, and with them the 
SULE AND USAGES of OUT chuTches, to Grltics who assuiQe to themselyes 
:almoBt everything, bnt whose common-sense has become pachydermatized 
hj grabbing Hebrew roots, or bedimmed by overweening vanity. 

And thus reasoning collapses into reviling, and those who 
only claim to have their otun consciences respected, and 
their arguments considered, are represented as doing the very 
ihing against which they are so strenuously and righteously 
protesting ! Ulster Wesleyans and Presbyterians make a great 
noise about the recent decree of the Roman Council which 
declares the infallibility of the Bishop of Home ; but here we 
have surely something still more astonishing, — an Irish Wes- 
leyan Conference, by a vote of 85 to 11, decreeing, /or the first 
time in the History of the Ghurch, that the use of Alcohol is 
'essential to the right observance of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper! The Romish Church has permitted the use of grape- 
Juice, and in Lapland and other countries even of milk — the 
Eastern Churches use rats/n-water, after the fashion of many 
Jews, — and our Protestant Missionaries in the South Seas take 
<joco-milk and unfermented Palm- wine; — but, with this Irish 
Conference, nothing will do save the essence of Whiskey ! And 
truly, this oratorical punster is a worthy scion of his sect. 
The "false accuser of the brethren " sets up the rule and 
Tisages of his sectarian church as an * authority * which must 
neither be challenged nor disobeyed! He is, in fact, aa 
anachronism ; he was *boni out of due time'; — he should have 
been an ornament of the tenth century, when authority was 
sustained by the dialectic of the dungeon, and philosophy 
illustrated by flaming fagots ! Happily for us, he belongs to 
a class whose priestly penalties are limited to strong words 
And feeble arguments. 
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YI -ANSWER TO PROFESSOR PORTER. 

The newspaper which publishes the following dicta annonnoes 
that, as a Professor of Biblical Criticism, and an Oriental 
traveller, Dr Porter is " peculiarly qualified to speak on the 
subject." We have already seen that professors are noi 
critics, and travellers do not necessarily become ' peculiarly 
qualified ' as philologists and reasoners. 

1. I have visited most of the wine-growing oooutries in the world, and. 
have never seen or heard of suoh a thing as unferiMnted wine. The 
simple juice of the grape would not keep for two days in a warm coontxT^ 
without fermentation. 

2. All wine is intoxicating when taken in sufficient quantity. 

8. The Eastern Jews keep wine in their houses, and use it during tfae- 
feast of the Passover. Of this fact I have had repeated personal evidence. 

4. The word oinos was used by the ancient, as it is universally by the 
modern, Greeks, to signify ordinary fermented wine, and nothing else, 

BXOEPT SYMBOLIOALLT, OB ATTACHED TO SOME QUAUFYING WORD. En OinO- 

is the usual Greek phrase for ' drunk,' or what we call * tippling.* 

6. The vintage season in Palestine is in September, the Passover WM^ 
in April, or late in March ; so that even had such a thing as * fresh 
expressed juice of the grape * ever been used as a drink, or called * wine \ 
it would have been impossible to obtain it at the latter season. 

1. It is a matter of astonishment that any man should travel 
in a wine or grape country, and never either see or hear of fresh 
• grape juice,' and * boiled grape juice,' which are the ' things * 
now called unfermented-wine : the gleukos of the Greeks, and 
the mtLstum and sapa of the Romans, the roh or syrob of the* 
middle ages, and the vino cotto of modem Italy. If * simple- 
grape juice ' keeps one day, or even half a day, it is then fresh 
wine (miLstum)^ and if it is boiled the second day, it is then 
iweserued wine, call it what you please. We have kept it for 
twenty years in that state. When Prof. P. tells us that he 
never heard of * unformented wine,* he reminds me of the P. P. 
noticed already, according to whom Wesley and Fletcher were^ 
as ignorant of contemporary literature as of ancient, for there 
is before me as I write, a quarto volume with the following 
title : — ** The New Testament of our Saviour Jesus Christy 
** according to the Antient Latin edition, with critical remarks 
" from the French of Father Simon. By William Webster, 
"Curate of St Dunstan's in the West. London: Bivington, 
" MDCCXXX." This contains the following :— 

" Acts ii. 13. Too much sweet wine,'] It is in the Vulgate, of 
UNFEBMENTED WINE ; but, as it was not the time of year for new 
wine, we are to understand the same of ' sweet ' as of 

UNFERMENTED WINE. 

** V. 15. Third hour,'] This was the hour of morning prayer^ 
at which the Jews assisted fasting, — Digitized by Google 
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*' John, ii. 10. When the^j have welUdrunJc.'] Which is what 
ihe word inehriare signifies in this and many other places of 
Scripture, and not to be drunken. ** 

2. All wine is not intoxicating when taken in any quantity, 
onless it be first fermented, or have alcohol or drugs added to 
it. Prof. Porter makes an assertion — that is all. We make 
tmother, and point to the 'Historical Induction' in support of it. 

3. No one denies that Eastern Jews (some or many) use 
Jermented wijie at the Passover. Protestants generally use 

fermented bread. Nevertheless, the original Passover law 
prohibits ferment and fermented things, all the same. 

4. It is very fine to get rid of the plain historical use of the 
>word omos in grape-juice, by calling that use * symbolical ' ! 
But the history remains, and that is suficient to confute the 
crafty fallacy. And pray, how does a ' qualifying word ' affect 
our position ? K I say that ' all men have rights ' — does that 
exclude red men, or hlack men, from the application of the 
axiom ? Wine is wine, whatever adjective you may put to it : 
and the word brings with it the rights of the * family.* 

AgaiD, we have no objection whatever to en oino implying 
* drunk,' in its contextual position ; any more than we have an 
objection iofou^ in Scotland, occasionally, or even often, signi- 
fymg (not meammg) * drunk ' ; what we object to is the false 
and absurd inference that fou^ must and does in all cases 
imply drunkenness, or meam.8 it in itself. It means '/wZZ,' that 
is all — ^but when men are fall of * ^'utoxicating liquor,' then are 
they also intoxicated. 

6. We have proved that Afresh expressed juice of the grape ' 
was used as a drink at the Eucharist ; ancient church history 
repeatedly refers to the fact — our Lord's words at the Passover 
most aptly fit the idea of * old grapes ' being used on the 
occasion in question, for the wine was not new, — and we have 
*the most abundant testimony that grapes are preserved from 
vintage to vintage, so that it would not be * impossible ' to 
obtain /re^T^ grape-^t^ice from grapes five months old. But, 
lastly, we have no theory whatever depending upon the supposi- 
tion that * fresh grape-juice ' was the only wine used or 
obtainable. On the contrary, we are willing to suppose that 
the * boiling kettle ' of the Passover was needed for boiling the 
water to mix with the thick syrup wines of the household. The 
moment, however, that it can be demonstrated that our Lord 
and his disciples each drank at the Passover an Italian quart 
of aleoholio wine, like that which made Babba drunk, we 
surrender the whole position, and Christianity at the same time, 

*he wonderful Biblical criticism of this learned Professor ! 
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VII.-CRITICISM ON MR MO(JRATH. 



. Mr Jambs McGbath, Wedeyan Preacher, Belfast, has 
published a very dear sixpenny pamphlet, named * Wine wiihoid 
Yaym\ — a Jdtle I do not pretend to understand. He intimates, 
in his pre&ce, that he has endured vast " mental labor conse- 
•quent on the examination of this hewildering subject," — and 
this painftd and protracted delivery has evidently left him in a 
bewildered, if not delirious, condition. I will not speak of the 
extraordinary literary defects of the tractate, for such things are 
pardonable; and even of the arguments — astonishing as they 
are — I may say, if more grotesque, they are not less logical, 
than those of his predecessors. In truth, Mr McGrath is 
worthy of his associates, and his work differs substantially 
from others only in this, that, instead of a tiresome moorlike 
monotony of bush and blunder, we are, in his case, relieved by 
lucid intervals, or patchss, of common-sense ! His book, in 
fact, divides into two unequal chapters of Common- sense and 
uncommon-Nonsense, — and that we may part with our well- 
meaning brother under the best impression possible, we shall 
treat the Nonsense first. 

P. 9.— YarioTis adjectives in the Bible are used to oharaoterise the same 
^rine — ^bnt tmfermented is not even hinted at. 

Not to stop to comment on the absurdity of the notion that 
^ a white man is the same as a black man ' ! — we observe that 
the observation is founded on the fiction that somebody 
expected the modem word * ferment ' to be used by an ancient 
people who neither knew the nature of the process, nor the 
questions involved in it ! This is not by any means the only 
instance in which it is shown that the Jews could not correctly 
interpret and apply their own laws ; and our local-preacher is 
not only assuming that they did and must, but that they 
should judge of things from the stand-point of people living 
three or four thousand years after them, under veiy dissimilar 
circumstances. 

"What !" it may be said, '*will become of your oum argu- 
znent for the observance of the law, if the words had no 
definite meaning ? — or one that was occvU ? " The objection is 
acute, but not conclusive : for the law, in many parts, was not 
only not understood, but was often perverted, as our Lord has 
shown. It is a question of development ; and the days of 
ignorance were winked at ; necessarily so. TheSTews did but 
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132 ThB Jews Misinterpreted their Own Laws. 

partially understand their own law, and did bnt partially Uppiy 
it. It is the case with the Christians now. " Do good as ye 
have opporttmUy '* is Apostolic law: but how partially under- 
stood and applied ! The fulness of the law is not seen, save 
by a few : for many ' opportunities ' are missed, and even 
opposed. The ancient Jews understood the nature of * ferment* 
ation' very obscurely, and hence narrowed down the word 
fdUmately to fermentation of corn-stuff! and, seeing a kind of 
inconsistency in the notion, tried to mend the matter by the 
&l8e theory that liquor of grapes didn't undergo the process 
of corruption, which it does; and they called that process 
purging, and the result purity ! Hence I put my opponents 
into this critical and logical vice : — did Christ entertain these 

ERRORS, OR DID HE KNOW THE TRUTH OP FACT ? 

Let US look at this position of the Tayinites a little more 
minutely. They virtually affirm that what the Priests and fche 
Babbins understood of the Word, was all the Seers or prophets 
saw and meant ! The limit of the Interpreter is the limit of 
the Revealer ! ! The initial expression of a law is the fiill 
development of the law ! ! ! Because Newton did not see 
the full meaning of the fad of gravitation, or of the fixed 
quantum of matter ; therefore the law of the ' correlation of 
force ' is questionable ! Or, to apply the same principle to Jewish 
development, because the Rabbins did not see the Gospel in 
the Law, there was no gospel there to see! The Jewish 
'Fathers' interpreted the law of brotherhood and of marriage 
as in harmony with the practices of slavery, polygamy, and free 
divorce ! Christ, it is true, contradicted and controverted this 
wrong and this impurity. But the Fathers are * infallible,' 
argue the Yayinites : and hence, at bottom, they must believe 
that Christ was * fallible,' and not divine — only they have not 
the courage to be consistent ! My indignant answer is, that 
such men have no right to declaim against the position of the 
Vatican : for if we raust have the truth settled by an appeal to 
the * opinions ' of an Infallible Pope on the one hand, or of an 
Infallible Talmud on the other, I should greatly prefer the 
former, since a living Popd can at least explain his own 
obscurities, while a dead one cannot. 

The principle of the Yayinites is this, in short — that sen- 
suality must limit spirituality — that ignorance must interpret 
knowledge : whereas the whole history of the Jews was a 
protest against that very idea. The Priests and Fathers rested 
on the symbol and the letter which killetb, while the Prophets 
unfolded the indwelling spirit, thus making the Word into 
^he * sword of the spirit,' mighty to give life.^^ ^I^^Jgfc[pry 
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iDontesfc, bronght to its onlminating point, Christ, the nnfolder. 
of the law, perished at the hands of the Rabbins — and his 
murderers are now appealed to for the pnrpose of perverting 
his Father*s law and eliminating from his own language what- 
ever sense it may contain. They are snmmoned to prove that 
*wine a mocker' means * wine a mercy ' ! — that 'fruit* means 
whiskey', and the * vine ' a vintner i or any other wild absurdity 
which purblind appetite and quite blind interest may suggest. 

P. 10. If Nofth was drank, some [thing] other than grape- juioe was the 
eaose [agent] — what was it ? * Wine.' 

Why, yes, of course : did anybody ever doubt or deny it p 
What is our brother after ? It was ' wine ' that made Noah 
sleepy — but it wasn't certainly the word * Yayin ' — about which 
is the whole dispute. Have we narcotic words ? 

P. 10. XJnfermented wine, tried by the wine * first* disoovered, standi 
out as a glaring cheat 1 

Brother McG. is cheating himself with words — ^feeding his 
soul upon the mere husks ! The grape-juice which Noah pressed 
out (like any other grape-juice) is no cheat :. and we presume 
father Noah discovered mtbstum firsts before he found out 
fermented yayin? Wine *the mocker' is called yayin in 
the Bible, never miistum : and though m/usinm (or gleukos) is 
not ' called ' unfermented wine, it was unfermented, all the 
same. A man is not black because he is ' called ' Negro, but 
he is called negro because he is black. 

P« 10. The creation of the original term [yayin \ was here ; both name 
and character [thing] were begotten here. 

Ah, I see the point ! Our brother is affected with the illusion 
that Noah spoke the Hebrew of Moses and Isaiah, and wrote 
Genesis ! — as respectable a bit of belief as the Highland ci*eed 
that he spoke Graelic ; or the Welsh one, Welsh ; or the Cornish 
one, Armoric ! What next ? When one has reached this point, 
it won't do to stick at trifles. Still, very curious questions are 
suggested. As, for example, if Noah had no language before 
the flood, and made all the words and names used afterwards — 
as Mr James McGrath's theory supposes, —what did he call 
the g^pe-juice when ^r*^ pressed out P The Greek and Latin 
agriculturists had a name for it, and surely he would have. 
And then, when it had undergone a change unknown to him, 
(for the theory alleges that the first intoxicating wine was 
* begotten ' there and then) did he give a name to the unknown ? 
Had he no name for it before he got drunk with it ? If so, then 
did he name it to express its drwnk-makmg power ? Even this is 
more plausible than that an unknown fermenting process 
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134 TJie Folly ^ Dr Duff. 

originated the name ! After admitting that there were anciently; 
a.fker all, boiled grape-juice and intoxicating wines, he aUeges 
that they were * cheats.' 

P. 11. — There have been apples, and rotten apples, bnt will anybody s^ 
that a rotten apple is really an apple ? 

Now we wUl borrow brother McG.'s logical petard and hoist 
him with it I If an apple he an apple, it is an apple, whether 
sound or unsound; just as a boy, even if he has got the measles, 
is a boy ; or a murphy is a potato, even if it have the epidemic. 
But a heap of rottenness, without form, utterly disorganized, 
is neither apple nor potato ; nor is a. dead body a boy. Is boiled 
* grape-juice,' then, such disorganized, rotting matter,— i.e. 
metaphorically, dead ? If not, then the parallel fails. Alcoholic 
wine, however, always is the result of the absolute decomposition 
of albumen and sugar. It is this last, therefore, which is really 
die cheat. It is not only a deceit and a delusion, but a snal^e, 
to say of siich wine that it is ** the peculiar cJuzracter given to 
the fruit of the vine.*^ 

P. 13. — Dt Daft, the Indian MlBBlonary, says that '* in vine-beating 
districts the peasuat has a basin of pord anadolterated blood of the 
grape, in its native state, iiot an intoxicating but a nutritive beverage.*' 
Prof. Porteir has received from Br DuS a letter saying that the thing he 
referred to wafi ftrmertttd ! 

So much the worse for Dt Duff I It seems that, while some 
charitable people i^ought that he meant what he said, they 
were quite miirtaken! Ho $aid 'blood of lAie gfape,' but 
he meant 'alcoholic wine' with the original elements all 
cbangtMl; — he smd 'nfttive sta;te,' but he meant 'artificial, 
brewed condition '; — he said * not intoxicating,' but he meavJi 
the oduttsty ;— ^he stxid 'wholesome,' but he meard * injurious'; — 
he said 'natritiYe', but he ineawt all the nutrient albumen 
rotted itnto yee^ti If^ tben, Dr Buff has managed to madoa 
fools of thfose who ci4)ed ids words in good faith, he has cer- 
tainly made a stupreoie simpleton of himself. 

P. 14.-^*In0ver sawviTi^ void oif alcohol,* says a gentleman who had 
lived in a vine-growing district. ''Snch a thiBg woold be laijghed at: it 
wonld be at their peril to we it.* 

I do not see how anybody could use what does not exist P-— 
and if ihej could use the non-existent, I cannot see how it 
could do aj^y harm? (As regards the facts, see the thirty 
pages of EVIDENCE in the tract, ' Historic Induction'.) 

P. 14. — Gvaperitiiea, in bxH oocLdtries, la totally w^ lor human tood. 

P. 16. — Grape-joioe, in warm countries, is invaluable, Tne Creator 
has pointed ont how gra^-juice may he PBBKBBVBn, viz., hj fermentation. 

P. 20.*-In sugary liquids (says Johcnstone) MCOMPOsmcm, fetmetctatian^ 
and alcohol, are insepMUlfle. 
P. 23 — Sdebig MQpis>^ lAieir jniMbliehig «ntifi»2f chmnged \ 
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Immense Gontradictions as to Fermentation. 135 

All this, of course, ia a cuiriculum of contradiction. Grape- 
juice is ' nnfit,' yet 'invaluable ' as food ; — it is nnfit as it is, 
but will be fit, if * preserved' as it is not : — and so preservation 
is fermentation, and fermentation is change and decomposition, 
and everything is itself, and alike, and different ! ! ! 

P. 15. — The ohemist has yet to prove that alcohol in {real) wine, in the 
proper quantity [doesn't nature then regulate this ?], and aoted on by 
its natural allies, the other constituents of wine, is damaging. Food 
proper it may not be, but it is a stimulating and necessary poison used [fox 
what?] by the system, and then ejected. 

What is the natural standard of proper quantity ? Who fixes 
it, and on what principle ? Wines greatly differ in alcoholic 
strength. What is it * necessary ' for ? Don't millions upon 
millions live without it ? But now, passing over aU tiiis wild 
and bewildering talk, grant for a moment all that is said, and 
what is the practical outcome ? Mr McGrrath affirms that the 
sanctioned wine of Scripture is innocent and even good wine — 
so DO WE. He affirms that it is not, in composition and effects, 
the same as the wine which the Church and the World are 
drinking in these days — SO DO WB. And if he can furnish ns 
with * alcoholic wine ' that is in such a state as to do no 
mischief and any good, — ^why, then, we will introduce a clause 
into the pledge called tihe MoGrathian exception ! 

Part 2 opens with a wonderful conception, founded on the 
statement that in hot countries the fermen/ta/tion of grape-juie© 
rapidly sets in. 

P. 15.— If fermentation was not designed as a preservative [a Httle further 
on he cites Johnstone to prove that it was a decompositiveJn a million 
Frank Wrights would have been employed all down the a^ges in preserving 
grape-juice free from fermentation. 

At P. 11 he had cited from me a reference in Yirgil to show 
that multitudes of Mrs Wrights had done that very thing, 
during the long ages of Greek and Roman history. 

The industrious dame anon 

Boils the Sweet-rmistt slow simmering by her side, 

And skims with leaves the caldron's bubbling tide. 

The following is a queer description of what brother McG. 
calls * preservation': — 

F. 19. — A grape cut, or bruised, at once begins to change — decompose — 
ierm&ni— produce alcohol. 

On this principle, change is stability, destruction is creation, 
producing is remaining unproductive, dying is living, 
preservation is transmutation, and becoming something else 
is remaining the same I Dig t zed by Google 



136 The Folly of taking Wine for Ntdrition, 

It would of course be folly to indulge in any criticisms (as 
afc p. 22) about Hebrew words, because brother McQ. prefers 
Ms translation (t.e. the one he wills to swear- by), not only to 
all other versions, but to God's original. He plainly avows 
that he doesn't care for the various distinctions of the Hebrew 
in the words for wine, and clwoses (of his own whim,) to have 
them all lumped together in one indistinguishable mass. 
What a fine conception of truth and reverence 1 * 

P. 23. — Is it like the Creator to expect men to perform miracles, — ^to 
make [preserve or prepare] unferipented wiue, — when He himself has 
supplied the conditiorUt and given the impettis, to instantaneous fermen- 
tation ? 

Is it a * miracle ' then to use one law of nature to modify 
another ? Who gives the law and the impetus by which a man 
sinks in water ? Is it a * miracle ' to counteract it by swimming, 
or by a cork-belt ? Who supplies the conditions of decay in 
mutton and beef? Is it, then, a miracle to * can * them, or to 
'salt 'them? 

At pages 24 and 25, we have a series of fancy 
propositions, which we do not criticise, because they are an 
ungrammatical, unchemical, and unintelligible muddle. P. 25 
contains the opinions of two doctors of the last generation, 
who, had they lived up to this day, would doubtless have eaten 
their own words, because they would have known what science 
has settled about alcohol, which Mr McG. has not taken the 

♦ Fbeb Ohueoh Undbroraduatb Society. — The winter session (1876), 
of this society was opened in the New College, Edinburgh, hy the Rev, Br 
Davidson, Professor of Hehrew^ and one of the revisers of the Old 
Testament. Lord Abdmillan presided, and in his opening remarks stated 
that many people thought that the revision would tend to lower reverence 
for the Word, and he respected the feeling, though he did not share in it. 
The more perfect the translation^ the more one would know of the truths and 
the nearer one would get to the Author and Bevealer of all truth. He 
therefore looked with satisfaction, and good hope, to the revision. 
Professor Davidson then proceeded with his lecture. He went on to show 
reasons why the Bible should be revised, pointing out that the present 
English version was certainly made from a text that, with our present 
knowledge, we could not pretend to be a true copy of the words of Scripture 
as they came from the pens of the original writers. After enumerating a 
number of verses where words had crept in which were not in the best 
manuscripts, he gave as another reason why the Bible should be revised^ 
the fact that Greek and Hebrew learning had made rapid strides since 1611, 
and that in many parts the grammar would need to be changed. The 
faults of the seventeenth century were mirrored in many places in the 
authorised version, and probably the faults of the present Tnamely, 
its criticism] would appear. What was to be dreaded was, that tne Bible 
might be made a learned book, thus debasing it from its true place as & 
book that appealed to the heart. — The Scotsman. 

TThe « Yayinites ' make the Bible a stomach question.^ GoOqIc 
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pains to do. Perhaps he cannot understand the evidence, for 
at p. 27 I find him citing a passage from Liebig which he 
misapplies utterly. Liebig teaches, indeed, that ' ferments ' 
are in composition nOrogenous — that is, originally nourishing 
substances, — but he cdso teaches that, as soon as they become 
subject to fermentation, they are totally lost for such uses ; and 
thus, that brewing is a wholesale, frightful, and criminal 
destruction of human food. When our ' brother ' learns that 
all thm liquids (JDuffer^s wine included) are twnutritious — or, 
in other words, that only solid matter is food — he will cease to 
talk such trash. 

At p. 29, he charges the ' Extremists ' with being * unfair,* 
because, says he, they '* compare the nutriment of wine with 
solid matter." He adds after, and contrast it too ! And why 
shouldn't we? When a drinker says, I take sherry because it is 
nourishing, we have surely the right to tell him the truth — 
that he labors under a delusion ? It was not the ' Extremists, ' 
however, but the anti-teetotal Lancet that did this 'unfair' 
thing ! In its report on the wines of France and Hungary, it 
says: — "It is a common belief that wine possesses highly 
nourishing properties. In 1000 grains, the mean amount of 
albuminous matter was only 1^ grain ; while in 1000 grains of 
lean beef it was 207 grains — that is to say, beef contains 156 
times more nourishment than wine." The pretence, then, of 
drinking wine on that account is — ^pretence Our 'brother' 
forgets that the only thing vn wine which quenches thirst is the 
water, which can be obtained purer by itself, and infinitely 
cheaper, without the vnjurious alcohol. It is simply an 
infatuation of his own to suppose that we use water in the 
place of solids. 

Mr McGrath makes a series of wild statements about oranges 
and other things, not one of which is true. Bipe oranges and 
other fruit do not produce disease, as we happen to know by 
sixty years experience at home and abroad. Cooking roots is 
only ripenvng them, so as to suit human stomachs ; though they 
suit pigs' stomachs when raw. Grape-juice (wnfermented) is 
very wholesome, and never injurious to a stomach that wants 
food. It is the fermenting (or feather-white) wine, as it is 
called, that is dangerous, for it ' ferments ' the blood of the 
drinker. Buttermilk is not deteriorated sweet-milk, — it is aU 
the useful elements of the milk minus the abstracted * butter,' 
and in a state even fitter for digestion. 

Parts 3 and 4 contain a few lines of nonsense, with a large 
proportion of common sense. 
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188 Stunmary of Sensible Things. 

1. The professors, afher all their exegesis, " have to iall back npon the 
common-sense mode of finding oat the meaning of a word from its 
surroundings '* — ^not its roots and branches. " A thonsond heresies have 
been founded on the * root * interpreiationr'* — p. 7. 

2. ** Sni^pose I seize some word from a friend's letter, and analyze it, to 
gather his meaning — ^wonld not mj neighboar, instead of commending my 
scholarship, call me a fool ? ' Put back the word to its place,' would be his 
sensible suggestion, ' and learn the meaning [applicationJi of the words in 
the light of their connexion." — ^p. 8. 

d. ** Some may be inclined to draw very illogkal conclusions, thus :•— 

* Wine is fermented ; it is good ; and forthwith run to the grog-shop, or 
wine-merchant's, and swallow a quantity of brandy and logwood called 
port."— p. 31. 

4. ** The use of distilled liquors inevitably leads to abuse, or rather, use 
itself is abuse. This includes the so-called ' wines ' of modem times, and 
also the unnatural liquors called porter, ale and cider."— p. 32. 

5. ** A very small quantity of imitation [or actual] wine disorders the 
nerves , deranges the system, gives redness to the fa^e, fires the eyes, 
inflames the passions, and creates the appetite for more. A^ a rnle there 
is not a single drop of * wine ' outside vine-districts^ — ^not one drop in any 
wine merchant's store." — p. 32. "^ 

6. " The conclusions of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1852, were : 1st, that nearly all wine imported is adulterated with brandy 
and other deleterious substances. 2nd, t^t Auch of the Hqui^ consumed 
as port and sherry are spurious mixtures, or else wholly manufactured here. 
8rd, no real wine is allowed to leave the vineyards of Portugal, and this 
prohibition is law." — p. 34. 

7. " There has been dust thrown into our eyes lately regarding the 
words * spirituous liquors ' in our [Wesleyan] rules ; and a shuffling 
attempt to exclude the so-called wines from the list." — ^p. 36. *^ Wesley 
was a man who would lay an iron hand on the Sophists who like to 
retain poisonfi under the name of * wines'." — p. 37. 

8. •* You know, and I know, something of the fascinating power of drink, 
and its power to create the appetite that bids defiance to the power of 
will."— p. 44. 

9. ** Is it essential to Salvation that the Sacrament should be partaken 
of in spirituous liquors ? Is it essential that you should take it in wine f If so, 
you will be lost, for it has not been observed in (realj wine for ages." — p. 44.. 

10. '* The phraseology used by our Lord — * fnut of the vine ' — seems 
constructed so as to make the admission, or exclusion, of ferment 
optional."— p. 46 

In this la&t sentence, brother McGrath takes up a suggestion 
wbieh I first put forth in 1 840, in reply to the Rev. James 
Bromley. But he hardly does himself justice, in its application. 
If the law of the Passover did really prohibit ' ferment * and 

* fermented things,* then the matter was not ' optional ' : and 
that the law did exclude ' ferment ' and ' fermented things ' the 
Jews universally concede. What ferment includes is a matter 
of knowledge, or i*nknowledge, but about the faqt that * ferment ' 
was prohibited there never was any doubt whatever. The law 
of God says, ' Thou shaJt do no murder ' (i.e. kill). What 

* murder * is may be a question, but not whether * murder ' is 

•bited. So of * ferment * and ' fermented things^- I 
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VIII -CRITICISM ON PROF. WATTS' REVIEW OF 
THE TEMPERANCE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 



By Rev. Dawson Burns, M.A. 



In an article extending to 87 pages in the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review (Jan. 1876), Prof. Watts has nndertakeii 
to examine and pronounce upon the Temperance Bible 
Commentary, of whose existenco (though the 3rd Edition bears 
date 1872) he appears not to have been aware when he 
delivered his speech in the General Assembly last June. But 
we all live to learn ; and Prof. Watts, who expended his strength 
on Dr Lees' article in Eatto's Biblical CyclopoBdia of 1845, has 
seemingly now acquired some knowledge of the current 
literature of the topic which he then so confidently discussed. 
He is even pleased to say, after hammering away at the T.B.O. 
through nearly five and thirty pages, that its authors ** have 
manifested considerable zeal and scholarship in their attempts 
to accomplish " their task ! Of course, in Dr Watts' opinion, 
they have utterly fiailed ; and no wonder; for, he adds, '* it is 
hard to achieve the impossible" ! Were we hypercritical, we 
inight ask whether the impossible has ever been achieved, 
however hardy the effort ? Possibly, however, Dr Wafcts may 
not be an accurate judge of the task attempted, nor take an 
unprejudiced view of the success or failure of the endeavour ? 
It is a misfortune that the T.B.O. should not have been 
submitted to the critical consideration of some writer for the 
Evangelical Review who had not spoken so fiercely as Dr Watts 
on the contrary side ; and, had the Editor sought for such a 
scholar, he surely might have found him in Dr David Brown„ 
"or some other member of the Revision of the Authorized 
Version Oommittee ; some scholar whose learning, unclogged 
by a notorious partizanship, might have been available for the 
fresh and profitable examination of the numerous points of 
archaeological and philological interest involved. As it is, 
Plpof. Watts starts with an aphorism — "When the Devil cannot 
npset the coach, he mounts the box and drives," — the 
application of which is not very obvious, but indicating a 
thorough-paced hostility, not to say animosity, auguring ill for 
the judicial quality of what is to follow. 

The article begins by a eulogy on the late Dr Edgar, and a 
long quotation firom one of his sermons. But Dr Watts quite 
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liO FooUsh Notions abcmt ^ Temperance.* 

misconceives both the position of Dr Edgar in regard to the 
old Temperance movement, and its relation to the succeeding 
and greater Total Abstinence reform. Dr Edgar was not ** the 
venerable father of the Temperance Reform in Great 
Britain and Ireland/' thoagh he was a very able and zealous 
advocate of the cause for some years, until, ceasing to fight 
the common foe, he turned his arms against those who were 
consistently applying the lessons he had taught. From that 
time, Dr Edgar, as a Temperance Reformer, fell into that 
obscurity out of which Prof. Watts has not yet emerged ; and 
it was not till the closing years of his life, that he again raised 
his voice in public against the enemy which, during his thirty 
years of seclusion, had continued to destroy the bodies and the 
souls of men. 

The position taken by Dr Edgar is a warning indeed, not to 
the advocates of Total Abstinence, but to those who would 
make the failings of so good a man a reason for re-sharpening 
the weapons which he had suffered to rust ! 

How sadly Dr Watts has become hampered by his hasty 
committal to the r61e he has espoused, is seen in a single 
passage like the following : — 

<* While this work is styled the Temperance Bible Commentary, the 
doctrine it propounds is not temperance, but total abstinence from aU 
intoxicating drinks, whether fermented or distilled, on the ground that the 
use of such drinks is sinful/' * 

Can Dr Watts for a moment pretend that the virtue of 
Temperance requires some use of intoxicating liquors ? — or that 
it is not shown by total as well as by partial abstinence ? Can 
he justify the charge that the T.B.C. teaches abstinence on the 
ground alleged? No such ground is taken in any part of the 
Commentary. In the comment on James iv. 17, where the 
question of sin is referred to> the non-abstainer is not charged 
with sin except he neglect to use the means of ascertaining 
what is right, or wilfully neglects his conscious duty. — This 
portentous blunder by Dr Watts on the threshold of the 
discussion, proves how capable he is of ascribing to his 

* A curious implication is involved in this objection. Dr Watts, it would 
seem, would not have us go to the Bible, as we have done, to find out and 
unfold what ils teachings are, but would, even in the act of condemning us, 
have us follow his own pernicious method. He has a notion about 
' Temperance ' — ^a very false notion, involving a very ridiculous definition ; 
and while he (erroneously] blames us for taking our notion of ' Abstinence' 
to the Bible, he here plainly starts with a foregone conclusion of his own 1 
One of two things — starting to investigate what the Bible really teaches, 
and finding that it teaches abstinence, are we to reject the teaching, or 
are we to say that there U no Bible ' Temperance * ? — F. B. L. 
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opponents statements thej have never made, and which are 
imputed to them apparently for the purpose of putting 
them in an odious light before readers who may be supposed 
to sympathise with himself rather than with them. It is a 
curious problem, indeed, how it comes to pass that Dr Watts 
has so frequently failed to catch the real meaning of the 
Commentary he has essayed to refute ! That he intentionally 
misrepresents what he finds there, we should be reluctant to 
imagine ; is it, then, that reading rapidly, with an eager purpose 
to make points against an adversary, he fails to read aright 
what is written, and puts upon language a construction which 
a more attentive perusal would correct ? A whole page, for 
example, is taken up with reproving the Commentators 
because they are said to deny that liberty to abstain is 
consistent with a sanction to use strong-drink; whereas the 
Commentators do nothing of the sort, but simply assert that 
those who make liberty to abstain the argumentative basis of 
abstinence will be undeceived when they urge abstinence as 
a duty, for if use is sanctionedy how can abstention be 
obligatory? Dr Watts fancies he has convicted the 
Commentators of ignorance of ethics, by showing that, * though 
use is sanctioned, liberty to abstain exists * — a proposition no 
one ever dreamt of disputing. Unless Dr Watts' code of ethics 
can couple sanction- to-do with the duty ofno^doing, — the right 
to use with the wrong of not-disusing, — he has only shown i^at 
many words, and a whole page of print, have been wasted on a 
misconception of his own ! It is impossible here to track 
Dr Watts from point to point, and expose in detail the errors 
of fact and of reasoning with which his criticism swarms ; but 
if the Editor of the B. and F. Evangelical Review will admit, 
as he has been requested to do, an article by the present writer, 
only half the length of Dr Watts,' this useful task may be 
performed.* It will be enough in this place (considering the 
preceding exposure of Dr Watts' exegesis by Dr Lees) if we 
adduce two specimens of Prof. Watts' method of dealing with 
the Scripture evidence and the arguments of the Commentators. 
Under Gten. xxvii. 25, where Jacob brings wine to his father 
Isaac, the Commentary gives an extract from the Targum, to 
the effect that it was an Angel who prepared and brought to 
Jacob the wine (Khamrah), which had been stored in its grapes 
from the beginning of the world. Here is a case where the 

* Since the above was written, the Editor has replied that, though any 
article sent would have his best attention, he does not think a continuation 
of the discussion desirable at present. Was it desirable to open it for one 
Bide and close it against the other f D.B. 
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Chaldee ward for wine is distinctlj applied to the juice of the 
grape before it ootild have been fermented. How does 
Dr Watts treat this piece of eyidence ? He asks — 

*^ How vihsA is to be said of Buob. commeQiing as thig ? Do men who 
have nothing to fall baek npon bat tb» legendary lore of the Targomists 
expect us to acoeptt tbeir moral reflections as exegesis ? " 

Can disingennonaness be znore patent than this ? Where do 
the Commentators ask that moral reflections shall be taken for 
exegesis ? Thi©^ extract from the Targnm was given to prove, — 
what it obvionsly does, — the extent of the meaning of which 
Khamfirah, is capable. There is no * falling back on legendary 
lore,' as if the legend itself were used aa an authority. The 
matter or truth of the legend was nothing, the VMrd everything, 
since the fact of its use was the evidence required. Dr Watts' 
only object, therefore, was to prejudice the careless reader 
against a witness so damaging to his position. Nay, he was 
evidently conscious that the reference to ' legendary lore * was 
merely an attempt to raise a dust, for he adds — '" Of course, 
even a legend might show the meaning the writer attached to a 
word ; " — and, of course, Prof. Watts knew that this was the 
only object for which the legend was cited. How, then, does 
he escape from so plain a testimony ? He replies : — 

** The passage does not simply say thai the Angel brought the Khatnar, 
bat that he * prepared ' and brought it. . The commentators proceed in their 
argument as if the only action ascribed to the Angel was that expressed by 
the word brought, .It (therefore) offers no proof that the term was regarded 
by the Targumist as one of the names employed to designate * the nnfer- 
mented juice of the grape." 

May we not, on reading such a passage, re-echo Dr Watts' 
own words — " What is to be said of such commenting as this?** 
He charges the Commentators with the oversight which he 
himself glaringly perpetrates. His contention is, that because 
the Angel prepared the Khamar, it was not Khamar till it was 
prepared! — a construction of the passage so forced that it 
eould only occur to a controversialist in distress ; — ^for, plainly, 
if the Targumist had thought as Prof. Watts does, he would 
have said " that the juice of the grape was made KhamraJi, and 
then brought." It is singular, however, that Dr Watts cannot 
see that his explanation is not only harsh and unnatural, but 
directly conflicts with the Targ^mist's own statement, which is 

* This is Dr Watts' old fallacy, which has its parallel in this sentence : — 
" I met a man who told me he was (after much preparation) bom in 
Belfast. The word man occurring in this connection, therefore^ is no proof 
that the term man was regarded as one of the names employed to designate 
a Hibernian." Certainly not — but it is very good proof that the term man 
can be applied to a man born in Belfast. So of juice, bom in grapes. F.B.Ii. 
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— ^tbat the Khamrah was. * IN Hs grapes ' from iha 6raeUi(m. So 
that the action of the Aibgel in preparing and bringing it to 
Jacob conld liaveiK>yiEBi^ to do with its long yre'^existent nature 
as Kkamrak ! Had the Professor been in honest a»arch of, the 
fa^is on this qnefltiozi, he would not have overlooked another 
Targnm citation (f^i ven imder Cant, viii : 2) where the word 
'prepared', over which he stumbles, does not occur: — '*We 
shall drink that wine which has been stored up in its oum grapes 
since the cammencement of the Creation." 

The prophecy of Jacob concerning Jndah, " His eyes shall 
be red with wine (yayi/n)" Dr Watts still holds to be a predic- 
tion of the eflFects of drunkenness, though, to everybody else, it 
seems clear that the prophecy is intended as a blessing ! Here 
we have a Christian Professor giving as ' exegesis* this strange 
picture — ^An inspired and dying patriarch setting forth the 
inflamed eyes of intoxication as one of the good things reserved 
for the children of Judah I Had a Teetotaler done such wrong 
to the Word of God, we should have heard a shout of 
' blasphemy ' from, the Churches, and have seen hands held up 
in holy horror ! Are the Presbyterians of Ireland prepared 
to endorse this * exegesis ' of one of their Professors ? 

The argument founded on the u»e of the word * red ' by 
Solomon, to express the effects of vinous debauchery, is simply 
puerile, for it proceeds on the assumption that the same word, 
in different connections, must have the same signification ! 
Whsn are we to have done with this trifling ? Jacob says 
Jndah's eyes shall be red, and Solomon says drunkards' eyes 
shall be red — ergo, the redness must be of the same nature, 
and arising from the same cause ! With as much absence of 
reason might it be oontended that when we say of a fightings 
man, * He has black-eyes ', and of a woman, * She has black-eyes,*^ 
the same conception must be formed in both cases. In fact, 
however, the black-eyes of the man might refer not even to the 
eyes themselves but to their dark surroundings, while in the 
case of the woman 'the term might refer to dark-eyes as 
contrasted with blue or grey ! It is impossible rationally to 
discard the context in the interpretation of speech. Dr Watts, 
however, not only discards the context in the case before us, 
but more,— he forces the context of one passage upon the text 
of another, — in reckless disregard, too, of the indignity cast 
upon the Scripture, and the triumph given to a lawless infidelity f 
The Westminster Reviewer (Jan. 1875) exults in this very 
interpretation of this very text, as a proof of alcoholic excitement 
being a mark of God's favor according to the Bible ! Thus the 
Belfast Professors are yoked with the infidel reviewer in 
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fmppori of an interpretation wliich mnst fill every unsophisti- 
cated Christian heart with indignation. That Calvin shonld 
have sanctioned snch an ezpositioD is nothing to his credit, and 
is no justification of a persistence in it when its frightfiil 
•consequences are discerned. But why does Dr Watts cling so 
tenaciously to this desperate rendering ? Only that he may 
not be compelled to concede that yayin is used in application 
to the unfermented juice of the grape. Bather than abandon 
this theory, he will charge the Spirit of God with promising as 
A good, that which is one of the greatest curses man can bring 
apon himself I 

These examples are sufficient to attest the temper in which 
Prof. Watts writes upon this subject, and assumes to judge the 
Temperance Bible Commentary ! 

That work, the labor of years, — and fairly setting forth all 
the materials necessary for the right understanding of each 
passage, — ^has been attacked by Dr Watts, without the slightest 
impression having been made upon its real design and its 
unique construction. The only person who has reason to 
•complain of him is one who is unable to remonstrate, the 
departed Dr Edgar; for he is revived in the pages of the 
Beview only that he may minister to strife, and obstruct the 
blessed work which, at the last, he was willing to advance. 
His fate is a hard one, even a cruel one, and it has been made 
«o by collegiate associates who should have acted a wiser and 
worthier part. Dr Edgar, with all his faults, had done a great 
work for Irish Temperance in the North ; and until Dr Watts 
find his coadjutors have done the same, they should have 
abstained &om dragging him into a position that can do him 
no honor, and bring them no real assistance. 

D.B. 
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IX.-REVIEW OF THE TRACTATE OF THE 
REV. C. BODINGTON. 



This pamphlet, consisting of 22 pages octavo, is entitled 
* The Wines of the Bible ' — and is, so far, more accurate than 
most diatribes issued against us. It is published at Wolver- 
hampton, where the substance of it was given as a lecture, and 
is, ia tone and spirit, a contrast to some of the preceding- 
works reviewed. It is, at least, the production of a gentleman, 
and of a scholar of the * Confessional ' and * High Church " 
type. 

As most of the positions assumed by Mr B. are already 
sufficiently undermined in our replies to other writers, our 
criticism will be very cursory, and chiefly confined to what is- 
peculiar or original in the lecture. The chief authority cited 
and relied on by Mr B. is the article 'Wine' in Smith's^ 
Dictionary of the Bihle, and that goes so far in our owir 
direction that it is hardly worth while quarrelling with it. 

Pages 3 and 4 are designed to show that yayin is promised 
as a blessing ; and Deut. xxviii. 89, where it is spoken of in 
the original as a singular thing to be ' gathered ' by men, and 
consumed by the * worm,' is cited in proof! When I find 
caterpillars emptying wine-bottles, I will believe any inference 
which Mr B. chooses to draw. A spoonful of Port wine will 
kill a hundred caterpillars in a minute. I may add, that even 
if any and every kind of yayin was a blessing — which is the 
argument ! — that would not prove anything in favour of Dublin 
whiskey and London stout. 

Page 5 is devoted to showing (what nobody disputes) that 
yayin was used for religious purposes. Ainsworlh is cited on 
Deut. xiv. 23, to show what I have shown for this thirty 
years, that the things referred to are such as " groweth, or 
which are nourished by that which groweth, out of the earth... 
therefore they may not buy water or salt (or vinegar ?), because- 
they grow not out of the earth " — and hence as alcohol is not 
a thing of growth at all, but a product of c?e-growth, — not a 
thing * nourished ', but a thing altogether new and dissimilar in 
its properties, — no * inspired ' man could possibly blunder by 
using it for ' such purpose '. I have no contention with Dr 
Kalisch's statement, that "offerings must represent the life, 
the labour, or the wealth of the worshipper " ; but alcohol can 
represent only shortened life, misdirected labour, and utterly 
wasted wealth. r" T 
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Though the title of the lecture currectlj speaks of the 

* Wines of "the Bible,' we find such puerilities at p. 6 as the 
following : — ** When taken in excess, yayln [intoxicating 

* wine' assumed] was — intoxicating " ! ^' Many warnings 
against its use " ; — as if there was ocly one sort oi #rine ! And 
jet, just be&nre, Mr B. had cited wine as a part of the food 
that cometh oid of the earth in contrast with Zech. x. 7, which 
speaks of the wine of drunkenness ! Concerning the state- 
ment that the same wine ''is used to typify both God's 
judgments on his enemies (Jer. xxy. 15) and the rich blessings 
of the Gospel " (Isa. Iv. 1), I shall only say that I devoulJy 
hope no one may ever treat my writings upon the supposition 
that I am such a simpleton as to make ' the poison of a serpent' 
symbolize hoth good and eyil, both blessing and cursing. 

At page 7, Hosea iv. 11 is cited as illustrating that tirosh 
is *Hhe climax of engrossing influences in connection with 
tfo/ym.*' One wonders that the lecturer does not see that it is 
also in connection with something else (idolatry) that is not 
physically capable of the concrete attribute of poisoning, and 
that there is only non-sense in making eiither nmat or grapes the 
climax of intoxication ! How, after quoting Hosea viL 5, Mr B. 
can say, ** the condemnation must be understood of excessive 
use in any case " — ^we do not underBtand, and we reject the 
dictum as absolutely absurd. ' The poison (or heat) of wine ' — 
'wine the defcauder ' — 'wine a mocker' — 'the poison of 
dragons ' — have reference not to quantity but to quality. 

We do not see what is gained by sayisig (p. 8), in most of liie 
oases where tirosh and ya/yvn axe referred to as ' growing ', as 
being ' trodden' or ' gathered ', or as ' withering ', *' the fruit 
is regarded as the raw material out of which wine is manu- 
&ctared." Of coiorse ^everybody knows without being told 
that fact j and so, everybody k^ows that when we attribute 
«vil intentions or actions to either wine, or women, had 
sorts are meant and not good. As to Finttm, there is no 
doubt in our laind that it did originally signify ' the vine 
iroiit ' — the ' hanging wine ' ; as did its Sanscrit original 

At p. 8, Mr B. candidly xsonfesses that ^^ Ahsis seems to 
describe idie new wine recently trodden out of grapes," which, 
as Henderson says, '' is reniarkahle for its sweet flavour and its 
freedom from intoxicating qualities." Mr B. also concedes, 
with Bevan, that, introspect of Khamao', " the notion offoanwng 
may equally well B^fHj to the process [appearance?] df 
fermentation, or to the fro£hmg cf Uquids freshly poured o%Uy in 
wMch latter case it anight be used of an wtfermented liquid.'* 
I am glad to find some common sense is still left amongsi 
English critics at least. Dig t zed by Google 
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When, as at p. 10, Mr B, cites Trench's assertion, that 
" every good gift is open to 'possible abuse," to prove that *» 
vineyard' is as much a temptation as a butt of Burgundy, I oan 
only curl my lip in contempt. When be further attempts tb 
prore, that the Devil — the great tempter — ^is the proper pers(«i 
for making virtue triumphiucLt, and that the prayer * Save me 
from temptation,' means * seek and swallow it ' — I can only 
wonder at tbe bewilderment of mankind. 

Mr B. admits that ^^ Gl&ukos is unfermented wine" — 
following Smith's great DiciioTiaay of the Bible (p. 1201); 
and he also allows that " ooios was the sour wine offered to our 
Lord." Three or four sorts of unfermented wine are now- 
confessed to. 

At p. 11, he quotes ' as a positive commandment ' [to the 
Jews], Deut. xiv. 26, "bidding the people to buy yayin or 
shecdr,'* and then adds, "there is no command enjoining 
divorce " or slavery. " The oases adduced are not parallel.*' 
I answer, the cases are parallel in the particulars in which, and 
for which, they have ever been cited by me : namely, that a 
practice may nave laws to permit and regulate, and yet be a 
practice not sanctioned by God. Concerning this particular 
text — I answer, the good- wine and sweet-drink were commanded 
to be used. What then ? 

At p. 11, also, it is conceded that " wine was forbidden to 
particula/r persons and on pa/rticular occasions." But this is 
fatal to the case of the drinker, because it shows (1) that wine 
was bad, else it would not need to be forbidden ; (2) that the 
* occasions ' and ends of its prohibition were important, and 
therefore that it was wise to prohibit it to Kazarites, Priests, 
and others who had work to do for God, and while doing it. 
But, says Mr B., the * people ' were not forbidden its use'! 
Well, what then ? Was it the object of the Bible to tafce 
away the responsibility of the people in following infiftruotiofi, 
or to give exam/pies of what is beat, which they might wisely 
and TnUingly fallow? 

Wine is virtually as really forbidden in the Bible as in the 
Koran ; and in the latter all wine is not forbidden. It is the 
hadrwiae that is forbidden in both, as it is the good- wine that is 
permitted in both. Mohammed drank unfermented wine, as 
do his followers to this day : but, for clearness of action, they 
^3all it by a ^tindt loame. 

Ait p. 12, we are told, on the authority of Kurtz, that in 
meat ofiermgft 'touts' and 'herbs' were excluded — all things 
which 'eame ready to hand' — "but oil sjid^wiue,. in the 
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manufacture * of which man had been concerned, might b© 
presented." And, in the name of wonder, what can follow 
from all this against our view ? Is ' oil ' fermented ? Is the 
•fermentation* of grape-juice the only manipulation of which it 
is capable ? In fact, fermenting is neither manipulation nor 
cookery — but alteration and destruction. 

At p. 13, Mr B. quotes as follows : — ** The practice of the 
modem Jews is not uniform — some using fermented wine 
during the Passover f — and others an unfermented wine pre- 
pared from the maceration of raisins. The law forbade seoTy 
ferment — khamatz, whatever had fermented. — Did the Saviour 
understand the law, or not ? " He then says, " This argument 
must be faced," and attempts it as follows : — 

(1) The law never mentions wine, (2) The Jews were forbidden to 
have any leaven. " Neither shall leaven be seen with thee in all thy 
quarters." Ainsworth says it was brought oitt of all the hounds of 
the habitation : and the putting away was, either burning it, breaking it 
small, or throwing it to the wind or sea. (3) How about the wine ? was 
it thrown to the wind or poured into the sea ? If so, how could there be 
any * old wioe ' ? What were the people to do for wine in the six months 
between Passover and vintage ? 

What an ingenious pile of suppositions ! But, alas ! it is 
only a pyramid standing on its apex. I answer in order : — 

(1) The law (Exod. xii. 15) mentions what they were not to 
use — namely, ferment and fermented things, and what they 

. were — namely, matsah, * fresh, pure things.* It does not mention 
wine, but it applies to wine, — and if Mr B. had looked at the 
T. B. Commentary, or his Hebrew Bible, he would have seen 
that it NO MOEE MENTIONS BREAP THAN WINE. The word * bread * 
is a gloss of the translators. 

(2) K Mr B. had further looKed at my Prize Essay on the 
Passover (1844), he would have discovered what a mare's nest 
he has been * manufacturing '. Little bits of either bread, or 
leaven, were certainly not searched for in the first times of the 
Passover; that was a trifling that came in with the 'Rabbins' in 
after ages; and the thing searched for was not what Mr B. 
supposes — was not khamats hnt seor — not 'leavened bread' but 
yeast, (See my Works, vol. ii. p. 166.) Further, there was 
no need to destroy either bread, or wine, in order to fulfil the 
law — ^which simply says that fermented things shall be put out 
of sight, and not be seen in the ordinary habitations. Surely 
the Jews had storehouses, or the sense to make them P 

* This is surely the wrong word ? Do we * manufacture * oil when we 
darify it ? or * manufacture ' grape- juice when we press it out and bottle it t 

f If Mr B. asks them, they will say * No, we don't use fermented wine : ' 
and if they do, therefore, they don't mean to. Why, howey^r, appeal to 
the ignorance of either ancient or modem Jews f Digitized by CiOOglC 
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(3) If so, they could put their * wine ' therein; and'keep it till 
it was as old as they wanted it to he. Thus this argument 
hursts like a soap hubble, having indeed no more substance in 
it than that airy structure. 

At p. 15 I find an original plea: namely, that "in the Pass- 
over the daily sacrifice must have ceased," if fermented wine 
was prohibited ! Why should they not use wn-fermented wine ? 
Besides, if two prohibitions conflict, one must give way to the 
other. The * impossible ' is never binding ; and to observe a 
general law which conflicts with a special is impossible. 

The extracts from the Rabbins, cited at p. 15, have been 
already disposed of in our exposure of the Mishna mythos* 

On page 16 we find a baker's dozen of assertions, which 
the writer, I suppose, regards as a summary of conclusions. 
Of these, we may say, some are palpably true, some are plainly 
false, and some are mere assumptions. 

No one denies No. 4, that a wine was a good creature. As 
to No. 8, we say, there is the good ground of the nature of the 
case, and the fact that in no passage where God's blessing is 
connected with wine, does the context show it to be 'intoxicating*. 
This is admitted by the desperate way in which our foes 
csontend that the word means * intoxicating ' or 'fermented*. 
No. 12 is quite unobjectionable. " There were different kinds 
of wine ; some of these were i^nfermented and t^nintoxicating ; 
but the wines in ordinary vse were intoxicating." We grant 
they were so commonly used as to produce wide-spread 
intemperance (though Mr Gladstone and the Clergy used to 
argue that " wine countries were necessarily sober countries "). 
What, however, has this to do with the path and the practices 
of the Prophets, the Saints, and the Saviour ? Did they follow 
the broad-road of indulgence, or the narrow-path of self-denial ? 
Why thrust our religious leaders and teachers into the polluted 
company of the Worldling, the Sensualist, and the Pharisee, 
rather than allow them to take their position by the side of the 
noblest men and the grandest communities the world has ever 
known ? When the pure Essenes and Therapeutae sided with 
Temperance, I refuse to believe that Christ and his Apostles 
enlisted themselves on the side of the wine-bibber and the 
glutton, either in principle or practice. 

Forsaking the Canonical Script:ires, 1 rejoice to grant to Mr 
Bodington that he can find a safe asylum in the ' Apocrypha ' 
'"and the * Fathers'. 
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X -REV. DR LAURIE AND OTHERS. 



I. 

In January, 1869, the Bibliotheca Sacra inserted an article, 
entitled '* What wine shall be used at the Lord's Supper ? " 
From this essay, English, Scotch, and Irish writers have 
plagiarised extensively, and have accordingly tumbled into 
the ditch of fallacious dialectic out of which Dr Laurie never 
extricated himself. In the Boston Daily News * I exposed 
many of his errors ; and it may be added, that at Providence, 
Rhode Island, he being present, I challenged him to a defence 
of his positions to no purpose. He gave ' no sign *. I desire 
here only to make a few observations, and to submit a paper 
received from a thoughtful writer whose initials wiU be 
recognised by those conversant with this controversy. 

P. 166. A lot of citations are given from modern Dictionaries. 
These can give no clue to Greek and Hebrew words used 2,000 
years back, translated * wine ' : so that the whole passage is 
devoid of point. But it would be easy to get up a set-off, by 
citing, for example, the following from the EncyclopcBdla 
Americana (Boston, 1866): — " The juice of the grape, when 
newly expressed, and before it has begun to ferment, is called 
mristf and, in common language, sweet-wine,^* And, we suppose, 
even Dr Laurie will hardly contend that the Bible is written in 
technical language ? 

P. 166. True, Pliny sets up a technical distinction, but 
that won't illustrate the Hebrew prophets. Whatever 
distinction was attempted to be made by pedants, it remains 
quite clear that the terms oinos and vinum were, exclusively, 
commonly applied to the juice of the grape purposely kept from 
fermenting : nay, that several adjectives were formed expressly 
to specificate the general reference. 

P. 167. A Dr Perkins is cited as stating that in modern 
Persia the newly expressed juice is called by a name cor- 
responding to the Hebrew shekar (sweet-drink). What then ? 
This only confirms my explanation of Deut. xiv. 26. His 
further allegation that " it is never drunk fresJi '* is bold 
enough, — but unhappily it is not the fact. Concerning Mr 
Labaree's testimony, I need merely observe that it bears only 
on the habits of modern Persians, and cannot be used t/O explain 
the use of language in far distant ages when very different 
habits prevailed. 

♦ See articles reprinted in Lectures for the Million, 2a. 
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P. 168. Dr Eli Smith's statement is valaable as showing 
(1) the difficulty of preventing the acetous fermentation, (2) as 
proving the use of grapes as food^ (3) the custom of boiling 
down the juice. Whatever modern Syrians may call the thing 
cannot settle the points in dispute. The mistake of these 
people is that of the Culinary Professor of whom a friend of 
mine writes as follows : — " My new cook never heard, in her 
part of the world, of Apple Dumplings, and couldn't, she said, 
make them ! My wife describes the thing practically, where- 
upon Cookie opened her eyes, and exclaimed, Ah, we call those 
Apple Jacks ! " My hope is, that the D.D.'s will some day 
open their eyes to the fact that the thing is the same even if 
the name be changed. 

P. 168-9 contains a reference to Papal Priests which evinces 
Dr Laurie's ignorance of the fact that the Popes have permitted 
the use of grape-juice in the Sacrament ; and even of milk in 
countries where wine could not be had. 

P. 170. It is said that "the name for wine in Arabic " — 
as if there was only owe, when in fact there are twenty or more ! 
— " is cognate with the word for leaven, and itself also signifies 
fermentation." Compare this with the reason of the Rabbins 
for usmg fermented wine — ^namely, that it is not fermented — and 
we have as pretty a piece of self-stultification as controversy can 
furnish. In Scotland, we find A. Mair, Master of Arts, saying — 
" Nothing but corn or com derivatives are leaven or ferment," — 
in Rhode Island, we fi;id T. Laurie, Doctor of Divinity, crying 
out — " Wine means ferment in its very name " ! 1 ! 
. Dr Van Dyck's reference to the Arabic name for unfermented 
-grape-juice (etzer) is valuable, because in the Arabic version of 
the Bible it is used a^s tJie usual equivalent for tirosh. The 
Chaldee has a verb etzar, primere, exprimere, calcare ; hence 
etzreem, cutes uvarum, and m'etzreem, torcular ; and also etzor, 
the act of iireading ; but there is no substantive formation 
indicating the result, as wine or juice. As to Arabic words for 
wine, Mr Lane's testimony is far superior to Dr Van Dyck's, 
and is quite in opposition. 

All Dr Laurie's criticisms have been long ago anticipated in 
the Temperance Bible Commentary ; and, in fact, they are 
constructed on the absurd assumption that whatever a word is 
supposed to signify (or to refer to) in one passage, it must be 
taken to signify (or to refer to) in every other. 

P. 1 7Q. " The use qfyayin in a commendable way " is a curious 
commentary on the previous statement (p. 173), that ^^ailgood 
men agree that the use of intoxicating drinks is dangerous,** 
And that children should " shun this road to rum, not, even to 
looh upon the wine when it is red " I ! ! Digitized by LjOOglC 
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Either Geseniua' etymology is ridiculoasly put forth as a 
claim to infallibility, or it is worthless ; and it is doubly 
absurd when it is recollected that in Isaiah xxiv. 7, he gives 
to tirosh the sense of * clusters * — the very idea contended for 
by those whom Dr Laurie disingenuously condemns as forcing 
Scripture to support a preconceived opinion. — I now append 
the observations of a friend. 

II. Notes on Dr Laurie's Article. 

The Author's leading motive in writing the Article appears 
to be the preservation, in the Pledge of the Temperance Society, 
of the exception permitting the use of intoxicating wine for 
sacramental purposes. He has, doubtless, found in the States 
the same attempts as in England to introduce at the Ordinance 
wine of an t^nintoxicating character ; and, conceiving that none 
such existed in the Land of Bible History during the Biblical 
Period, he endeavors to establish the fact in the present day 
from the narratives of his countrymen resident there, under 
the reflected light of which he handles the various terms used 
in the Scriptures, for wine, of one kind or other, according" to 
the Authorized Version, with the principal texts brought under 
discussion in the controversial works on the Wine Question. 
He arrives at the conclusion, unfavorable in our view, to the 
nature of the article spoken of by three of the Evangelists 
under the paraphrase of fruit of the vine, in relation to the 
Last Supper, and subsequently alluded to in the New Testament 
as the ' Cup '. This point reached, his decision is, that an 
institution of positive ordination ought to be literally observed, 
endeavoring to add weight to his argument from the traditions 
of the Greek and Roman Churches, in implicit confidence of 
their having received and adopted the practice of the earliest 
Christian converts. He concludes with an appeal to the 
members of the Christian Churches, on the danger likely to 
arise to true religion from questioning the old belief on what 
he deems essential vital principles. 

In all this there is a deal more of the petitio principii than 
is looked for in a professed controversialist. 

One might readily concede that the use of unintoxi eating 
liquors made from grapes, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, was no absolute proof of the existence of similar 
liquors among the people of Canaan during the correspondingf 
period'; and no one ever advanced such a statement. The sola 
reason alleged for reference to the classical writers of antiquity 
was to disprove the random assertion that nowhere in olden time 
could such liquors have been foumd ; and the only inference 
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attempted to be deduced was, that among nations dwelling in 
different countries, under the same latitude, and equally 
favorable to the growth of the vine, some similarity might 
reasonably have been expected in the use of its products, 
whether in the natural state or the artificial. The advocates 
of the opinion impugned by Dr Laurie never proceeded to the 
extent he has done, of misreading the text of an ancient author, 
and then foisting upon the reader a translation not faithful 
even to the reading so perverted. A passage is cited from 
Pliny's Natural History^ xiv. 9, as 

'* Medimn inter dnloia Tinum est qnod Gsesci, etc." 
The proper translation of which would be 

** There is a middle wine among sweet wines, which the Greeks, etc." 
but he has rendered it 

** The medimn qtuility amongst sweet vnnet is that which, etc." (!!!) 

Had he copied the passage correctly with the conjunction 
que after vinum, the sense would have been clear enough. 
Accept as a paraphrase the following — 

There ia an intermediate (thing)* between sweets {dtUcia) on the one 
hand, and wine {vinum) on the other, which the Greeks, etc 

Pliny intended to convey that it was neither an ordinary 
vinum nor an ordinary dulce. Our Author has curiously made 
* medium' agree with 'vinum', and then, horrified at the idea of 
the main object, the * medium wine ', being distinctly stated as 
semper mustum^ 'always must, he interpolates ' quality \ and 
still cannot make good his escape, because he is driven to convert 
*dulcia* into * wines', which, whether sweet or sour, was equally 
fatal to his argument; while all his ingenuity does not avail to 
suppress the fact of their actually possessing the negative 
quality of an absence of fermentation. 

His misapprehension of the argument as to the non- 
intoxicating effects of solids is amusingly shown in- his treat- 
ment of Hosea iv. 11, which he triumphantly asserts settles 
both the fluidity and the intoxicating qualities of tirosh. Only 
think, says he, of reading that "whoredom, wine, and grapes^ 
take away the heart," or, as we would say, take away the reason. 
What if the prophet had lived in the present age, and had 
substituted ^gambling' in its various phases for whoredom ? 
That, in our Author's view, would only have been a liquid ! 
Neither Dr Lees, nor any one who shares his views, has ever 
rested the exemption from intoxicating power solely on the 
eircumstance of a substitute being a solid rather than a liquid. 
They are too well aware of the effects of narcotics in either form. 

* If intermediate, it is a$ much a vinum as a dulce. 
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Considering the small amount of chemical knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Jews, or their predecessors in the far 
distant period when some of the terms for vine produce were 
constructed, one can hardly accept the well-measured definitions 
of three modern Dictionaries as likely to have any influence on 
their * formation ' 1 In the infancy of mankind superficial 
appearances were taken as adequate reasons for the formation 
or application of words. The first chapter of Genesis alone 
furnishes abundant illustrations. It notices the natural day in 
two divisions, the * evening ' and the ' morning '. The con- 
venience of a later age subdivided it into four watches, carving 
(as it were) noon and night out of the later portions of each. 
Passing over a number of general terms, let us take the verbal 
distinctions of the sex in the human race. The bearded and 
the beardless might have well served, but it is humiliating to 
remark that the Hebrew terms were taken simply from external 
organs common alike to man or monkey. Later in the history 
of the world, one finds an equal absence of mental toil in 
constructing the names of the four cardinal points of the 
compass. The posture of adoration (of the rising orb of day) 
suggests for the east kedem, literally * the front', while akhar, 
'behind', followed naturally for the west; the south was 
designated hjyamin, *the right hand', while the opposite 
quarter was either shmowl, * the left ', or tryphown, ' darkness,' 
because the sun was never seen there in its annual progress. 
The use of collective nouns formed by the same simple process 
must necessarily have been much greater in the earliest ages. 
Such is the character of the word ^neeis in the first chapter 
of Genesis, applied to designate the trees of the garden, 
though in the singular number ; and the word peree, ' fruit,' 
in the 2nd chapter, seems very much like a plural reduced to 
a singular form as a collective, by being shorn of its final m. 
The original idea embodied by the old lexicographers, both of 
yayin, the generic term for wine, and of ahsis, the term for 
juice (the sweet wine of the Authorised Version), was that of 
pressure, by which each was obtained. The moderns have 
derived both yayin and khamer from roots importing a * frothy' or 
* foaming ' appearance.* No preference need here be accorded 
to either of these suggestions, which only evince how speculative 

* That great Semitic scholar, Professor Renan, in his Histoire G€n€rale 
des Languea SimitiqueSy following Kuhn and Hitzig, discards the idea of 
the word yayin having a Hebrew root at all,^and traces it to a Sanscrit 
source (p. 207, Ed. of 1864). ** L'origine Sanscrite du nom du vin n'est 
pas douteuse.'* He refers it to the root w;«, * weave,* owing to the 
-'--'^tering of the grapes and the interlacing tendrils. — Ed. r^^^^T^ 
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the most eminent philologists may be. It may be a matter of 
indifference, even if the froth had been known as the chemical 
result of a fermentation already commenced, and certain to 
terminate in the production of alcohol. The Romans, in their 
mustum for the simple * grape juice,* seem to embody some idea 
of pressure too ; the Greeks, a people far more observant of 
physical science, went no further in their corresponding term 
gleuJcos than to notice the single quality of ' sweetness '. As 
civilization advances, and especially as different processes of 
utilization are introduced, new terms become essential to 
distinguish the results, and hence the construction of others, 
which, after all, will not often succeed in universally expelling 
the older ones, but rather leave them in synchronous possession 
of the meanirtgs, the deprivation of which had been intended 
as a matter of convenience. Lancashire and Yorkshire men 
retain in use many words which were standard in the days of 
the Danish conquests, and even of the Tudors, but have been 
superseded by others in modem authors. The revisers of the 
Bible in the reign of James I. retained numerous specimens on 
which the succeeding centuries have passed their verdict ; and it 
cannot be doubted that Ezra's Revision of the Original, if 
there were any such, would have been of a similar character, 
effecting similar results. 

The Hebrew language possesses none of the advantages of 
illustration afforded by the comic authors and writers of chit chatj 
as in the familiar correspordence of Greece and Rome. Had all 
the works of King Solomon been preserved, a vast benefit in this 
respect might have accrued. It is not altogether hopeless, 
that some help may be derived from the spirit of exploration 
and inquiry now encouraged in all that concerns the Holy 
Land. Meanwhile, a free resort might be made io the Mishna, 
which, though wanting the antiquity of the Old Testament, 
has the advantage of compilation not long after the Christian 
era, while the comments of later Jewish writers must not be 
entirely overlooked. 

The treatise in the Mishna intituled Beracoth (or Blessings) 
contains some interesting illustrations of a phrase, ' the fruit 
of the vine,' not found in the Old Testament, familiar to 
Christ and his disciples, yet curiously avoided hy St Paul. The 
edition referred to is the folio by Surenhusius, published at 
Amsterdam in 1698, with the comments of Bartenora and 
Surenhusius, and the earlier Maimonides. From Part I. chap. 
6, page 20, it seems that the earliest Graces before meat ran 
in two forms, each commencing with " Blessed be thou, O 
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Lord, our God, King of the Uniyerse," the one formula being 

** Who doth ereaU Hie fruit of the tbbx ;" 
the other formula running thus : 

" Who doth create the fruit of the babth." 
Subsequently, it was thought they should in construction 
elevate two things, by way of pre-eminence, to separate Graces, 
which were provided, one of them running* 

•• Who cpeateat the fruit of the vine,'^ |Bjrr HD fructum vitit,^ 
notwithstanding that that was a tree ; and the other, 

«< Who producest panem de terra^ bread from the ground ;** 
a different verb being applied to the gift of that which was of 
an annual character, as distinguished &om perennial, like the 
produce of trees. The period when the change was made 
seems of no importance, inasmuch as the word lekhem always 
imported ' victuals in general \ unless there was something in 
the context to narrow its application to ' bread ', as in numerous 
passages of Scripture. The interest attached to the later 
formula arises from its having been used by Christ at the Last 
Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26-29 ; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke xxii. 17-20;. 

A Tephilloth by H. Abrahams, published in 1853, adapted for the 
improvement of youths in Jewish Schools and Families, gives specuuens of 
Graces after various meals, and, at pages 894 and 395, of blessings before 
taking food ; the first and second being those mentioned in the text before 
eating of bread or drinking of wine, — the third identical with that relating 
to the fruit which grows on a tree, — ^but the fourth is on food prepared of 
the five species of com, and ends with bowrey meeneey mezovmowth^ * who 
hath created varieties of mazown,* food ; the next applying to fruit whioh 
grows on the ground, herbage, etc. 

The Scriptural authority for the oldest formula is in one of 
the exhortations to obedience to God's Law which Moses 
delivered to the Israelites in the wilderness shortly before 
their entry into the Land of Promise, depicted in Deut. viiL 
7-10, a passage worth transcribing at length : — . 

" 7. For the Lord his God bringeth thee into a good land ; a 
land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring 
out of the valleys and hills ; 8. A land of wheat, and barley 
(==dagan)f and vines {=tiro8h), and figtrees, and pomegranates 
(=yitzhar) \ a land of olive-oil (as distinguished from the edible), 
and honey ; 9. A land wherein thou shall eat bread {lekhem^ in 
the wide sense of food), without scarceness thou shall not lack 
any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass (rather ' copper ', one of its con- 
stituentsy ; 10. When thou hast eaten and are full, then thon 
shalt bless the Lord thy God, for the good land which he hath 
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l^ven thee," — * the goodly earth * from out of which he should 
bring the products of yearly cultivation —the running com- 
ment being inserted to point out the application to the national 
sentiment. 

The blessings used in the Liturgy of the Polish and German 
Jews at the conclusion of the Sabbath are fourfold : the 1st 
referring to * the cup of salvation ', and mentioning the 

* fruit of the vine *; the 2nd for the creation of the heavenly 
bodies; the 3rd for the gift of the light of fire; and the 
'4th for the distinction between the sacred and the profane, 
between the light and the darkness, between Israel and 
other nations, and between the 7th day of rest and the G 
days of toU, The modem Grace after meals still retains the 
word hkhenif but coupled, for ihe sake of explanation, with 
ptD mazoum^ importing food in general, a term of infrequent 
,use in Scripture, and first found in Genesis xlv. 23, thus, 
haivr v^lehhem oomawzotvny *' corn, and bread, and food," Aben 
Ezra having this note, "Every article of food other than 
wheat and barley is called mazoivn ; "• the other occurrence 
of it being in Daniel iv. 9 (12th of the Authorized Version) 
spoken of a tree, '* the leaves thereof were fair, and the fruit 
thereof much, and in it was meat for all." While in other 
passages lekhem had the wide signification of all food, the text 
in Genesis shows that mazoivn was the most proper term for it ; 
and one may understand how, as the latter grew in favour, the 
meaning of the former might become narrowed, — in short, that 
while in one age it might extend to ail food, it might in a 
later be restricted to bread, and that, even though the same 
phraseology were handed down from one to the other. Thus 
the Liturgy says, "Thou providest lekhem for all ;" and further 
on, in the same sentence, " Thus may we never be in want of 
mazoum in days to come." 

A further confirmation of this idea of an inconvenient 
oomprehensiveness having been found in lekhem, and the 
advisability of the introduction of some other term, are 
ftimished by the 5th section of the same .chapter of the 
treatise- Bera^coth. The writer is defining the effects of three 

* Graces ' with reference to the time of their pronunciation 
in discharging the conscience of the utterer. v 

The 1st being over wine before food, mazown being here 
used instead of lekhem^ as if supplanting it : 

* If wheat and barley were excluded from mazown, according to Aben 
Ssra, because comprehended in bar, what were the five specios comprised 
in it when the most modem blessing was penned t Query, oats, rice, 
maize, millet, dhoorra? or beans, peas, lentils t 
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' The 2nd over nn3*)B (parparoth) translated opsoma, yictnals, 
before vnazovm, the Grace in each liberating also the articles 
blessed, if taken after mazown: 

The 3rd may be given at length in the Latin translation, 
thus: — 

Qui henedicii pro pane (not lelchem in the Hebrew, but na 
• pat ', a fragment or morsel^ — all bread having been made for 
breaking rather than cutting), liheravit opsoma ^\'^\Q'^Q^l hapa/r^ 
pareth — pro opsomis non liheravit panem (riQ, as before, over- 
riding the other, per excellentiarn). 

Thus a term of extremely narrow import was made conven- 
tionally to include for this purpose a variety of edibles, for 
Bartenora says parparoth is * every kind of provision ordinarily 
eaten with bread,' such as flesh, eggs, and even fish. 

Nor would the retention of lehhem in the model Prayer 
dictated by Jesus to his disciples have at all militated against 
the views here propounded. He might have intended * food in 
general ', but in transferring the idea into a foreign tongue it 
might have become aprov^ panem. So we understand by * meat ', 
in our Authorized Version, all kinds of food ; yet if English had 
been the most ancient tongue, and a Greek had sat down to 
translate from it, he would very likely have rendered it 
by some word importing the common every day meaning 
of ^ flesh \ If terms are preserved with ancient meanings 
after they have acquired other derivative ones, it is more often 
found in the least changing Liturgies or sacred books of a 
nation. This may account for Christ using the phrase ^ fruit 
of the vine \ the evangelists preserving it, and the writers of 
tiie Epistles referring to the same thing under the name of 
*cup\ It would have been easy for Christ to have used a 
simple word implying wine^ but his preference for the phrase 
certainly gives the idea of some reason for it as more appropriate ; 
and possibly it might have been because the phrase was 
accompanied by the explanatory a^t of squeezing a hwnch of 
ffrapes over a cup» T, L. Y. 

m. 

A pamphlet of 128 pages has been sent me, entitled The 
Three Voices of God on the Wine Question, by the author of 
' The Sabbath on the Bock ' (Houlston and Wright, London). 
It contains a great deal of quaint and original writing, well 
worth reading ; and, while it is at times inaccurate, it is often 
forcible. Mr A. Mair, M.A., is mercilessly handled, and he 
richly deserves the criticism he gets. 
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At p. 102, it is said that Dr Lees does not admit that the 
" old wine which is better " refers to fermented wine ! This is 
certainly not true. What Dr Lees says is, that the saying 
may be true hath of all kinds of fermented wine, and of one 
kind of Mwfermented. Mr Wright's wine, for example, is best 
when old. When it is urged that the word * wine ' in Ecclus. 
ix. 10, must refer to the same sort of wine as the word does in 
Chap. xxxi. 25, the writer stumbles into the fallacy that 
because the word is the same the thing is the same ! 

The writer argues that though tirosh originally signified 
• wine-fruit,' it became used at last, and occasionally, for grape- 
juice. Now we object (1) that there is no need for this- 
supposition ; and (2) that it conflicts with Micah's clear use 
of the word to the contrary, as the fruit trodden, from which 
yayin came forth, as oil flows from trodden olives. 

The writer expresses a strong opinion on the drunkenness of 
the Corinthians, founded on the assertion that 'some were 
sick.' But this has neither close nor necessary connexion with 
the gloss, " some were hungry, and others were drunken " 
(filled). St Paul rather implies the reverse, for he says, 
" when ye come together it is not to eat " — that what was^ 
done in the church might be done at home — and that some of 
them had been drunkards. 

At p. 103, St Augustine is made to speak of ^fermented-wme\ 
He does not use the adjective, and it ought to have been put 
within brackets [ — ] to indicate the fact of its being supplied. 
In the same careless way, we find here and there various 
explanatory words introduced without notice ; and several very 
erroneous translations of the Latin of Pliny and the Greek of 
Philo and Polybius. It would be well, also, to spell foreign 
names and words uniformly. 

While on this theme, I may commend to the perusal of 
inquirers a very neat volume by the Rev. W. Caine, M. A., 
entitled Thoughts for Christians. It is a scholarly productions- 
contains many valuable illustrations of the wine question, 
and is published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. We 
observe, however, that seor is trxjnslated * fermentation', twice 
or thrice, instead of * ferment.' It is a ' thing,' not a process* 
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XI.-THE REV. ALEXANDER MAIR, M.A. 



Two articles from the pen of Mr Mair appeared in the 
United Presbyterian Magazine (Scotland) for Augnst and 
December, 1874, on which I gave a short criticism in the form, 
of a letter to a gentleman of Edinburgh ; referring, for fuller 
refutation, to what had already been published on the subject. 
To a republication of those articles bj Mr Mair is added an 
Appendix, the last 2| pages of which claim to be a reply to 
me. Let us see what sort of a reply it is. 

Some 20 lines, to begin with, are chiefly occupied in saying 
that the perusal of my articles in ' Kitto ' was the occasion 
-of his (Mr Mair s) conversion to his present views. Two 
alternative inferences, then, may be drawn from this confession : 
(1) Mr Mair is very singularly constituted ; a fact we have no 
desire to dispute ; for the * Professors ' and others have taken 
immense pains to counteract the supposed tendency of articles, 
which, in fact, have had such an influence as to bring over to 
my main views, writers and scholars like Professors Eadie and 
Douglas, Messrs Sevan, Bastow, and others. Or (2) Mr Mair's 
work is one of supererogation^ since, while his articles have no 
OBuch tendency, had he republished my articles he might have 
had the satisfaction of a number of converts to his views. 
Again, Dr Lindsay Alexander betrayed his own cause in 
excluding some of my articles (I say * some,* for the article 

* FRUIT ' stands there, refuting the article * Wine '). — And still 
Another puzzle starts up for solution. What were the grounds 
of Mr Mair's previous views, before I * converted ' him to his 
present ones ? Mr Mair says that, while I " give him credit 
for writing without imputation and abuse," he " cannot return 
the compliment " ! I am sorry for that, because it shows that 
he cannot reciprocate the truth. I neither indulged in imputa- 
tion nor abuse : and Mr Mair's subjective feelings are no test 
of truth with me, any more than with the Master, who said, 

* Doth //iw offend you?* 

In regard to the phrase 'substances composed of wheat, 
rye, etc., alone were considered as coming within the law of 
leaven,' Mr Mair commits a double error. (1) As I said before, 
it is untrue in fact. (2) Mr Mair's answer ' liquids are 
^substances,* is simply a quibble. Vinegar and alcohol may be 

* liquids', but they certainly are not * composed ' of com. A 
manure heap is not * composed ' of straw. An ounce of ashes 
made by burning wheat is not * composed * of wheat. The 
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ashes of a book are not * composed ' of leaves. Mr Mair put& 
the cart before the horse. My criticism depended upon the 
right use of the word * composed/ and Mr Mair gives the 
needless information that * liquids are substances * ! 

Mr Mair says I can give no references to show that other 
liquids not made from grain were excluded by the Rabbins. I 
don't want to ; it is enough for my argument that * ferment ' 
in liquids was prohibited at the Passover : and I don't care if 
every Rabbin since Moses* time admitted wine- vinegar and 
fermented-wine. That would prove nothing but the folly 
of Rabbinical distinctions, not that Christ fell into their 
traditional absurdities. 

Mr Mair says, " Khamats is leavened bread : Christ avoided 
it because he had forbidden it, — he used wine because he had 
not forbidden it *' ! If bold assumption were sound argument 
this would do first-rate : but assumption is simply — the 
assertion of a person who has no proof. Khamats is not bread, 
but * fermented thing,' and fermented is all that is fermented, 
whether solid or liquid — the Rabbins and Mr Mair notwith- 
standing. That Christ used 'wine' no one disputes; that he used 
^fermented wine ' no one can prove. 

I had denied that our position depended upon the foolish 
assertion that " the fruit of the vine must mean grape-juice " ! ♦ 
a position conveniently imputed to us by Mr Mair. He replies, 
many on my side so affirm. I defy him to show any such 
absurdity. No one out of Momingside Asylum would ever 
think of saying that a * cluster of grapes ' was not ' the fruit of 
the vine ', as well as its juice is. 

Mr Mair says, ** Dr Lees so argues, if I understand him . 
aright." Aye, there's the rub, but I am not responsible for 
Mr Mair's want of acuteness. He adds : — " It is one of the 
stock arguments on Dr Lees' side to say, because it [what ?} is 
called *the fruit of the vine,' therefore it was not wine." Mr 
Mair is certainly a wonderful economist of truth ! What we 
do say is, that it was not fermented wine, because ferment is 
not a process known in the growth of ' fruit,' whether of grapes 
or of grain. 

Mr Mair says, '* The attempt made by Dr Lees to translate 
Khomets yayin by * fermented wine,' is only a gross blunder in 
Hebrew." Mr Mair, I regret to say, is playing the * economist ' 
again. This is what I say in the article * Leaven ' : — *' It would 
be an obvious impropriety to speak of * leavened-wine ' ; but 

* I hare never said that it must even point or 'refer' exclusively to 
finiit, or to juice. I have said that its true sense was the sense in the 
Saviour's mouth. 
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Khamats is applied to some preparation from yayin and sTieehar.** 
Is this translating P When my critics have to resort to down- 
right invention, they are in a bad way. 

I had said that the Rabbins never nsed the English word 
bread, as * growing out of the earth '. The Hebrew word has 
a wider sense than * loaves ' or * cakes * — ^namely, food. Mr 
Mair answers, '* I meant and said bread ; and the word is 
bread (lekJiem), and not food." Was ever such dulness seen 
before ? I repeat, * loaves ' don't gi'ow out of the earth, and 
Mr Mair s argument requires that they should. 

Lastly, Mr Mair spends a page in an attempt to bulwark up 
the falsity that the ancient sect of the Aquarians alone were 
opponents to the use of fermented wine at the Supper ! Yet he 
himself cites, immediately, the testimony of Cyprian that 
" others used no other wine but what they pressed out of the 
•clysters of grapes " .' Against my reference to the testimonies of 
many centuries, in regard to many ancient Oriental churches, 
he cites a modem missionary of the date of 1869 ! 

Enough of Mr Alexander Mair, Master of Arts I 



The Familij Herald, in its number for March 11th, 1876, 
intermeddles with this quarrel, and in the usual blundering 
style of Mr Hans Friswell, whose ethical nonsense I had to 
■expose in the first chapter of my Text Book of Temperance, 
I will not enter into controversy with the Milliner's 
periodical, but simply expose its unveracities. Its reference 
to Kitto is answered in my preface. Mr H. F. says he * cannot 
allow untruth,' and straightway proceeds to say as follows : — 

1. — Dr Lees tried to prove that the Jews drank the sirup of grapes, 
and not fermented wine. 

2.— That wine, subject to a perpetual miracle, did not ferment orevolva 
alcohol. 

8. — ^We cannot stoop to argue [true ! has not the power] ; if what he 
had said had been true, the Bible would have stultified itself in oon- 
^emning drunkenness. The priests were not to touch it during their 
4service. Does this look as if yayin meant grape juice f 

Here we have poor Professor Watts' monstrous fallacies and 
ignorance all over again — a sort of concentrated essence of 
misconception 1 It is enough to say that I do not attempt 
to deny the existence of ' wine, the mocker '; — and I do not 
attempt to prove any such nonsense concerning yayin as is 
here stupidly attributed to me by Mr Hans Friswell. 
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XII.-ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH, THE INTERPRETER. 



This is the title of a pamphlet of 36 pages, by another 'learned 
Baker ', which I am requested to notice at the last moment. 
1 had seen it before, and put it aside as the production of 
some flighty person, or as being an elaborate joke of some saner 
mind ; but I am told that Professor Murphy has been puffing 
it, and so I sit down to read it more carefully, and make such 
brief notes as may be needful upon its contents. 

P. »3-4. W. Killoch says he is a Good Templar — and he will 
** unearth the truth now entombed under rubbish " — and, as a 
specimen of the said truth, asserts that " he cares not who calls 
alcoholic drink poisonous, he esteems it good." There is 
nothing like making up one's mind beforehand — it saves the 
trouble of seeking, or answering, * evidence '. 

P. 4-5. Two sections are occupied in proving, what no one 
disputes, that the Bible mentions intoxicating drink from 
which the Nazarite was to separate himself ! 

P. 6. Having said this, W. K. adds another assertion to 
it — which no one disputes — ^that fermentation makes wine 
alcoholic! — and also * sour M Then he confounds the word 
*may' with the imperative 'do' and 'sanction': so that, 
when God said the Jews might have a King, he approved of 
the rebellious act of choosing him ! ! On p. 7 he goes on to 
beg the whole point — that wine is only of one kind. 

P. 7-8. W. K. next asserts that ' wine is not a generic term ' ! 
In doing so, he reaches, amongst other profound conclusions, 
this : — "Without grapes there could be no treading of grapes " I 
One partly sensible observation, however, occurs, supporting 
my views : — ** The olive herrieSy in their collective capacity, 
were called yitzhar,** Most of my opponents make it the same 
as * oil ' (shemen). 

P. 8, W. K. says — "K yayim, means grapes, Nehemiah 
(xiii, 16) could not have said, yayin, grapes, and figs." True — 
but who does say that yayirh * means ' grapes ? No one 
affirms that Cato says that * vinum ' means grapes, but he 
certainly does apply the word to * grapes '. Moreover, if any 
one had said that yayin once or twice means grapes, it would by 
no means follow that it must always do so. To evade the force 
of " gathered wine^ eaten by worms," W. K. asks '* if butter 
of kine means that kine yield butter " P Certainly, if the 
butter comes from them, they yield it ; but if man makes butter, 
then they don't. Man 'moulds' it, after separating it, but i'" 
is ' made ' or ' formed ' in the organism of the kine, assured 
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P. 9, W. K. informs us that " metaphorical wine was mado 
from bitter clusters of grapes of gall." Were the clusteFS 
physical, and the wine figurative only ? But here is oar puzzfe 
—how can you have a * figure ' without a fact on which to found 
it ? How can you have metaphorical poison without material 
poison ? This section is nonseiise twice fermented. Who 
** the empty soul deceived " is, we need not say. 

P. 9-10, W. K. says *wine is a living substance,' and that- 
analysing kills it! After this — anything I Bastians spon- 
taneous generation is sense compared with this. It is the ravings 
of a distempered brain. 

At p. 10-1 1, we have a dissertation on * hatching 'and * baking\ 
than which nothing can be more grotesque and inapplicable/ 
W. K., for example, says — " No hen-wife would think of saying,, 
such fowls are hatched-hem,*' Very true — but then how does 
that apply U) us? W. K. says, "All wine is fermented in its. 
essence and its making " — but we say, **No — ^it is i^nfermented 
before it is fermented " — and so the argument is thrown back 
upon the fact, and proof of the fact. W. K. begs the fact, by 
asking us to grant his silly verbal assumptions and nonsensical 
parodies ; which I will not do. 

P. 11. " Suppose," says W. K., ** I should say to a French- 
man, that dough is unbaked &rea(2"— why, then, he would say 
WD. absurd and misleading thing, showing stupidity instead of 
inspiration — that is all. Dough is flour, water, and salt — (not 
necessarily * leaven ') — which are the materials baked into bread. 
It is as easy to say the right thing as the wrong — if you are 
sensible. Again, ' aerated bread *, and * carbonated waters \ 
have * intestine motion ' without being fermented in the Baker's 
sense, though certainly they are in the Bible use of the word^ 
•fermented * — for the * sea ' was * Khamar'-ized — ^i. e. foaming. 

Pages 13-19 are a series of assertions without any proof,, 
intermixed with statements without any pertinence. Take a 
few examples. 

P. 16. " Without leaven no bread can he made,** Not 
true : we constantly eat unfermented bread. * Bread ' in 
Hebrew did not mean 'loaves' merely: and biscuit and 
Australian * damper ' are as much bread as are leavened or 
aerated loaves. But. in the name of common sense, what has 
the lingo of a Londonderry baker to do with the meaning of 
Hebrew words 4,000 years ago ? 

P. 18. " If leaven includes wine^** etc. But where do I, or' 
where does the 'Temperance Bible Commentary,' say thai 
'leaven ' (yeast) is wine ? (See answer to Vicar Bodington). 
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P. 19. Vinegar is not wine in any sense.** Why, then, did 
people in wine conntiries cjall it wine-Bonr ? — i.e. vin'BBger. 
W. K. wants to prove by this that they did not know their 
own language. 

P. 20-25. W. K. haying made a needless puzzle as to what to 
do with the * leaven,' and the ' fermented bread/ and ' the wine,' 
which he says is necessarily fermented, — now proceeds to solve 
his own conundrum. All these things being annihilated out 
of all their coasts (such is the absurd reading), he does not 
arrange for caravans to re-introduce them from foreign 
countries, but — *' this is my hypothesise*^ says he, viz., that tlio 
first fruits were bruised and scalded fand made into a lump) 
as a preparation for leaven for the new year."* If this 
' hypothesis ' pleases any one — I shall be glad. I like people 
to be pleased — either with * lumps ' or trifles— and why not 
with trifling ? 

At p. 26, W. K. passes from what he modestly calls the 
* hypothetical', to what he erroneously supposes to be some- 
thing less imaginative, concerning * the fruit of the vine.* 

It is a startling example of the power of conceit, to find the 
writer pitting his novel hypothesis on dark and doubtful 
questions of philology, which he only knows at second hand, 
against the plainest facts of life, and the clearest demon- 
strations of science, in regard to the true nature of alcoholic 
wine, so as to imperil the faith of thoasands in revelation 
altogether. He says : — "If this be the tnie character of wine 
(the mocker), they are right who do not believe the Saviour 
used it " — p. 27. After looking at the statistics of life, at the 
facts of experience, at the conclusions and experiments of 
scientific physiologists, — such as are given, for instance, in 
Dr B.* W. Richardson's great work, just published, on * The 
Diseases of Modem Life '(1876), — the man who can doubt must 
be regarded as beyond the pale of reason altogether. Yet the 
Baker winks at all this, and coolly proceeds with his 'hypoth- 
esis ' as if nothing arrested it ! 

W. K. (p. 28) gives us his notion about the meaning and 
use of the word 'fruit'. Oil, he says, is * the fruit of the 
olive,' — which I do not believe. It is the * oil ' of the olive, 

*** It would t/ieft," says our baker, *< and to the end of time will, take 
4o the third day to ripen into leaven, capable of transmitting its life to 
.ather bodies/' He should mean, the fungi or yeast sporuleSf that are 
liTing upon the decaying sugar and flour, and wasting them. I know that 
fungi eat potatoes, giving them the epidemio — but I shan't believe that a 
'diseased potato is healthy and living. The caterpillar, or worm, may eat 
.A cabbage — but that does not vitalize the cabbage. Nor is a potato being 
* ripened* when it is being eaten up by fungi. All this is a shocking 
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and only a part of the fruit, extracted from it. The 'fruit ' of 
the ground, he says, was * corn,' but it was fruit in a different 
sense from the conventional one in which we speak of ' fruit 
a^id grain ' ; fruit only in the sense that it * cometh out of the 
earth.' To speak of yayin as * the fruit of tirosh,^ because it 
was trodden out of it, is merely to quibble with words, and to 
eliminate all definite sense in order to get at the blasphemous 
conclusion that God teaches one thing in Science and another 
in Scripture. 

Enough, however, of our Londonderry baker. I decline to 
follow him further into the wilderness of fancy about dagan 
[mis-spelt da/gan], tirosh, and yitzhar ; or his wild talk (p. 34), 
concerning " drunkeuness being in matter," — which he 
apparently imputes to somebody, — and his comparison of 
passive fire-arms with the voluntary use of an agent that 
necessarily^ by physical and psychological law, creates all the 
drunkenness in the world. 

In conclusion, I can only express my astonishment that, to 
defend the bottle, any sane people anywhere will ignore and 
flout science, and accept as the foundation of a theory what is 
opposed by the clearest facts. A Baker asserts that o. fermented 
substance is a living one,^^and straightway the Drinkers believe 
it ! — because he is a baker 11! If an Ulster farmer were to 
affirm that a ' manure heap ' was a * corn-stack ', he would 
make an analogous mistake (though nobody would buy su>ch 
com) : for both fermented- wine and fermented-bread have had 
much of their constituents transformed, and many of them lost, 
by the disintegrative process of fermentation ! Alcohol has been 
generated out of the ruin of sugar and of starch, while the 
* albumen ' has been converted into yeasty and therefore ceases 
to bo food. 
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AN 

HISTOKICAL INJ)UCTION 

DEMONSTRATING 

I.-THE USE OF THE 'THINGS-FERMENTED WINE. 

II.-THE TRADITIONS OF ITS 'MANUFACTURE'. 
UI.-ITS DENOMINATION AS 'WINE'. 
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THE TEMPERANCK BIBLE COMMENTARY: containing Text in 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriao, Greek, and Latin, of 700 passages, with all 
that is knoton on the Subject, and Answers to all Objections. 6$, 

Prof. Lewis, of Union CoUege, says:— "It is unique, as a fair represenUti©n of evervthinff 
Ibat oan b ar on ei^ier aspect of the question. Great researob, without parade of autboriUes : 
substantial learning witibont pedantry. Its execution shows accuracy, eonsoientioosness, and 

liv.* John Matsr, DJ)., Oxon, says :— •• One of the most yaluaWe additions to Biblical Lite- 
rature made in modem times." 

COMMUNION WINE AND BIBLE TEMPERANCE. By Rev. Wt M. 

Thayeb. English Edition, with Ancient and Modem Wines addpd: 

being Translations from Cato, Columella, Pliny, etc. 7d. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET to the 4th English Edition of the T. B. 

COMMENTARY, containing Replies to Dr Van Dyck, Dr Laurie, and 

ail the Newspaper Critics on the Book. 3d. 
A COLORED DIAGRAM of the Bible Forms for Wine, to bmd up" with 

the Commentary, or insert. Sd. 
THE HARMONY OP TEBTOTALISM WITH THE DIVINE WORD : 

showing, from plain facts ^ that the Bible is a Temperance Book : with 

Defences of the same against a Church Curate and a Dissenting 

Minister. 6(2. 

THE SACRAMENTAL WINE QUESTION. The Prize Essay ot 1844, 
with Replies to Dr Halley, etc. 2d, 

PRIZE ESSAY on Deut. xiv. 25-26 (1842), showing that sweet not strong 
drink is sanctioned in the Scriptures. 2d, 

KALON OINON : Or the Good Wine of Cana. Demonstratmg the har- 
mony between Teetotal Views and the conduct of Christ, as against 
Tipplers, Encratites, and Manichees. 2d. 

ROTHERHAM DISCUSSION {1840) between F. R. Lees and Rev. James 
Bromley, on the Bible Wine Question, Prof. Stowell in the Chair. 4c2. 

APOSTOLIC N£:PHALISM ; a Reply to the D£AN of Down (1860). 2d. 

REFUTATION of the Bishop of Lincoln's Sebmon on Tsbtotalism. Bd, 

TRUE V, False Temperance. A Critical Analysis of Vicar Jeffcock's 
Sermon on * The Good Creatures of God, and Christian Liberty.' 2d. 

WORKS OF DR LEES (1867), Vol. 3 (only one in print), containing 
Replies to Prof. Gibson, and to the Beasonery and other Infidels. 6s, 

THE TARGUMS AND THE TRINITY: an Exposure of Certain Fraud* 
perpetrated by Peteb Allix, sworn to by Dr Cooke, and repeated by 
Elishaf the * learned ' baker. Edited by a Tbinitabian. Is, 

STANDARD TEMPERANCE LIBRARY (1841): a series of Reprints 
from Medical Authors of the last three centuries in favor of Teeto^ 
talism, and of various papers and books on Ancient Wines. 2s, 

GUIDE TO HEALTH, and the Treatment of Disease. 300 pages, Ss, 

" THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN," bemg Six Lectures on Diet and 
Temperance, with a Controyersfy on Communion * Wine.' 2b. 
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HISTOKICAL. INDUCTION. 



* What is now called thb Won QaBsnoir in the oontroverqr regarding the wImi of 
Jftipfwe, onght, jmijadiee and panion apart, to be considered \ij the deiendera of al- 
Mholic drink as one of a ^ure^ kUtori«aI and criiicaX nature. "We desire ta investigate 

, conunenoe our la- 
s have recorded upoB 

_ , ,_ _ __^ . __ _ ^, the recent discuwon* 

aaintained by the teetotalers. Evidence from such an independent 8oarce may be re- 
•aived by many with greater impartiality tlian e» parte 9ta ements. We need si arcely 
Obseqre, that our notions of the loiae* of Scripture ought to be formed lather by what 
•Bflient HisTOKT determines in jegard to tiie wines of the East, than by whi.t modem 
mmtom suffgests in reference to the wines of the Wsst. In the following articles, word* 
fatrodacecTby the ISditor are distinguished by brackets."— fltaiuiard rsaijpsmoiwt 
Library (1841). 

What Others hayb 'Seen,' and had 'Traditiohs ov.' 



In appealing to Facts, we really are appealing from Ignor> 
ance to Ejiowledge, or from Confusion to Science. As prelimi. 
nary grounds for judgment, a few witnesses are here selected, 
<mt of hundreds in the background. 

ORIGIN OP THE NAME -WINE.' 

AtbensBus gives the following, amongst others : — 

" Nieander of Colophon (B. 0. 200) gays that wine, ainoit has iU name 
from Oeneus : — 

Oenens pom'd the Juioe divine. 
In hollow cups, and eaU'd ik wine. 

And Melanippides of Melos (B. 0. 600) Bays — 

'Twas Oenens, master, gave his name to wine. 

But Hecataens of Miletus (B. G. 520) says, that * Orestheus, son of Pen- 
Mlion, came to Aetolia to obtain the Mngdom, etc His son, named 
Aeneas, was so called from the yines : for the ancient Greeks called vines 
(hNAi.* Perhaps, however, the word may be derived from anesis, * saccour *: 
and Homer constantly calls food oneiata, because it supports us." — (Deijsn, 
Bpit. b. ii. c. 8.) 

Not a word about ferment ! —and all for want of 3 Bel&sir 
Professors, and 11 Syrian Missionaries, to explain the matter 
to these old Greeks ! 

ANCIENT TBAYELLEBS (1299). 

The famous Mabgo Polo, the Venetian, records an important 
fJEust in the 13th century : — 

•« Some may imagine that the Saracens do not drink wins, as being for- 
bidden by their law ; but they qniet their consciences by thinking that if 
loiled over the fire^ which makes it milder and sweet, it may be dnmk* 
Obliging its taste, they change its name, and no longer call it wim$f 
ihongb it reaUy is so."— (Muxxay's Ed., Part ii. | z. 18i4.) 
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4 Histondal Jn3'tiM)n. 

Polo and Ramnsio, both Italians, call this syroh or sherwp by 
the name of wine ; but both aathor and editor were in error, 
and the Saracens right. A teetotaler may safely drink any 
' fermented wine ' that has been boiled a few minutes, but then 
nobody does, or ever did, boil such wine. What the Turks 
really did, and why they did it, may be learned from the testi- 
monies that follow. 

Dr Leonhart Rauwolff (a.d. 1675) says : — 

" The Turks press the grapes after several ways. Some they make 
into ^ibehs [raisins]. Others boyl the juice of the grapes up to the oon- 
liistence of noney, which they call Pachmatz: They have two sorts of 
this Vo& [syrop], one very thick, and the other somewhat thinner. The 
former is the best, wherefore they put it up into little barrels, to send into 
other countries. The latter \nardenk or nebeedk] they use themselves, 
mix it sometimes with water and give it to drink . . sometimes they put 
it into little cups, to dip their bread into it." — {Itinerary p. 94.) 

A SARACENIC AUTHOR (1310). 

.. In the Italian Treatise * On the Art of making Wine, by 
Adam Fabroni,' published in the last century, under the 
sanction and authority of the Royal Academy of Florence, the 
following is attributed to Mutardi-hen-Gasiff an Arab author: — 

" Noah being come out of the ark, ordered each of his sons to build a 
house. Afterwards they were occupied in sowing and in planting trees, 
the pippins and fruit of which they had found in the ark. The Vine 
Alone was wanting, and they could not discover it. Gabriel then informed 
them that the Devil had desired it, and indeed had some right to it. . 
Hereupon Noah summoned him to appear in the field, and said to him 

* Oh, cursed 1 why hast thou carried away the Vine from me ? ' * Because,' 
replied the Devil, * it belonged to me.* . * Shall I part it for you? ' said 
Gabriel. * I consent,' answered Noah, * and will leave him a fourth,* 

* That is not sufficient for him,' said Gabriel.' Well, I will take half,' re- 
plied Noah, * and he shall take the other.' * That is not sufficient yet' , 
responded Gabriel, * he must have two-thibds, and thou one ; and when 
thy WINE shall have boiled upon the fire untU two-thirds are gone the re- 
\iainder shall be assigned for ^our use.' It follows from this account that 
it was the usage to reduce the must two-thirds by the action of fire ; and 
that this custom is very ancient is evident. They did not diminish one 
part of mwt to perfect the rest, but the whole was subjected to the action 
of fire, until it was reduced two- thirds. Every one knows that the must 
destined io be diminished by fire ought not to have been subject to the 
slightest movement of fermentation ; but I must not forget to repeat 
here, and to recommend, that it is necessary to pour it into the cauldron 
immediately that it shall have been expressed £:om the grape ; without 
^hich, in place of having a syrup, sweet and strong of sugar, you will 
have only au acid-juice, forming bad wine^-r-l^^xi, iii. c. 1. 

OTHER ORIENTAL TRAVELLERS (1637). 

^ Olearius, the ambassador, says: — 

• <* The Persians are permitted to make a sirrup of sweet wine, which' 
they boyl [meaning the grape-juice] till it be grown as thick as oyl." 
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What Otliers have ' Seen * a/rtd had * Traditions *of. )S 

Baron Taveknibb, French traveller (1684), says of Schiras : — 

** Of the wine there are many vessels full, which are burnt for the bene- 
fit of poor travellers and carriers^ who find it a great refreshment to darink 
it with water:' 

A BOSIAN DOCTOR (1597). 

In the 16th centnry, Ain>BEAS Baccius, M.D., published at 
Borne his Natural History of Wines. 

In this work, Baccins, in remarking on the wide difference 
between the qualities of certain ancient and modern wines, has 
these words : " For our sweet wines, and ivMte as well as hUicle, 
inebriate.*' (DeNat. Vinorum Hist. RomsB, 1597, lib. iv. p. 178.) 

AN ENGLISH BISHOP (1702). 
Dr Spratt,. F.R.S., Bishop of Rochester, says in his 
• History of the Bojal Society' : — 

** The juice of wine [grapes] when dried does always granulate hito 
sugar, as appears in raisins, and also in those vessels in which cute or 

UNrBBHEMTBO WINB is put." 

A FRENCH BOOK (1721). 

The following illustration is taken from a French work, 
entitled Nouveux Secrets coneerrMns les Arts et Metiers ; printed 
at Nancy, 1721 :— 

TO PBESEBYB THE WnOB IN THE MUST ONB TEAS. 

** Take the first winb which rans from the grapes before they haye been 
pressed ; put it in the barrel, and having stopped the mouth well and 
pitched it oyer, so that the water cannot penetrate, then put the barrel 
in a cistern sufficiently fnll of water to cover it entirely ; at the termi- 
nation of 40 days withdraw it, and the wine will preserve its liquor all 
the year" (vol. L p. 871). 

A PHYSICIAN (1733). 
Extract from * Ohemical Lectures, publicly read at London, in 
the years 1731 and 1732; and since at Scarborough 1783; 
for the improvement of Arts, Trades, and Natural Philosophy. 
By Peter Shaw, Physician at Scarborough' : — 

** By stum [the last syllable of mmtum] we understand the unfermented 
juice of the grape, several times rack'd and drawn from its sediment 
[* Wine from its lees, well refined*]; the cask being every time fumigated 
with brimstone, to prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it would other- 
wise readily do, and so become [common] wine. *Tis the fame of the 
burning sulphur that stops all tenden<7 to fermentation, and continues 
the natural juice of the grape in a sweet taste, fit to be readily mixed with 
wines instead of sugar ; for which purpose it is very much used in Hol- 
land, and other countries ; as also for giving a new fret, or briskness, to 
decayed wines : so that very large quantities of this stum are annuadly 
imported to all parts along with the foreign wines ; and after the same 
manner a stum is prepared in England from the juice of apples, which 
serves the ordinary purposes of the wine-oooper " (p. 192). 
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6 l£istorieal Induction, 

•In Holland, at the present day, it is the onstom of the Spanish wina 
merchants, immediately after the vintage, to present to each of their 
cnstomers one, two, or more bottles of this same stum. It is there com- 
monly called nieuwe wyn^ * new wine,' and sometimes mo8ti i. e. must. It 
is of a pale amber color, and of a syrapy consistence. The Dutch eon- 
aider it as a great treat ; and it is customary to hear the host say to a 
female who may have declined a second or third glass, " Don*t be afraid ; 
it will not hurt; it is nieuwe wynJ*** In referring to this fact, our late 
friend Mr A. Courtney, surgeon, B.N., of Bamsgate, observes: — 

" So much for the assertion that the unfermented juice of the grape 
never was called wxtu in any country ! It is so called by our very nei^^- 
iMurs, and the appellation is quite common, to my certain knowledge, in 
Eastern countries.*' 

A GEBMAN CHEMIST (1748). 

Oaspar Neumann, M.D., Professor of Obemistry, speaking, in 
. . his Ber Chemie, of boiled must, says : — 

** Several of the Italian wines are of this sort, and are called b^ the 
general name of vino cottOt or boiled wine. What is called ttum u no 
other than must whose fermentation has been prevented by fumigation 
with sulphur." 

AN ENGLISH BOTANIST (1740). 

Phillip Miller, F.R.S., Gardener to the Company of 
Apothecaries, in his Gardener' a Dictionary (3d Ed. 1748}, trans- 
lates from a French Cyclopaddia as follows : — 

« They keep the Glareto-Grape during the whole winter and part of the 
spring, hanging upon a beam in a room.** Speaking of Orleians, he says : — 
** They carry the srrapes directly to the press, when they would make a 
^tme for present drinking, and not at all fermented in the vat." «* To 
preserve new wine in the state of must, put it up in very strong but smaU 
casks, firmly closed, and then it goes by the name of %tum*^ He then 
{yroceeds to describe six unfermented states of the juice of grapes. He says 
** Stum is nothing else but pure winb, of which many are fond." 

But this was above a hundred years ago. 

AN ENGLISH F.R.S. (1774). 

In Dr Bowring's Life of Bentham, we observe a reference to 
the heat Tokay wine, which seems to be made after the eastern 
mode. In the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1774 
(vol 63, p. 291), is An Account op the Tokat, and other wines 
of Hungary, by Silvester Douglas, Esq., from whence we 
extract the following: — 

•* There are four sorts of wine made from the same grapes, by the 
names of essence, auspruch, nuusla^ch, and the common wine. 

'* The half-dried and shrivelled grapes being carefully picked out from 
■ the others, are put into a perforated vessel, where they remain as long as 
any juice runs off, by the mere pressure of their own weight* [The 
.protropos of Pliny,] This is put into casks, and is called the essence, 

" The essence is thick, and never perfectly clear, very sweet and 
luscious." 

r 

* This beautifully illustrates the language of our Lord — ** I will no 
more drink uf this fruit of the vine, nntil I drink it nbw with you in my 
Father's kingdom.*' C^r\r\n]o 
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AN ENGLISH PHYSICIAN (1776). 
Sir Edward Babbt, in his * Wines of the Ancients,' gives, 
this information : — 

Flint, in his Natnral Histoiy, has carefully colleoted, and reduced into 
a more regular order, whatever had been written before his time on this 
subject. He describes the various species and culture of the vitis, and; 
preparation and manner of making the wines, according to their different 
strength and qualities. He points out the character and peculiar quali-. 
ties of the celebrated inspissated wines more particularly than any other^ 
and of the various antidotes prepared by inspissation of the strongest 
ivines, which were then so much esteemed for their medical virtues. But 
though he seems sensible of the difficulty of avoiding confusion, and; 
reducing this copious subject to a regular order, yet he frequently nma. 
into that error, and leaves the mind more perplexed than improved. 

Among th^ Romans, Cato and Mabcus Yabbo, in their treatises on 
agriculture, have given several rules in relation to the culture of th« 
vine and grapes, and of the wine made from them.* Columella, an il- 
lustrious husbandman, who lived in the time of Augustus CflBsar, has 
added several useful rules relative to the preparation of the grapes befora 
their juices are expressed, and the management of the wines in their dif- 
ferent stages, until they arrive at maturity. 

Andreas Baccius, a very learned and ingenious physician, published iit 
the latter end of the fifteenth century a history of the ancient wines. 
He has collected several material passages relating to the manner in 
which they prepared and preserved them in a genuine and an adulterated 
state. But these rules, coUected from the ancients, are delivered in a veiy 
concise manner, and express only the general successive operations of 
making and preparing their wines, which, though then known to the artists, 
must appear now very obscure to those who are unacquainted with the 
particular intermediate processes used by them. His observations re- 
lating to the different nature of their genuine and adulterated wines, 
a&d of those which were called inspissated wines, are very curious and 
useful, and to him we chiefly owe [our knowledge of J the construction and 
use of the thermopolium. 

Chap. 5. Of the Inspissated Winxb. — The Asiatics were early remark- 
able for their wines. The Greeks acquired the knowledge of their rules, 
and by their superior genius and industiy greatly improved them. Ai 
the demands for their wines and the price of them greatly increased, tht 
Greeks soon departed from their usual simplicity in preparing them. 

In this degenerated state of these wines, some among the Greeks en- 
deavored to recover their reputation and declining commerce, and by anew 
particiUar process made a more firm kind of wine, which not only exceeded 
all their former wines in its generous qualities, but was more durabU, 
But this wine was of that peculiar nature, that after its state of maturity, 
as it advanced in age, it acquired a greater degree of consistence, Thii 
seems to be the true origin and nature of these celebrated wines. 

It was a prevailing custom among the Asiatics and Greeks, and thenos 
derived to the Bomans, to destroy their enemies, and often themselves, 
by poison. The physicians, with equal care, endeavoured to discover such 
specific antidotes as were capable of counteracting the operation of thest 
poisons. These antidotes were generally prepared by infusing their medi- 

, * The actual recipls are given in the supplement to the TempexaiMi 
Bible Commentary ; and in the tract on Ancient Wines. 
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eated ingredients in tlie best and most generous wines, which, by being 
heated over the fire, gradually acquired a firm comistence^ and from this 
ingpiesation and their antiseptic quality, became durable, and retained 
their Tirtues entire for many years. 

There was another kind of inspissation early used, and recommended' 
by physicians, the paeeum, sapa, t^iui^ or defrutum^ which were extracts 
of the recent inspissated juices of the best grapes, and differed chiefly in 
their degree of consistence. Some were subasfcringent, but generally of 
a cooling attenuating nature ; others were made from inspissation of the 
mu»tum [grape juice]. With this [wine] the women were allowed to 
dilute their aqueous liquors, when, by the severity of their laws, they were 
denied the use of [intoxicating] wines. Such preparations, with some 
aromatic ingredients made into a more firm consistence, are made by the 
modem Turks, which they frequently carry with them on long journeys, 
and occasionally take as a strengthening and reviving cordial. 

Their singular excellence seems to consist in their being more durable 
in this yirm trafluparent state, 

AN ITALIAN NOBLEMAN (1812). 

We have met with travellers in Italy who have never seen^ 
heard, or met with traditions of, nnfermented wine : who have 
been 'astonied,' and 'stared' like our Missionaries' friends, 
when we have told them that we have ' seen, handled, and 
tasted ' the veritable vino cotto ! There is no measuring the 
breadth and depth of hnman stolidity. Yet here is a book, 
extracts from which we published thirty-five years ago — exactly 
when Dr Van Dyck went to Syria ! We reprodnce 

Translations from an Italian work by Count Dakdolo, on the art of 
making, preserving, and fitting for removal, the wines of Italy. The first 
edition was published at Milan, in 1812. It will serve to convince some 
of our moderation friends that all wines are not like those of England. 
£'or the benefit of those who may feel a curiosity to consult the original, 
we subjoin the title—** Enologia ; owero I'arte di fare, conservare, e far 
viaggiare i vini del regno del Gonte Dandolo. 2d ediz. Milano, 1820.'* 
The following is from vol. ii. :— 

" Sulphurization, or the application of the vapour of sulphur to the 
wine, is that process which more directly attacks that pernicious ferment- 
ing principle, in the very bowels of the wine itself (if such an ezpressioq 
may be allowed), and destroys its power of mischief. This sulphurous 
acid is so powerful, that it ie dbU to prevent the vinous fermentation in 
the must, and even to hinder the wine from passing, in any case, of its 
own accord, into the acetous fermentation, notwithstanding exposure to 
contact with the atmosphere. 

** When the white grapes are pressed for making white wine, I put into 
a small cask, or even into covered jars, that quantity of must which I 
think necessary for my occasions, calculating that, at the most, three 
great pounds of must will give me, at least, a small pound of excellent 
syrup. For all this quantity of must, I take one per cent, of oil of vitriol, 
[sulphuric acid,] such as is manufactured at Milan : mix the oil of vitriol 
very thoroughly with the wins, by shaking it when in the cask, and 
Wirriug it if in jars. When I have occasion to use it, I put a small 
Quantity of the mutt in a brass saucepan, or some other vessel. Before I 
iet it on the fire, X put in, by degrees, some powdered marble [carbonate 
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<>f lime.] The powdered marble is put in by degrees until the liquor 
begins to ferment.* The whole is then well stirred and mixed with an 
«gg- whisk. Immediately the liquor appears to hoiU though without the 
Application of fire. This shows that the natural acid of the must, and 
the vitriolic acid before used in preparing the must itself, are being dis- 
engaged from it ; and, from greater affinity, are about to combine with 
the lime, which is the base of the calcareous powder. ... When this 
apparent boiling [fermentation] has ceased, the liquor is left undisturbed 
<or a short time; and that which before was slightly acid, becomes, 
suddenly as it were, pure sugar and water. When the earthy salts have 
sunk to the bottom, the liquor is poured off, and set on the fire in another 
brass saucepan or other vessel, and the larger the mouth and the greater 
the surface the liquor presents to the air, the better and more useful it is to 
evaporate the wine. Being put on the fire, the action of the small quantity 
of acid which remains in the wine is rendered again visible, on account of 
the high degree of temperature to which it is exposed. Then, while the 
liquor is very hot, pour in, by degrees, some more powdered marble, as 
long as it continues to bubble. It is better to pour in a 'large rather 
than a small quantity ; as, when there is too much, it sinks undissolved 
to the bottom, without ir^uring the wins (Vino) ; while, on the other 
hand, every portion of acid, however small, whi(di may remain in the 
nrop,t changes its flavor a Httle, and subtracts slightly from the sugaxy 
taste of the syrup itself. When, by boiling, the Hquor has been duni- 
uished by about a third part, take it off the fire ; let it remain still for 
some time, then strain it through a flannel, or coarse woollen cloth. 
Having finished this, we proceed to the clarification, with white of egg 
beaten up, and to the boiling it down until it becomes of the consistency 0/ 
4t syrup, all which is easily learnt by every one. This very day — the 16th 
of February, 1812 — ^I have been ms^ng my last syrup, and I have found, 
as I did in former years, the sugary substance still unchanged, although 
the must had remained in large covered jars, and not in small barrels 
closely bunged up. From a portion set aside, I shall extract the syrup 
next July. This syrup serves my family for every domestic purpose,} 
except those which require powdered sugar." 

AN HISTORIAN OF WINE (1886). 

The ^History and Description of Modem Wines,* by Ctbus 
Redding, says : — 

That the wines of the ancients differed from those most in repute in' 
Uie present time is l&lear, although it is very probable that in Cyprus and 
the East there are wines at this day closely resembling the ancient, the 
most prized of which, as well as the purest, were generally of the sweet 
and luscious kind. — p. xi. 

• This is not the Yayinite^s fermentation— but simple effervescence^ 
* boiling,* (lievito). 

t Here the Italian plainly uses the word siroppo as an equivalent for 
vino ; implying the same thing, but of course not so comprehensive as a 
irord. 

, X The ancient Bomans, being unacquainted with sugar, used honey for 
these purposes. Milk and honey (honey not only of bees, but of palm 
■and grape juice, dibs), so frequently spoken of in Holy Writ, and so often, 
in conjunction with each other, were literally as valuable as the so con- 
stant mention of tiiem would imply. So also was milk and inspissated 
wine or syrup. r^ j 
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The oldest aoconnt of andent wine that can be deemed satisfaotory ia 
hj MagOt the Carthagenian, who wrote tweDtj-eight books on husbandry, 
and florished about 550 years before Christ. The directions J|are] given 
for making the best sort of wine, or pa$»um optimum^ [resembhbg in part] 
the rich luscious southern wine of our day, except the use of the pitch. 

It may, therefore, be presumed, that the best wine, in the esteem of the 
ancients, resembled the lagrinuu of Malaga^ or some of the straw wines 
•f France.— p. xiii. 

The knowledge of the eetential properHee of the ancient wines is a 
sealed book to us for ever, 

. The modem trayeller in Greece cannot drink a small quantity of the 
wine there without water, for the intense headache it excites, owing [not 
to alcohol butj to the infusion of resin, pitch, and similar ingre^ents. 
Substances of the like nature were infused even in the Augustan age, in 
the dry as well as other wines. Sea-water, pitch, resin, pine-leaves^ 
^ress, myrtle-berries, bitter almonds, tar, spikenard, myrrh, and other 
things were used. These, it is evident, were properly mixed wines, in 
the sense mentioned among the Jews under that title. It is not won- 
derful that Augustus could only drink his pint at a sitting, even when 
mingled with honey I — p. xiii. 

In the south of France a quantitt of wins is made, called muetf for 
which the grapes are trodden and pressed at the vintage, and the wine ia 
fined immediately, to prevent fermentation. — ^p. 42. 

The must of tiie south is employed in making a rich confection with 
eitron and aromatic sweets. The richer pears, apples, prunes, melons, 
mushrooms, and roots of various kinds, are mashed, and mingled with 
must boiled down to a syrup, till they are incoi^orated. — p. 49. 

What are called dohbstio wines in France are those which are rarely 
exported from the neighborhood, where they are made generally for home 
consumption. Strangers are very little acquainted with these. Such 
WINES are a preparation of the grape exceedingly rich. By the term is not 
to be understood boiled wine, such as is used for sherbet, nor that made 
to mingle with sherry, as at St Lucar, in Spain, first undergoing fermen- 
tation ; but only concentrated must, boiled, with a mixture of brandy,* 
and sometimes of aromatic seeds ; in fact, rich syrups. 

Boiled wines, vins-cuits (vtYio-cotto, Italian), themselves are of ancient 
date, having, it is supposed, passed from Asia into Greece. They are 
common in Italy, Spain, and France.— p. 51. 

At Bologna thej boil most of their wines, which are then called vinO' 
fptto, the unboiled they call vino erudo.—p. 246. 

' Gandia produces a good deal of excellent wine. Much vin-eutt t^oe 
prepared in this island.— p. 264. 

Scio still produces wine called Homer's nectar, as it did two thousand 
years ago.— p. 270. 

The inhabitants of the Crimea formerly prepared thiox wines, or rather 
[what the English have been used to call] syrups. 

AN ENGLISH SOHOLAB AND LINGXHST (1842). 

It is very evident from ancient writers, that both grape juice 

Tecentlj expressed (new wine), and grape juice evaporated or 

inspissated to a syrup or sjroh, were frequently called wine ; 

wid, in fact, the modem Turkish name is the same word. 

• Here corruption sets in, but the ancients had no brandy. 
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Prof. Maclean, of America, founded an argument for tbeir nod- 
identity anciently, on the modem conventional distinction df 
the two ! and referred to the testimony of a missionary who 
informed him that * grape juice was made into a jelly or pre- 
serve ' ! The futility of this argument in its application tb 
ancient facts is evident ; and even its incorrectness as regards 
present practices is proved by the testimony of the late dis- 
tinguished traveller and scholar, Sir John Boweing, LL.D., 
M.P. for Bolton. 
Deab Sib, London, April 12, 1842. 

I suspeot the Amerioan missionaiy is quite right in representixiig 
that a conserve is made from the juice of the grape by evaporation. 

I belieye it is also the fact, that some wines are prepared and drank in 
the ordinary way. 

But I was informed in Syria that wines commonly consumed, and 
known by the name of wine, had nndergone the process of boiling, and thai 
such usage was common in the Levant. 

A great variety of symps— when freed from the intoxicating principle- 
are mixed with water, and used in the East as sherbet (principally by the 
* Mussulmans) ; but they are forbidden to employ any syrups which have 
an alcoholic character. — ^I am, sir, yours very obediently, 
F. R. Lees, Esq. JomT Bowbko. 

BABON LIEBIG (1844). 
This great chemist, in his Chemical Letters, says : — 

** If a flask be filled with grape-juice and made air-tight, and then kept 
a few hours in boiling water, the cause of further perturbation (foaming) 
is removed. The wine does not now ferment, but remains periectly sweet 
until the flask is again opened." — (2nd Series, p. 198.) 

A PBOFESSOB OF SUBGEBT (1861). 

The late Jaues Miller, Surgeon to the Queen, in his 
Nephalism,' says : — 

" Not long ago I made the acquaintance of an extensive wine-grower on 
the Moselle. *Haye you any unfermented wine,— juice of the grape?* 
said I. * Tons,* said he. * How old ? ' * Some of it fully ten years.' And 
then he went on to explain two modes of preserving it ; one by the boilinf 
process, and another by the sulphur cure." — ^p. 147. 

A STBIAN TBAVBLLEB (1870). 

Professor M. W. Jacobus, of America, confidently asserts 
from his own observation, as follows : — 

" The present wines of Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we tasted them, were 
commonly boiled and sweety without intoxicating qiuilities . . . Those 
were esteemed the best wines whidi were least strong." — Cited by Df 
Schaff in Lange on John, p. 111. 

Prof. Jacobus may here refer (for anything we know or care, 
43ince we cannot always depend on the scientific accuracy of 
these professors) to a wine that is partially fermented : but thr 
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^tesiimony is olear as to some wide dififbrence between our winB 
and some of the wines of the East : so wide a difference that 
to argue from one to the other is practically a fraud. Let us 
have wines that are * without intoxicating qualities,* and we 
shall be content. 

ONE OF THE STBIAN WITNESSES (1875). 

The Rev. W. Wbiqht, B.A., brought home with him from 
Syria a sample of dibs, and sent a little piece of it as a present 
to the Bev. G. H. Shanks, of BoardmilLs, Lisbum, with these 
words written on the post-card : — 

" Unfermented Wine, in G. use in B. lands, alias * dibs.* " 

We can supply Mr W. W. with a few hundred-weight of 
this dibs, or boulama, alias unfermented wine, for the purpose 
pf convincing the Irish Presbyterians that there is no such a 
thing! 



*Tbaditions' somehow in History. 

The following are extracts from various special Histories of 
Wine, etc. On the testimony of eleven * wise men from the 
East,' we are requested to obliterate these traditions, as pure 
blunders of phrase and of fact ; and to believe that nobody els& 
ever knew anything about wine — save them ! Of course one 
portion of society will do it, and we need not say which por- 
tion. Even the recipes of Columella, and the Geoponicans, 
are all a myth — written to amuse themselves ! 

From the Egtptian Paintings (B.C. 2000), it seems that, 
the great valley of the Nile was bordered with vineyards, and 
ibhe dream of the chief Butler implies the cultivation of the- 
vino. " According to Champollion," says Prof. Eadie, lih.D^ 
'' there are found in the grottoes of Beni Hassan, representa- 
tions of the culture of the vine, the vintage, the bearing away 
and stripping-off of the grapes ; two kinds of presses, the on& 
moved merely by the strength of the arm, the other by mechani- 
cal power, —the putting up of the wine in bottles or jars, the 
transportation into the cellar ; the preparation of boiled vnuSy . 
etc. In the inscriptions of the time of the Pharaohs, at least 
seven different hinds of wine are represented " {Biblical Oyclo^ 
-vjedia, 1849" ! 
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Extract from Db Pauw. * Philosophical Bissertdtions on the 
Greeks:— Yo\. I. Part 11. Sec. 3. 1793. 

It is proper here to aooount lor those dreadful perturbations of the 
nervous system, particularly with womeu, which proceeded from the 
Solent wines of ancient Greece. Such liquors, reduced in general by 
coction to the consistency of syrups , were afterwards diluted, occasionally, 
with a proportion of water, not easily determined. M. Goguet could not 
conceive why the Greeks erected statues to the person who succeeded in 
solving this problem ; but that author, as his whole book demonstrates, 
had no just idea of the Grecian wines. In the time of the poet Alcuan, 
only one small canton of all Laconia produced those wines, called Apyres^ 
which were not condensed either by smoke or fire ; for through all Arcadia 
-they continued to be reduced to a paste, which could only be cut with ft 
sharp instrument. (Abistotle, Meteor, lib. iv.) — ^pp. 137, 138. 



* History of Ancient and Modern Wines,* by A. Hbndebson, 
M.D. 4to. 1825. 

(Extracts from the Quabtebly Bbview, toL zzzii. p. 232.) 

Dr Henderson supposes the sweet wines of the Greeks (the produce of 
the various islands in the Egeanand Ionian seas) to have been principally 
of the luscious kind, like the modem Cyprus and Const antia. While 
several of .the dry wines, such as the Pramnian and Corinthian, were cer- 
tainly distinguished by an extraordinary degree of roughness and astrin- 
gency, and only became drinkable after they had been kept a number of 
years. Whether these were fairly drinkable, indeed, may admit of doubt, 
for, on the authority of Aristophanes (no bad authority) we learn that the 
first shrivelled the features and obstructed the digestive organs; and to 
drink the second was absolute torture. 

We are not convinced, by Dr Henderson's reasoning, that the ancient^ 
were * familiar with sparkling and frothy wines,* like modem champagne ; 
nor in support of his opinion is the allusion to the prowess of old Bitias — he 
who * impiger hausit spumantem pateram* [drank lustily the foaming cup] 
— ^by any means happy. The poet often applies the same epithet to the ves- 
sel which overflows with milk or honey,* 

The Setine was a delicate wine, the favorite ( according to Pliny) of 
Augustus, who gave the preference to it as being of all kinds the least apt 
to injure the stomach. As for the Surrentine, the fiat of Tiberius has dis< . 
missed it for generous vinegar. 

[PoBT AND Pramnian. ] Dr Henderson has entered into some amusing 
speculations to determine in which of our present growths the greatest re- 
semblance may be traced to the most famous wines of antiquity. Thus the 
Pramnian was certainly a strong hard astringent liquor; and it is here 
farther declared (on what authority, by the way, is not stated) to have 
been a red wine. Therefore the doctor, who is no favorer of port, condemns 
that much vituperated potation to an eternal fellowship of infamy' with 
the harsh Pramnian, the shriveller of physiognomies. 

[Why the Ancients diluted their Wines.] Many of the usages of the 
Ancients in their drinking deserve notice. One of these would appear at 
first sight strange : the excessive dilution of their wine^. To drink them 

* Italicised for the benefit of Prof. Watts, who asks '^hy * foaming'' 
should not be applied to new milk? Why not, indeed. — Ij.^OOQk^ '^ 
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unmixed, Bays Dr Henderson, was held to be disreputable, and thost 
among the Greeks who were guilty of such excess were declared to act like 
Boythians. But, in truth, before we feel surprise at this prevailing taste 
fer thin potations, it should be recollected what their wines really were. 
Rendered thick by the continued action of heat and smoke from the/uma- 
fium or drying kiln, over which they were kept for years ; 9ometimes even 
lolled down to a concrete masi ; and often inspissated with foreign matter, 
they were, in many cases, reduced to a state of syrup, or extract, and so 
strongly seasoned with harsh aromatic bitterness, or even less tolerable fla- ' 
Tors, that it was perhaps scarcely possible to drink them without dilution. 
This is the only mode in which we can reconcile their large proportions of 
water with any purposes of festive enjoyment. 

The extravagances of fashion are confined to no age or clime. In 
Bome, as in London, it was the rage to place the highest value on what- 
ever was rarest ; and enormous sums were often given for wines which 
were literally not drinkable from age. 

The taste of the Romans for mixed potations, such as wine flavored 
with honey or aromatic substances, was transmitted to the conquerors of 
fheir descendants. When thus compounded, the liquor passed under the 
general name otpiment ; probably, says Dr Henderson, because prepared by 
the pigmeTitarii or apothecaries, or rather, we should opine, because the 
■pices were sold by those persons ; for it was customary to serve the wine 
1^ spices separately, that the guests might themselves mix them at will,- 
ft practice which our author has failed to observe, though Froissart, Olivier 
de la March, and other authors of the' middle ages, perpetually notice it. 
One knight could not do another knight more honor than to hold his 
q[>ice-plate. 

*0f these spiced wines,* says Le Grand, in his Vie Privee des Francois, 
* our poets of the thirteenth century never speak without rapture, and as 
tn exquisite luxury. They considered it the masterpiece of art to be able 
to combine in one liquor the strength and flavor of wine, with the sweetness 
•/ honey and the perfume of the most costly aromatics. A banquet at 
which no piment was served would have been thought wanting in the mosi^ 
•ssential article. It was even allowed to the monks in the monasteries 
on particular days of the year. But it was so voluptuous a beverage, and 
was deemed so unsuitable to the members of a profession which had for- 
sworn all the pleasures of life, that the Council of Aix-la-Ohapelle [A.D. 
817] forbade the use of it to the regular clergy, except on days of solemn 
festivals.* 

The varieties of piment in most use were the Hyppocras and Olarry : 
the former, which took its name from a particular sort of bag called 
Hippocrates* sleeve, through which it was strained, appears to have been 
indifferently either red or white wine and aromatics ; the latter, a claret, 
or mixed wine with honey, similarly seasoned. Dr Pegge has quoted a 
curious recip^ preserved by M. Astle, which gives directions how * to make 
Tpocrasse for Lords with gynger, synamon, and graynes, sugour, and 
toresoU; and /or comynpepiUl, gynger canell, longe peper, and claryffyed 
honey.* 



The following extracts are taken from the notice of Dr Hen- 
derson's work in the Westminster Review, vol. iv. 1825 : — 
[WiNB A Gbnbbio Name.] " The earliest notices we possess of India, 
'doh are at once anthentio and minute, are derived from the materials 
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collected during the expedition of Alexander. Our present object being ez< 
olosiyely confined to the customary beverage of the Indians at that period, 
we shall refer only to the journal of his admiral Nearchus, as pres6rye4 
in the writings of Arrian, Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny, and translated and 
illustrated with much learning and research by Dr Vincent. From it we 
learn that the Indians steeped rice in water and made tnne from rice, that 
is, arrack. This we regard as a deoisiye proof that distillation was known 
in Hindostan before it was practised by the Arabian to whom Dr Hender- 
son is disposed to ascribe its discoyeiy, (p 24.)* 

The other substitute for grape toine which in ancient times, as at present, 
was common to the east of the Indus, is palm wine. This, under the 
name of Arabian toine, formed a large and important article of export fron^ 
the Bed Sea to India, as appears from the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
ascribed to Arrian, and illustrated by Dr Vincent. That it was made in 
India, as well as exported thither, we have the express authority of Pliny ^ 
and Philostratus, in that strange gallimatia of romance, miracles,' and 
ixnth, his life of Apollonius of Tyanasa.f 

Wines, therefore, from rice and the palm, were the favorite drinks in 
Hindostan and China at the remotest period of our knowledge of these ' 
countries; and nearly all the intervening notices between that period and 
the present time are equally silent respecting the use of grape wine. 

[HoMET OF GsAPSS.] But though native wine was scarcely known, and 
foreign wine little used to the east of Persia in ancient times, there were 
one or two preparations of the grape, or its juice, which were in much ' 
request. In the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, dipse, or bob of obapes, 
manufactured at Thebes in Egypt, seems to have been a common article 
of export from the Bed Sea to the East ; and we can trace this through 
the intervening ages to the present time as a favorite relish there.X {Stuff 
in Ireland.] 

Herodotus informs us that beer was used because the soil of Egypt was 
not calculated for the grape : certainly the low, alluvial, and rich soils of 
this country, and the annual overflowings and deposits of the Nile, are 
not extremely favorable to the vine ; but, as it was introduced there from 
Persia, and again cultivated in the time of the Ciesars, the cause of its 
disappearance must be sought from another source. . . Plutarch informs 
ns, that before the reign of Psammeticus, the Egyptians neither tasted 
wine themselves, nor offered it to their gods, under the idea that it was 
the blood of the giants who had warred against them.§ And Heliodorus, 
in his Ethiopica, represents Galasirus as abstaining from wine, because 
he was an Egyptian of Memphis, and a priest of Isis ; so that even at this 
period, after wine had been encouraged with other luxuries by Cleopatra 
and the Bomans, superstition still restrained the priests of Isis from its 
use. 1 1 

Beer, then, was the general beverage of the Egyptians in the age of 

* Dr Vincent on the Navigation of the Ancients, i. 18. Bice, o/jv^a. 
Urithi, in Sanskrit, i. 14. 

t Philostrat. de Vita Apollon. Tyan. Lib. 11, c. 8. [This palm toine was 
probably the boiled juice or syrop of the palm or date, for, without it was 
thus preserved, it would rapidly have corrupted, and could not be exported. 
Perhaps some of it might be drugged or medicated, as with grnpe wine. J 

X Dipse is in very general UAe in Syria.~BuckiDgham's Travels among 
the Arab Tribes, p. 32. 

§ Plutarch, de Osiride. 

- HeUod. EtUiop.. lib. ui. p. ISO ^^^^^ ..GoOgle 
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Herodotus,* and probably till the conquest of their country by the Bomans. 
That it, as well as palm wine, was drunk in the countries between the 
Caspian and the Mediterranean in common with wine, we have the autho- 
rity of Xenophon. 

The various modes of preparing the mustf the names and qualities of it 
when prepared in these different modes^ the wine-press, the admixture 
of salt water, and other ingredients still more abhorrent to a modem 
taste, such as pitch, southern-wood, and various aromatic herbs, are 
treated of in a full and clear manner. We agree with Dr Henderson in 
his conjecture, that several of the strange ingredients which, according to 
Columella, ought to be added to wine, were, in fact, added for the purpose 
of clarifying as well as of perfuming it ; but, after all, this chapter leaves 
on the mind of a modem reader no high idea of the taste of the ancients, 
nor of the excellence of their wines, if they were manufactured according 
to the prescriptions of that author. 

Dr Henderson, also, should have referred us to Hesiod, who, in his 
Opera et DieSf has described the most simple, and, it seems to us, the 
original mode of making wine from the juice which spontaneotuly flowed 
from the grapes.f This mode adopted by the Greeks in his time, in some 
important particulars differs from that described by Pliny. 

On the WINS oellabs of the ancients Dr Henderson is very full and 
satisfactory. That wine was kept in cellars, or rather in caves under 
ground, is proved by a passage in Xenophon*s Anabasis. 

The Inspissated Wines of the ancients, Dr Henderson seems to think, 
were solely produced by the fumarium. We are, however, rather disposed 
to coincide with De Pauw in his opinion, that in the earliest ages of wine- 
making in Greece, nearly all the wine was inspissated. Indeed, if inspis- 
sated wines were an after-mode of manufacture, it is not easy to find any 
good reason why the ancients erected statues to the person who first 
taught them to mix water with wine.| 



Translated from the preface to * UArt de Faire le Yin,* par 
M. le Compte Chaptal, Pair de France, Grand-Officier de la 
Legion-d'Honneur, Membre de TAcademie Royale des Sciences, 
de rinstitution de France, etc. Paris, 1819. Coant Chaptal 
is celebrated as a chemist : — 

There are few productions of nature appropriated by man as food which 
are not more or less altered and modified from their primitive state. 
Flour, fruit, etc., are subjected by his ingenuity to the beginning of 
change, or to fermentation, before they are applied as nourishment; and 
it is not only to objects of luxury, caprice, or fancy — such as tobacco, per- 
fumes, etc. — ^that ART has given particular qualities ; but it is more espe- 
cially in the fabbicatiom of drinks, that man has displayed the most 
ingenuity. With the exception of water and milk, all is his work. 

* The general, not the universal ; for this historian informs us that . 
one article of Grecian exportation to Egypt was wine in great quantities, . 
twice a year, in iaryejar«. lib. iii. c. 6, 

t Hesiod, Opera et Dies, v. 310. 

X De Pauw on the Greeks, i. 137. Mr Buckingham was treated at 
A.djeloon with wine cakes, which, he supposes, resemble the inspissated 
wine of the ancients. — (Travels among the Arab Tribss, p. 187.) 
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Nirnsi NETXB toems bpibituous liquobs ; 8he rots the gra^ wptm ths 
branch, but it it abt which converts the juice into an agreeable liquofp 
tonic and nonxishing (?), called toine,* 

It is difficult to assign a particular period when man commenced iib^ 
FABBiCATioN of wino ; this precious discoyeiy appears to be lost in the 
night of time. The origin of wine has its fables, like all other objects 
which are to us of general utility. 

Historians agree in regarding Noah as the first who made wine, in 
Ulyria ; Saturn, in Crete ; ' Bacchus, in India ; Osiris, in Egypt ; and 
King Gerion, in Spain. 

It is not the etymology of the word wine that has given rise to these 
different explications. But amidst all the fables with which the poets 
have obscured the origin of wine, it is permitted us to lay hold of valuable 
truths ; in that number we are enabled to place the following facts. 

DiosooBiDss spoke of Cacuham dtdce, of Surrentinum Austerum, etc. 
FuKY describes two quaUties of the inn d*Albe; the one sweet and the 
other acid. The famous Faleme was also of two sorts, as recorded by 
Athbnjeus. The ancients knew the * fbothy winbs,' as is evident from 
the following passage in Yiboil : — 

' — — — Ille ixnpiger hAusit 
Bpumantem patenun.' 

The first historians from whom we are able to draw any positive facts 
regarding the manufacture of wine, allow us not to doubt that the Greeks 
had singularly advanced the art of making, working, and conservit^ 
toines. They already distinguished them as protropon and deuterion, ao- 
ccvding [first] to what they extract from the grape by slow pressure, or 
[second] by treading. The Romans have consequently known these twb 
qualities, imder the denominations of vinum primarium and vinum 
secwndarium. 

When we read with attention all that Abistotls and Galen have trans- 
mitted to us of their knowledge concermng the preparations and virtue 
of the most renowned wines of their times, it is difficult to divest one's 
mind of the idea that the ancients possessed the art of thickening ahd 
drying their wines, in order to preserve them a very long tirwt, Abistotlk 
teUs us expressly, that the wines of Arcadia were dried so much in the 
gourds or leathern bottles, that it was necessary to grate them, and after- 
wards dilute them with water, to render them fit for drink. Ita exsiccatwr 
in utribus ut deraxum bibatur, 

Flint speaks of wines kept for 100 years, which were as thick as honey ^ 
and, to fit them for drinking, were dUuted with warm water, strained 
through a linen cloth. 

Mabtial counsels the filtering of the Ocecubam, *' Turbida sollioito 
transmittere Csecuba sacco. " 

Galen speaks of some wines of Asia, which were put in large bottles, 
and suspended in the chimneys, acquiring by evaporation the hardness of 
salt. This operation was named /umarium. 

But these facts can appertain only to sweet wines, thick, little fermented 
[query, at all?], or to juices not altered, and fresh. These [according 
to modem language] are extracts rather than liquors, and perhaps were 
•nly a rSsinS, very analogous to what we [the French] now /orm by evapor- 
ation and thickening of the juice of the grape, 

* It is now known, by chemical analysis, that the only nourishing ptirt 
of natural wine, the albumen, is eliminated by fermentation as ihQ froth 
and 2«y«, two forms of * yeast.' L. 
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We may ^'€ie in the works of tJu Geoponica a yery nmneroTU series of 
fi^nnnlaries or of preparations, ezecnted by the ancients, all to prepare and 
|)erfame the vessels in which was deposited the prodnce of the vintage, in 
order to preserve the wines from alteration, or restore them when degene- 
rated. We may see plainly, through this immense assemblage of pro- 
cesses, that THB ANCIENTS OAYE TO THBIB WINBS THSIB PBINCIPAIi YIBTUES 

BY THB USB OF ABOMATios, and that the art of well conducting the ferment- 
fttion and of preserving the wine from changes wcu not knoum to them. 
Now, as this knowledge could have been acquired only by the progress of 
chemistry, we cannot justly accuse men of ignorance for that which must 
be imputed to the age in which they lived. 



Extracted firom * A Manual of Roman Antiquities^ by Thoiias 
Swikbuene; Cabb, one of the classical masters in King's College 
School.' London, 1836 :— 

In the most ancient times wine was so soardb [in Italy] that it was not 
80 much as used at libations and other religious solemnities. (Pliny, xiv. 
14.) When it became more common, it was customaiy to drink it with 
water, and sometimes with snow, in order to give a refreshing coolness. 

As long as any regard was paid to temperance, the Italian wines were 
alone in request, and Greek wines were considered as a delicacy. So much 
wine, however, was brought to Bome by LucnUus, that it was distributed 
amongst the people. In later times it was customaiy to pour precious 
drUments into wine^ and drink them off together: perfusa mero spumant 
nnguenta Falemo (Juv. vi. 302) ; and this monstrous luxury continued in 
fashion to the decline of the empire. A law (unknown as to its origin; 
was introduced at a very early period, prohibiting women to drink [intoxi- 
cating] wine under pain of death; tiiey were only permitted to drink 
BAisiN WINE. (Plin. xiv. 14 ; Athen. Deipn. I. 440.) This law, however, 
in late times, was violated without shame. (Ov. Fast. iii. 540). The wine- 
press was called torculum the strainer saccus v. column and the vat or tub. 
The mtut or nbw wiNB(mustum; was refined with the yolks of pigeons* eggs ; 
and, from new wine, a book not ripe for publication is called mustes liber 
by Pliny (Ep. viii. 21). The application of the fwmarium (hence a cask 
was said to be lihere fumum) to the mellowing of wines was bobbowed fbom 
THE Asiatics ; and thus exfuilation would go on until the wine was reduced 
to the state of a syrup or extract, and had acquired an oily smoothness 
from age. (Prome languidiora vina, Hor. iii. 21, 6.) Hence, too, the practice 
of employing strainers (vina colaria), to clear them from their dregs, — pp. 
622-8. 



Extracted from article Vinum, in Smith's ^THctionary of 
Oreek aiid Roman Antiquities ' (1842), by Willum RamsaTi 
M. A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow :— 

[Unfebhbntbd Wines.]— The sweet unfermented juice of the grape 
was termed gleukos by the Greeks, and mustum by the Bomans : the latter 
word being properly an adjective, signifying new or fresh. Of this there 
were several kinds, distinguished according to the manner in which each 
was originally obtained and subsequently treated. That which flowed 
from the clusters, in consequence merely of their pressure upon each other 
before any force was applied, was known as pr'dchuma (Geopon. vL 16) 
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or protrepum (Plin. H, N, liv. 11) and was rsseired for mannfaotaring 
a partioviar speoies of rich wine described by Pliny, to which the inhabit- 
amts of Mytilene gaye the name of prodromus or protropot, (iLthen. L 

L80 b ; ii. p. 45 e.) That which was obtained next, before the grapei 
d been fully trodden, was the mustum-lixiviufnt and was considered best 
for keeping. (Geopon. vi. 16 ; Oolom. zii. 41.) After the grapes had been 
folly trodden and pressed, the mass was taken out, the edges of the hoskf 
ent, and the whole again subjected to the press ; the result was the 
mtutum'tortivum or eireumcisitum (Cato, R, R. 28 ; Yarro, i. 54 ; Colum. 
zii. 86), which was set apart and used for inferior purposes. A portion 
of the must was used at once, being drunk fresh after it had been clarified 
with vinegar. (Gteopon. yi. 15.) When it was desired to preserve a quan- 
tity ifi the sweet state^ an amphora was taken and coated with pitch within 
and without ; it was filled with mustum-lixiviumt and corked so as to be 
perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed in a tank of cold fresh water, 
or buried in wet sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or two months. 
The contents after this process were found to remain unchanged for a 
year, and hence the name of ai gleukos, i. e. semper mustum, (Gheopon. 
yi. 16 ; Plut. Q.N. 26 ; Cato, R.R. 120; Colum. xii. 29 ; Plin. H.N. xiv. 
11.) A considerable quantity of mtut from the best and oldest vines was 
in^nssated by boiling, being then distinguished by the Greeks under the 
general names of hepsema or gluchis (Athen. i. 81 e.), while the Latin 
writers have various terms according to the extent to which the evapora- 
tion was carried. Thus, when the must was reduced to two-thirds of its 
original volume, it became carenum (Pallad. Octobr. tit. xviii.) ; when 
one-half had evaporated, defrutum (Plin. H.N. xiv. 9.) ; when two-thirds, 
sapa (^own also by the Greek names siraeum and lupsema (Plin. 1. c.) ; 
but these words are frequently interchanged. (See Varro, ap. Non. c. 17. 
n. 14 ; Colum. xii. 19.) Similar preparations are at the present time 
called in Italy musto eotto and sapa, and in France <a&e.* The process 
was carried on in large caldronsf at lead {vasa defrutaria), iron or bronze 
being supposed to communicate a disagreeable flavor, over a slow fire of 
ehips, on a night when there was no moon (Plin. xviii. 74), the scum 
being carefully removed with leaves (Plin. 1. c. ; Virg. Georg. i. 269 : 
iv. 296), and the liquid constantly stirred to prevent it from burning, 
glin. xxiii. 2 ; Cato, R.R. 106 ; Colum. xu. 19, 20, 21 ; Pallad. xi. 18 ; 
Dioscorid. v. 9.) 

[Fermented Wines.] — The whole of the mustum not employed for some 
of the above purposes was conveyed from the lacus to the cella vinaria 
oinotheekee, pitheoon, (Geopon. vi. 2. 12;, an apartment on the ground- 
floor or a little below the surface, placed in such a situation as to secure 
a moderate and equable temperature, and at a distance from dunghills or 
any objects emitting a strong odour. (Yarro, R, R. i. 18 ; Geopon. 1. c.) 
Here were the dolia (pithoi), otherwise called seria or eupa, long bdl- 
mouthed vessels of earthenware (hooped tubs of wood being employed in 
cold climates only. 

[Sybup Wines] — Possum, or raisin wine, was made from grapes dried in 
the sun until they had lost half their weight ; or they were plunged into 
boiling oil, which produced a similar effect ; or the bunches, after they were 
ripe, were allowed to hang for some weeks upon the vine, the stalks being 
twisted, or an incision made into the pith of the bearing shoot, so as to put 

* There can be no rational doubt that such was the Hebrew saba. 
f This boiling pot in Hebrew is called syr : hence probahlj the name of 
the wine syraum, Latin carenum. Digitized by CjOOQIc 
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a ^top to vegetation. The passum of Crete was most prized (Mart. ziii. 106: 
Jnv. S. ziy. 270), and next in rank were those of Cilicia, Airica, Italy, and < 
the neighboring provinces. The kinJs known &b psythium and m«/amj)sy-' 
thium possessed Vie peculiar Jlaoor uf the grape, and not that of \.fermented'\ wine. 
It must be remembered that the vinous fermentation, if not well regulated, 
is apt to be renewed^ in which case a fresh chemical change takes place^ and 
the wine is converted into vinegar (oxos, acetum) ; and this acid, again, 11 
exposed to the air, loses its properties, and becomes perfectly insipid, in 
which form it was called vappa. by the Bomans, who used the word figura- 
tively for a worthless blockhead. 

[Thb Wineb allowed to Women]. — The wine procured from the miw- 
tum tortivum, which was always kept by itself, must have been thin and 
poor enough ; but a stiU inferior beverage was made by pouring water upon 
the husks and stalks after they had been fuUy pressed, allowing them to 
soak, pressing again, and fermentiug the liquor thus obtained. This, 
which was given to laborers in winter, instead of winty was the thamna 
or deuterios of the Greeks; the lora or vinum opebajiium of the Bomans ; 
and according to Yarro {ap. Non, xvii. 13) was, along with sapa^ 
defrutnm^ and possum^ the pbink of eldebly women.* ( See Athen. z. 
p. 440. ) The Greeks added the water in the proportion of one-third of 
the must previously drawn off, and then boiled down the mixture until one- 
third had evaporated ; the Italians added the water in the proportion of 
one-tenth of the must, and threw in the skimmings of the defrutum and 
the dregs of the lacus. 

[Slightly Febmbnted Wines.] — ^But a great variety of sweet wines were 
manufactured by checking the fermentation, or by partially drying the 
grapes, or by converting them completely into raisins. The glukos oinos of 
the Geoponic writers ^yii. 19) belongs to the first class. For the vinum 
dulce of Columella (xil. 27), the grapes were to be dried in the sun for 
three days after they were gathered, and trodden on the fourth, during 
the full fervor of the mid-day heat. For the vinum diachytum, more 
luscious still, the grapes were exposed to the sun for seven days upon 
hurdles. (Plin. ff. N. xiv. 11.) 

[Honey Wine.] — This leads us on to notice the most generally popular 
of all these compound beverages — the oinomeli [honey wine] of the 
Greeks, the mulsum of the Bomans. This was of two kinds ; in the one 
honey was mixed with wine, in the other with must. The proportions, 
as stated in the Geoponic collection, were four, by measure, of wine to one 
of honey ; and various spices and perfumes, such as myrrhs caxsia^ ces- 
ium, malobathmm, nard, and pepper^ might be added. The second kind, 
the OENOMELUM of Isidorus (Orig. xx. 3, § U), according to the Greek 
authorities TGeop. viii. 26), was made of must evaporated to one-half of its 
original buljc, Attic honey being added in the proportion of one to ten. 
This therefore woa merely a very rich fruit syrup^ in no way allied to 
[fermented] wine. 

Mulsum 01 oinomeli (sc. vinum) is perfectly distinct from mnlsa (sc. aqua). 
The latter, or mead^ being made of honey and water mixed and fer- 
menied^ is the melikraton or hydromeli of the Greeks. Oxymeli (Plin. H, N. 
ziy. 20) was a compound of vinegar, honey, salt, and pure water, boiled 
togetheTf and kept for a long time. 

Dx?auTUM, also, was employed to a great extent ; but being itself liable 
to turn souryf it was not used until its soundness had been tested, by keeping 

* «» The aged women not given to miu:h wine." (Titus ii. 8.) 
f The sobe of Soriptore had the same tendency. 
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it for a year. It was then introduced, either in its simple state, in the 
proportion of a seztarius to the amphora, that is, of 1 to 48 ; or it was 
combined with a great variety of aroniatics, according to a prescription fur- 
nished by Columella (xii. 20). In this recipe, and others of the same 
kind, the varioua herbs were intended to give additional efficacy to the nour- 
islUng powers of the defrutum ; and great pains were taken to prevent them 
from affecting the taste of the wine. But from a very early period it was 
•customary to flavor wines highly by a large admixture of perjamesy plants^ 
and spices, 

[Medicated Wines.] — ^There was another and very numerous family of 
wines entitled oinoi hygienoi^ into which drugs were introduced, to pboduob 
medicinal effects. Such were vinum marrubii (horehound), for coughs ; the 
tcUites (squill- wine), to assist digestion, promote expectoration, and act as a 
general tonic;* absinthites (wine of wormwood), corresponding to the mo- 
idem vermi^t A; and above all, myrtites (myrtle-berry- wine), which possessed 
innumerable virtues ! (Colum. 32, 39 ; Geopon. viii. 1, etc.) 

Abt. * Wines of the Ancients,* extracted from * The Athb- 
VMXJM, Journal of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts,' for 
1836. Nos. 465, 467, and 470.t 

While pondering and speculating over the * Beport on Wines * in the 
-early part of the year, imagination sometimes ran riot ; and, in the spirit 
of a king-at-arms, we used to trace out * the heraldry of their birth.' It 
then struck us, that an account of the Wines of the Ancients, as well as 
•of the Modems, might not be unacceptable to the reader ; and, having 
just now a little leisure and space, we give him what we desire to be 
understood as * the benefit of our doubts.' 

It has puzzled the learned to decide whether Noah, when his ark rested 
in awful solitude upon the peak of Ararat, was acquainted with the use of 
wine. The Babbins considered the vine a tree forbidden by the Deity, 
and some theologians have expressed the same opinion. Milton has been 
accused of a similar heterodoxy, where he says — 

Soon as the force of that fallacious f^ait 

That with exhilarating vapor bland 

About their spirits had played, and inmost powers 

Made err, was now exhsded. 
Phoenicia had her wines of Byblos, and Asia had numerous varieties : 
that of Tmolus in Lydia is mentioned by Virgil. Palestine produced two 
only of which the names have reached us, but the allusions to wine in 
sacred history are numerous : all these, it is probable, were sweet. They 
were kept in *pots,' or earthen vessels, as we gather from Jeremiah, 
ch, 35, V. 5. They were some of them red^ and were mired with drugs 
before drinking — Psalm 76, v. 8. The wine of Lebanon, which is found 
there at this day, is a boiled wine, made of grapes as large as plums. 
Hosea says, it was perfumed or sweet scented, probably from the drugs 
naixed with it to make it more intoxicating. This may be inferred from 
Cant, viii., where * spiced wine' is alluded to, and sufficiently explains 
what was intended by * mixed unnes'* among the Hebrews, as well as simi- 
lar preparations among the Greeks and Bomans. In this way the ancients 
varied the taste and strength of the product of the vineyard. It is sin- 
^lar to find Solomon describing what Homes, so nearly his contempo* 
jrary, employs Helen about when he makes her temper the wine of his 
heroes with drugs. [The original says a drug.] 

* Was this Timothy's wine, gentlemen ? — L. 

t This lengthy article will be found in extenso in the Standard 7'empef^ 
^aiee Library t p. 49 — 56, » i 
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The second wine of the Hebrews, of which any accounts have reaohecl 
ns, is very plainly designated down nearly to our own time. This is the 
wine of Helbon, made at Damascus, a sweU rich wine, as the name imports, 
being a derivative from a word signifying * sweet ' or * fat.' Ezekiel, five 
hundred and ninety years before Christ, speaks of it as grown at Damas- 
cus, and as being part of the merchandize of Tyre. Helbon wine was 
anciently so much esteemed in tlie East as to be the only kind drunk by 
the kings of Persia. This tends to establish the fact, that untU the 
refinement of the Bomans in luxury the wines held in the highest esteem 
were sweet wines, or what the ancients called possum optimum, which Mago, 
the Carthagenian, directs us how to make in the fragments of his works 
on husbandry which have come down to us, written 550 years before 
Ohrist, and preserved by Columella, who says he had made the very be»i 
sort of wine in the same mode, a.d. 50. 

That the wines mentioned by Homer were sweet wines, is evident from 
the epithets applied to them; some, indeed, might be harsher than 
others, but the general character must be presumed to have been the same. 
The wine of Maron»a in Thrace is referred to by Homer in the ninth book 
of the Odyssey — 

The gift of Maron of Evantheus' line, 

The priest of Phoebus at the Ismariaa shrine. 

Now, so clearly is all this description replete with the embellishment of 
poetry, that Maron is a son of Bacchus, or Evantheus, dwelling at Isma- 
rus, a hill celebrated for vines in MaronsBa, and he is priest of Phoebus, 
or the Sun ; and the prose explanation is, that hills give good wine, and 
Tine-dressers are invokers of the sun to ripen the grapes. In such latent 
meanings, and such personifications, we can find nothing of the real qua- 
lity ; nor have we any clue to the flavor of the wine,— in fact, nothing more 
than the name. Yet we discover in Barry, and similar writers, grave 
inferences drawn from these poetic descriptions in respect to the character 
and quality of Greek wines three thousand years ago I The poet further 
tells us, that the wine thus presented was perfumed, and that it took 
twenty measures of spring water to cool it. This again is poetical exag- 
geration. The existence of a strong wine in Maronasa is nearly all ' that 
can be inferred safely from such a description. The wine was naturally 
selected, from being the most potent, because it was to be employed in 
overturning the stomach of the giant Polyphemus. Greece, we know^ 
produced numerous sweet wines, such as those of Chios, Lesbos, Crete, and 
Thasos, most of which were thick and fat, frequently from boiling tfiem. 
Honey, either pure or with the addition of flour, was added, and they 
were constantly adulterated with drugs. 

To the Boman writers, then, by birth or domicile, we must turn for 
further information upon the subject. Those who wrote upon agriculture, 
as Cato, Vaebo, Columella, and Palladius, have left very accurate 
descriptions of the mode of treating the vine, and of managing vineyards. 
To these may be added, the elder Pliny, Athenjeus, Plutabch, and 
others, whose works are to be found translated into our language, and ac- 
cessible to every curious reader. Many of the Boman poets, too, allude 
to the wine of their times, particidarly Horace, Juvenal, Yiboil, 
Mabtial, and Pbtbonius. Isolated passages are found in many of the 
writers during the reigns of Augustus and his immediate successors, which 
throw light upon the general customs respecting wines held in esteem 
duriug the most florishing period of the empire, but show little of their 
nature. The Bomans, it appears, suffered their vines to grow * after their 
"m free will,* and the quantity rather than the quality of th^ fruit AeemB 
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to havo been the prinoipal ooxijiideration. The tendency of wine nutde- 
JErom grapes grown in this manner to become ascesoent, is inevitable ; and 
the experience of this fact induced precautions of an artificial kind to- 
counteract it. Thus, for the preservation of the wine, they risked, and 
often aotuallj destroyed, the vinous taste and principle, for they mingled 
in the must the moMt heterogeneous sjibstanceSf not only with a view to th» 
preservation of the wine, but to increase its potency. It is impossible but 
that piteht rosin, assafoetida, sea- water, tor, bitumen, myrrh, aloes^ gums, 
pepper, spikenard, poppies^ wormwood, cassia^ milk, chalk, cypress, and bitter 
almonds, flung into pure wine, must have destroyed its natural qualities* 
Then, some wines were boiled and rendered thick, as are vins cuits in th» 
present day, which, when the boiling is carried to any extent, can only h^ 
used by mingling with other wines, as is done with sherries in Spain. 
Wines, too, were exposed to the action of heat and smoke, in a sort of 
kiln or chamber, denominated a fumarium, where, it appears, the wine 
also grew thick, and became rapidly mature. It is evident, from these 
facts, that the Romans set little value on what we esteem the true property 
of the [fermented ] grape-juice. Every delicate quality must have been 
destroyed by the treatment the wine received : yet this mixture of wines- 
with substances foreign to their nature was so much a matter of course^ 
that Ovid gives the office of wine-mingler to one who had quitted this life :-« 



One of giant line, 



Who to the Gods does mix immortal wine. 

Homer employs Helen, in the Iliad, in the capacity of wine-mixer- 
**He hath made me drunk with wormwood,** we find in Lamentations^ 
which means, no doubt, wine mixed with wormwood* Aloes and myrrh 
were mixed in Jewish wine ; from all which it may be inferred, that the- 
most enthusiastic lover of antiquity would ^^wrf its taste very different from 
what customary association led him to expect, and he would be able to- 
swallow less than Augustus, who could with difficulty carry off a pint. 

The Falemian was grown in the Campania, near modem Naples. It 
produced other wines besides the Falemian, such as the Ma^sic, whiclt 
nearly approached the favorite wine of the poets in esteem. The Faler- 
nian was grown upon a hill of the same name ; this seems established. 
Wines grown upon plains were in general less esteemed by the ancients 
than those grown upon hills, and in this respect time has produced no- 
alteration of opinion amongst wine critics. The soil was evidently vol- 
canic, a kind remarkable for growing good vines. The lava of Yesuviua 
has again and again covered vineyards, but they revive upon the last 
stratum with equal fruitfulness, so soon as sufficient soil has accumu- 
lated to retain moisture for their roots. It was a rough wine, * very 
strong,* and of a dark color, approaching black. Intense red puts on the- 
dark hue, and the poet borrows the term * black,' with a reservation, by 
common poetical licence. T/ie wine of Cahors is styled black in the present 
day, though not black in rrality. The fame of this wine rests wholly upoa 
its having been a favorite with the poets. Different species were less for- 
tunate in their patrons : " they had no poet, and are dead." 

The harshness of Faletnian was sometimes softened by mingling Ghian 
wine with it, a foreign growth, from whence it might be judged how much 
ancient and modern tastes disagree.* Chian wine, there is no doubt, was- 
a thick sweet wine ; and it pro bably supplied the place of tioney. 

* To illustrate the absurdity of arguing from what now is the taste heret- 
to what always was elsewhere, refer to the extracts from Dr Shaw's lec- 
tures in 1731. It was then the cubtom to mix boiled must, or vin cuitSp, 
with the foreign fermented wines. 
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The wine of the Sabine Farm ie a growth conseeraied by the * beauiiea 
4)1 the dead,* asdis not second to the * immortal Falernian.* Genins 
breathes the warm breath of life, not only into the coldest marble, bat 
into existences the most insignificant. The colossal temples of Thebes, 
still in mighty being, have failed to record their builder's name ; but the 
Sabine yineyard, the precise locality of which is now unknown, a few 
verses have fixed in everlasting remembrance. The Sabine wine * bears 
its age well,' to quote Cicero. In the epistle to Quintius, we find that 
the vineyard was situated where two mountains opened, forming a retired 
valley, the right hand side of which had a western aspect, and the left an 
•eastern, — ^the first being warmed by the rising, and the last by the setting 
•sun. The vale abounded in luxurious hedge-rows; oaks spread their 
grateful shade around, and the sroves were as agreeable as at Tarentum, 
^hich was probably once noted for its umbrageous woods. A cool foun- 
tain flowed away in a translucent rivulet, through the fields of the farm. 
it was a delicious retreat from the heat of the Italian summer ; a poet's 
nest in the bosom of rural repose. Here he invites Tyndaris to come and 
•sip ' innocent Lesbian* in the shade, out of the dog-star's sultry heat. 

The use of snow with these wines was a luxury. Martial accuses a 
fair dame of refusing to take wine, either Setian, Falernian, or Caecuban, 
unless she could drink it with the mixture so grateful in the climate of 
Italy, and from such reprehension, it is imagined, so expensive. The same 
poet objects to using snow with Masilian smoke, as he calls the wine of 
Marseilles, because it was expending more money upon the water than the 
'wine, — a poor compliment also to the vintage of that part of Gaul, where 
it appears the wine was smoked so as to be unbearable. 

Martial, in addressing Munna, a Masilian wine grower, says, his wine 
is so poisonous that he fears to take a journey to Home, lest he should 
chance to taste it there. It does not appear that the smoke affected 
(the smell of Falernian in this way, which must have been a wine of Rome 
bouquet, for Martial compares opening a flask of it to the sweet breath of 
Diadumona,t a scent such as 

amber thawed bjr virgin hands sends forth, 



Or black Falernian gives, when aged Jars is fractured suddenly. 

The wines of the Opimian vintage were most probably thick, bitter, 
viscid SYBUPS of little value, but for the renown attaching to their 
.a^a, which made them bear a high price at one hundred and fifty years 
•old. Desiccated as they must have been, in all probability no modem 
palate could have borne them. Pliny says they were as thick as honet. 
It t.s necessary^ tfiere/ore, to guard against t!i£ supposition that ancient and 
modern wines hear any analogy in the terms used in this regard expressive 
of quality. We know no more of the fiavor of any ancient wine than we 
4mow of the population of the moon. We know, indeed, that they would 
inebriate [some of them] , particularly when mixed, or, as the Psalms have it, 
when " the wine is red and full 0/ mixture,** and that they promoted cheer- 
fulness ; but most fermented drinks produce those effects. Whether the 
wines of the ancients tasted like Port, Sherry, Madeira, or any other 
modem wine, — whether they were fine and clear like amber, or dark and 
d/iick like treacle, or hnt/t, we cannot ascertain relatively to the species. 
We know, indeed, what the passum, or sweet wine, must have been when 

* Martial. f Ep. 32, b. ii. 
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new and unmixed, but this is nearly all we can ever know of them. Th& 
dry wines must ever remain mysteries as to flavor, if they had not been 
mingled and disguised with substances the most heterogeneous, as well as 
softened by salt water boUed down and blended with them, at the rate of 
three or four pints to half a dozen gallons. We may dream anything 
about their aroma and flavor that we please, but our waking senses must 
refuse credence to what will not admit of any approach to demonstration. 

The Bomans boiled down their must to a third part ; and it seems singular 
this was not had recourse to for insuring the preservation of all their 
wine, which would thus be what are called now vins cuits, remaining still 
the healthful qrape juice. Instead of this, when one-third reduced, they 
added to every seven gallons the sixth part of a pint of pitch or Inr boiled: 
in sea water, together with two or three ounces of rosin from turpentine. 
They then boiled it down two-thirds more, adding powdered pitch, and 
numberless other ingredients of herbs, flowers, perfumes, and earths.. 
This medley was mingled with the wines of the vintage in greater or 
smaller proportions, and last of all the wines were strained. Thus they 
imparted flavor to the productions of the wine-press, according to the^ 
taste of the customer. It is not easy to imagine how the stomachs of the 
ancients should have borne the quantities of these wines they were alleged 
to consume. Pliny says drunkards took pumice-stone before a set-to in 
honour of Bacchus. A gcdlon at a draught was a common affair. The 
emperor Maximin drank six gallons without inebriety, — ^no great proof of the- 
potency of the wine ; but then he was eight feet high, and proportionably 
capacious in stomach.* Six glasses of mild Satine sufficed Augustus- 
G»sar, and, from various allusions to soberness in wine found in Horace, 
there is no reason to believe that the poet or his friends took it beyond 
the limited quantity which sobriety dictates. We must not imagine that- 
because a man praises wine he abuses it. 

The ancients kept their wines either in skins or earthen amphorss. 
Casks were little known until a late period of the empire. The skins used 
were generally those of goats, well pitched over to prevent leakage, and 
such as are used in the Morea and in Spain at the present day. Thes& 
skins were anciently called utres, and they are still called odres in Anda- 
lusia. The amphorsB were formed of fine clay, baked in a furnace, and 
anointed with various substances to close the pores of the vessel; and ren- 
der it impervious to the liquid, probably the liquid now used in Cyprus at. 
this day for a similar purpose, which is laid on boiling, and is composed 
of turpentine, pitch, vine-ashes, goat's hair, and very fine sand, which 
hermetically closes all pores in the vessels, and never falls off. The size- 
of these vessels differed, from the amphora of seven or eight gallons ta- 
that capable of holding a dozen or more barrels. The shape was generally 
conical, with a mouth and handles, but sometimes the latter were omitted. 
In the larger, a cover of baked earth was luted on, or waxed over to keep< 
out the air. Sometimes the seal of the owner was affixed. 

" The Jews of the Levant," says a traveller of 1632, ** are not allowed. 
to drink wine and water without a dispensation. Pure wine they call 
' wine of the law.' Hence they were said anciently to be worshippers of 
Bacchus. The meaning was, that they were allowed to drink pure but not 
mixed wine, that is, wines blended with drugs and perfumes, and rendered 
very much stronger than it is of its own nature. Wine was poured on th& 

* The fact is, that the stupefying drunkenness of the ancients differed 
in many of its characteristics from the drunkenness of the present da"* 
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mshet of the faneral pile to quench the embers. Libations of wine^ milk, 
Money t and water, were poured out at the same melancholy rite, and they 
were oftexi invoked in epitaphs, as in those lines of Antipater in Ana- 
««reon:— 

Qush milky t-prin^rv the poet's turf to lave, 
And, fra^rftnt «in ■, flow joyoas from hU grave. 

The wine drank in toasts was not so much in quantity as it woul at 
iirst appear. When Horace demands ' a hundred oyaths,' it is probable 
that the glasses or cups held only the measure indicated by the name, or 
ihe twelfth part of a sextarius, or pint English. Topers generally account 
thirteen glasses to the English bottle, or supposed wine quart, which 
irould hold twenty-four cyaths ; so that, when the cyath was used, it must 
he supposed to hold no more than about half a modem wine glass ; hence 
^ five cyaths to CsBsar," or ** seven to Justina,'* (that is, a cyath for every 
letter in the name) imply no very large quantity of wine. The custom of 
toasts and bumpers crowning the glass was borrowed by the Bomans from 
the Greeks, who do not seem to have affected so great a variety of wines 
as their pupils in vinography. They were a people of a much purer tatte, 
and it was but consistent that in this respect they should prefer the 
simpler course. It may be imagined, too, that the conversation at a 
Greek entertainment had the advantage over the Bomans, in that it was 
of a loftier character. The manners of Greece, in the zenith of her pros- 
perity and glory, we have no reason to think were anything like so cor- 
mpt, luxurious, and vain as the Boman under the Cesars. Pericles did 
sot degrade his lofty intellect by desiring libations to be poured out to 
him as a demi-god, nor was Athens ever distinguished by the vulgar and 
ttnmanly sensualities of the wicked men who wore the imperial purple. 

Liqueun were ancientiy made from unfermented muMi as they are now con- 
cocted in the south of Europe, except that in our time ihe produce of the still 
48 added to them, in proportionate quantities. There has been a great deal of 
conjecture respecting the meaning of the passage in the book of Genesis, 
which refers to Pharaoh's butler squeezing the grapes into the cup, as if 
the monarch had only partaken of unfermented must. 

That the Egyptians knew how wine was made seems very plain, 
even at an early period of their history. Some have argued that 
the Egyptians having dedicated wine to Typhon, the deity of evil in their 
mythology, were on that account inimical to its use ; but it is well known 
that Osiris, the son of Ammon, was the Egyptian Bacchus, and in 
fact, a personification of the solar orb, the heat of which is necessary to 
'^e vine. Jablonsky goes so far as to pronounce the condemnation of 
wine by certain rehgious sects to have been derived from Egypt. Of such 
sects the Gnostics and Encratites were examples. The Manicheans ascribed 
the invention of wine to the Prince of Darkness, and yet they would eat 
grapes, for which St Augustine condemns them, on the ground that if 
they refused wine they ought also decline eating the fruit of which it was 
made. This was certainly untenable reasoning on the part of the saint, 
for cooling fruit and intoxicating wine are very different things. The Essenes 
' called wine fools* physic,* from their antipathy to it, while Paracelsus 
called it *the blood of the earth' ; thus diverse are the opinions of mankind. 
The bad effects of vinous excess were enough to cause the condemnation 
cf wine altogether among the ascetics. We see that our own temperauc# 

• ^CLpfiaKOv a(t>po<rvinjt ^ . 
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•ooietieB argne agamst the vse from the abuse,* It iB true Herodotus tell» 
ns there were no vines in Egypt, but we find the vintage scnlptnred 
at Thebes a thousand years before his time, and fine grapes are grown aa 
far np the Nile as Esne at this day. That the quantity of wine made* 
in EgypTt was not sufficient for the use of all the inhabitants is evident, 
from a beverage made of barley having been drunk there by the people,, 
analogous, no doubt, to our beer. The abuse of wine is forbidden in 
the Koran, t and not its use; [No— Mahomed distinguished the kinds!] 
but the faithful prefer to interpret the command to refrain as ab- 
solute. Some of the truly orthodox in the Mahomedan Church account 
unlawful the pronunciation of the name of wine ; while the latitudinariana 
in the faith of the prophet drink it freely in secret. The heat of the cli- 
mate in the East, and the mitchiefs so obviously foreseen as likely to be caused 
there by excess of wine^ were reasons enough that so shrewd a man a» 
Mahomed should lay a restraint upon the source of an evil, the extent of 
which could not always be foreseen. Notwithstanding the story of the 
two angels, Harut and Marut,{ and various fables of the Easterns to 
expUuin the cause, it seems sufficiently clear to the plainest understanding^ 
that such were his motives. 

The poets gave Bacchus eternal youth, and this attribute does not 
seem contradictory when the oblivion caused by wine of the evils of age 
is considered. One of the most ingenious stratagems to render wine 
agreeable in a hot climate is given in an epistle of Aristenatus. A lover 
and his mistress are walking in a garden in a shady valley. All of a sudden 
a transparent stream glides by them, and stops their progress. Down the 
cool current comes a little fleet of drinking-vessels filled with the most 
exquisite wines. The sails are leaves possessed of medicinal virtue to 
counteract the inebriaUng quality of the wines. 

There is scarcely one poet of all antiquity remaining from whom some 
pleasing allusion to wine might not be taken. Even in the sacred volume 
we find the same thing, but frequently enveloped in the magnificence of 
the Eastern imagery. The patriarch Jacob says of Judah — ** He washed 
his garments in wine^ and his clothes in the blood of grapes*^ In the 
Canticles, Solomon writes of fiagons of wine. In some of the denuncia- 
tions of the prophets it is very sublimely used in the way of metapJwr^^ 
with that happy generalization of application which is so remarkable a. 
characteristic of the writing and poetoy of the Hebrews. 

Extracts from the * History of Intoxicating Liquors* by Prof. 
DoNOYAN, in * Domestic Economy,' vol. i. 1830. (Lardner'a 
Cydopcsdia). 

The Romans and Greeks had a great variety of wines, and seem to have 
been not a little devoted to their use as appears by the frequent mention 
of them by their poets. Among the early Greeks, drunkenness from wine was 
quite fashionable ; and for the invention of the means of intoxication they 
paid divine honors to Bacchus. Falemian, Chian, Opimian, Massio» 

[* This seems to be a thoughtless mis-statement. We argue against 
one kind of wine only, and contend, with this able writer, that the "health- 
ful grape juice and intoxicating wine are very different things.*' One is 
good — the other bad : the use of the good is lawful— the use of the bad is 
an ahuse.'\ 

t Sale's Koran, Vol. I. o. ii p. 37; Vol. 11. c. xvi. p. 81. 

\ See Abbe Mariti*s Travels. 
(§ The rich or nn fermented is the emblem of good — the mixed ^ or drugged 
wine, of wrath and evil.] Dig,^,,^^ by GoOglc 
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Bnrrentine, and a variety of others, were in high estimation. The vinuni 
Sabinum was, perhaps, the worst in use : — 
Propinas modo conditum Sabinum ; 
Quisquam plumbea vlna vultin auro?— Mastial, x. 49. 
Why rive vile Sabine— that not even old, — 
Worthless as lead, thongh quaflfd from cups of gold? 

Borne of their wines were flavored with a kind of pitchy or with aro- 
xnatio herbs. Many of the Boman wines were of an extraordinary age, 
and were proportionately valued. 

Vinaque perpetuis sevo certantia fastis."— StItius. 

It was sometimes drank at 100 years of age. And the Opimian wine 
which had been made in the time of the Consul Opimus was 200 
years old. In order to preserve their wines to these ages, the Bomans 
•ooncentrated the must or grape juice of which they were made, by evapo- 
ration, either spontaneous in the air, or over a fire, and so much so as to 
render them thick and syrupy. The Lacedemonians had an extraordinary 
-custom of boiling away a fifth part of the wine. They then kept it for 
four years, when it was fit for drinking. Were our modern wines thus 
treated, they ^ould have few votaries. 

During the excavation of the ancient city of Heroulaneum, which was 
buried by an eruption of Vesuvius more than 1700 years ago, an earthen 
vase containing wine was found in a cellar ; it was solid, and resembled a 
mass of porous, dark violet-colored glass. 

Many of the wines described by the ancient writers seem to have been 
rather the stock from which wine was to be made, than the wine itself. 
They were often so thick as to require solution in hot water, and filtration, 
before they were fit for drinking, as appears by the statements of Pliny 
«nd Aristotle. From the circumstance of their being in this soft solid^ 
fomiy it appears they could not have been much fermented. Musty unless 
[nearly] as liquid as water, will not ferment ; and if wine, after evapor- 
ation, leaves any residuum sweet and agreeable to the taste, it is proof 
that any degree of fermentation to which it had been subjected must 
have been very trivial. Neumann fl743) says : — " It is observable that 
when sweet juices are boiled down to a thick consistence, they not only 
•do not ferment in that state, but are not easily brought into fermenta- 
tion, when diluted with as much water as tbey had lost in the evapor- 
.ation, or even with the very individual water that had exhaled from them. 
Thus sundry sweet liquors are preserved for a length of time by boiling" 
(p. 441). From these considerations it is probable that the qualities for 
which the Bomans and Greeks valued [some of] theib wines, wsbb vebt 

DIFFERENT FBOM THOSE SOUGHT AFTER l\ THE PRESENT DAY; that they 

scontained much saccliarine matter, and little alcohol [if any]. 

The supposition that they contained but little alcohol corresponds with 
the facility with which they froze in temperatures which stronger wines 
would have sustained. Xenophon mentions, that after the celebrated re- 
treat of the 10.000 Greeks, they encountered such a frost and fall of snow 
in the plains of ithynia (now a part of Anatolia), that the wine froze 
in the vessels in use at their meals.* Ovid, while in banishment at 
Tomos, in Lower Moesia, (now Bulgaria, in European Turkey,) writes of 
the neighboring climate that they took their wine in lumps : * nee hausta 
.merij sed data frusta bibunt,*j- And Virgil^, speaking of the people on the 
northern shores of the Black Sea, says : — 

But where Mseoti^^, Seythia's waste divides,; 

AnrI turbid Ister rolls his yellow tides ; 

Here crystal chains at once whole nools confine, 

And hatchets cleave the cougclutcu wine. 



•Anabasis, Z. t TristU, 1. 3. : Gcorgic?, iii. S Virgil means Sarmatia's. 
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Additional Induction as to the Wobd *Wine'. 

For hundreds of other iUuBtrationB, see 'Works of Dr Lees', and The Temperance Bihto- 
Commentary.] 



B. 0. 800.— HoMBB, the * Father of Poetry,* [Trans, by Cowper, 1791] : — 
" We Cyclops own 
A bounteous soil, which yields tu also Wine 
From clitsterx large^ nourish'd by show'r^ from Jove ; 
But this — oh this is from above — a stream 
Of Nectar and Jmbrosiaj all divine !" (Odys. b. ix. 1. 615 f.) 

B. 0. 350. — Aristotle, the Grecian Philosopher, in his Meteorolog., Ub- 
iv. cap. 9, says of sweet wine : — " It is wine in namey but not in effect, for 
the liquor does not intoxicate ; whereas common win$ emits a flash ** [tha 
spirit of it bums when cast into the fire] . 

. B. C. 300.— Callixenus, of Rhodes, has this passage: — ** Sixty satyrs 
were trampling on the grapes, and the new-wine (gleukos) ran out over tha 
whole road " 

B. C. 200. — NYMPHonoBUS, the Syracusan, says of Brimacus : — ** At the 
time of festivals he went about and took wine (oimm) from the fields,** 

A. D. 90.— Papias, at the close of the Apostolic Age, recording a legend- 
ary and hyperbolical paraphrase of our Lord's words, says: — ** Each ^rap« 
shall yield five and twenty measures of wine (oinos)." 

The Palestinian Targum on Deuteronomy (ii. p. 586), has this pas- 
sage: — **A land producing wheat and barley, and growing vines, /rom- 
which com£th out wine, sweet and ripe . . . whose palms give honey . ." 
On the yayin passage, it thus paraphrases : — ** Will not drink the wine,\ 
nor press out the vintage [i. e. the wine from the grapes], because the worm 
hath consumed it '* — ^p. 645 [no * pronominal plural suffix,' as Prof. Watts 
ignorantly alleges]. 

The Chaldee paraphrase on Genesis xxvii. 25, is illustrative of the 
ancient usage of the wine : — " An angel appeared before him, who brought 
irina, which was reserved in its grapes from the beginning." A passage in 
Gemara on Isa. Ixiv. 4, throws still greater light on our Lord's meaning 
when he speaks of the new wine of the kingdom. *''Itts the wine preserved 
in its grapes f hitherto, from the six days of creation." (Sanhed. f. 991.) 
*' Of this WINE Messiah will drink when he comes." We must not defind 
the words * wine ' and ' ferment ' from the modern but the ancient point 
of view, or we shall exclude more than one-half of the comprehension of 
the terms. As J. S. Mill observes in his * Logic,' ** It may be good to alter 
the meaning of a word, but it is bad to let any part of the meaning drop. 
To be qualified to define the name, we must know all that has ever beeit 
known of the properties of the class of objects which are, or origiriall^ 
were J denoted by it" — Our opponents, it is clear, are not qualified for the 
office into which they have thrust themselves. 

A. D. 60. — Pliny says : — •* Medium inter dulda vinum que est quoci 
Greci aei oleuces vocant, hoc est, semper mustum " — There is an interme- 
diate thing between dulcia (sweets) and vinum (wine) which the Greeks 
call aeigleuces, that is, • always mtut ' — (Nat. Hist. lib. xiv. cap. 9.) 

A. D. 90. — DioscoRinES, * the Physician,* in his * Materia Medica,' ex- 
pressly ranks the Boman sapa, * boiled wine,' under the head of Wine — 
* genus vini.* 

A. D. 170. — Galen, the Physician, (Hippocrates de vict. rat.) Com. 3 
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9. 71, says :— " ^Epsema and Siraon (so called by the Qreeks and Latins) 
^ft tott OLUKOus epsomenou" — *ex cocto kusto' (Latin Trans.), i* e* from 
boiled HUST. 

A. D. 180.— STMiffAOHx^s, aathor of a Greek Tersion of the Old Testa- 
ment, in Job xzzii. 19, renders the Hebrew yatin, * wine,* by * 01N08 ntQ% ' 
—I. e. new'toine. 

A. D. 380. — St Auoustine, Bishop of Hippo, in reference to the miracle 
-of taming water into wine : — * Ipse yikum feeit in nuptiis^ qui omni awio 
hoe facit in vitiJnu.* (Li Joann. Tract. 8.) 

The argument is — and it has been adopted by Bishop Hall, Olshaasen, 
Lange, and others — ^that as the Divine power oat of water caases the vine 
io form its sap, which is duly applied to the production of the gprape, and 
•of the wiHB ^vinum) therein contained^ so yearly bringing wine oat of 
water^ thus did the Lord, by an accelerated process, do at once. It is 
•carious, that Dr Strauss, that arch-infidel of all time, in his Leben Jesu^ 
should object exactly what the Ulster Professors do, that yayin is not wine, 
ontil it is fermented! 

A. D. 850.—-* The Mahommedan Traveller' says:— "PaZm Wine, if drank 
iresh, is sweet like honey ; but if kept it turns to vinegar '* — (Accounts of 
India and China, translated from the Arabic;. 

A. D. 950. — SniDAs, the Greek Lexiconist, says: — **Glet7Kos, to apos- 
ialagma tes staphules prin patesthe *' — ^the droppings from the grapes be- 
fore being trodden. Otherwise called Prodromus Oinos.* 

A. D. 1322.— Sir John Maundbvile, Oriental Traveller, says : — " Tree9 
there ben also, that heren wyn of noble sentement '*— referring to the jag^ 
gru or sugar palm. " The Hony and the Wyn and the Yenym been dnwn 
-out of the trees." — (Voiage and Travaiie, p. 189.) 

A. D. 1573. — H. BuLLZNGEB, Pastor at Zuricke, says :— " Out of the wyno 
fnress there runneth no wine, but blood." — Comment, on Bev. vi 14. 

A. D. 1580. — William de Sallust du Baetas, French Poet, Warrior, 
«nd Statesman: — 

" What 1 would'st thou drink ? The wounded leaves drop wine. 
Or vinegar, to whet thine appetite ? 
Then sun it well, and it will sharply bite. 
Or want*st thou sugar t Steep the same astound. 
And sweeter sugar is not to be found." 

(Divine Week and Works, Di. 8d.) 

A. D. 1584. — ^HuGHEN VAN Linschoten, * the Dutch Voyager,* says : — 
1« Palm Trees. They farm those trees for two causes— one for the fruit 
io eat it, the other to press wine out of them,** etc. (Discourse of 
Toyages, ch. 66.) 

A. D. 1588. — John Avenabiub, Dr Th., has :— " Ahsis— i»t«ttim, which 
is recently ezprest and sweet. Oermhn susz: suszur-^ETS, In Cant. viii. 2, 
applied to an aromatic wine, and the Juice of the Pomegranate." {Lexi- 
con Ehraieum ; Witebergae.) 

A. D. 1637. — OLBABius,the Oriental Traveller:— *' Amongst the presents 
Mceived by the Ambassadors, is enumerated a bottle of scherab, or Per- 
•ian-wiNE."— (p. 175). 

A. D. 1638.— Sir Thomas Herbert, Oriental Traveller, says :— "The 
Toddy Tree is not unlike the Date. The wine is got by piercing, and put- 
ting a jar under, that the liquor may distil into it." (Travels, p. 29.) 

"The Palmeto-wiNB is must or sweet, pleasant and nourishing; in 
•color and taste not unlike new Muskadine." 

" The WINE is thus gathered : we pierce or cut small holes in three 
or four trees that grow together ; the sap or liq lor exudes presently : our 
bellyes were prepared to receive it " (p. 345). ^ 1 
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Ai D. 1640. — John Pabkikson, Apothecary and King's Herbalist, in 
his • Theatrum Bolanicum,* under Vines, pp. 1566-7 : — " The juyce or 
liquor pressed out of the ripe grapes is called yinuh, wine, — Oi it is 
made both safa and defbutum, in English *Cutet that is to say, boiled 
WINE, and both made of mustum, new wine; the latter boyled to the 
halfe, the former to the third part." 

A. D. 1660. — Henby Southwell, Bector of Asterby, says: — 
** God's children are like stars that look most bright 
"When foes pnrsne them through the darkest ni^t ; 
Like torches beat, they more resplendent shine ; 
like grapes when press'd, they yield luxuriant wine.*' 

fPref. to the Book of Martyrs.) 

A. D. 1660. — Joseph Hall, D.D., Bisnop of Norwich, says in his * Con- 
templations,* of the Miracle of Cana : — ** What doth He in the ordinary 
way of nature, but turn .the watery juice that arises up from the root 
into WINE ? He will only do this now suddenly and at once, which he doth 
tisually by sensible degrees." 

A. D. 1670. — Thomas Blount, of the Temple, says : — ** Must {Mustum)^ 
New Wine, pr, that is first pressed out of the grape ; anything fresh or 
new." (Glossographia, p. 432.) 

A. D. 1670.— Edwabd Phillips : — " Must (Lat.), Wine newly pressed 
from the grape." (World of Words, Mu.) 

A. D. 1676.— J. w. Gent, author of Vinetum Britannicumt says :— 
•* Wine of the grape. If it be new, or set into a new fermentation by 
the addition of new-wiNE or * stum, it purges, and puts the blood into tk 
fermentation," etc. 

WiNE-Cider. If it be new and unfermented, it prejudiceth not th« 
drinker." (Ch. iii.) 

" Cherry-WisE, The juice, gently pressed from the fruit, may, by ft 
convenient addition of sugar, make a yery pleasant wine, and durdblSf 
if boyled together." (Ch. v.) 

A. D. 1693.— W. Robebtson, M.A., Cambridge :— " Wine ; Vinum, ub« 
BUM. — New Wine ; Mustum, — New Wine that runs out without pressing. 
Mustum lixivium. — "WnniLprest; Vinum tortivum. — ^Wine yet on the Tree; 
ViNUM pendens." — (Phraseologia Generalis.) 

A. D. 1702.— Thomas Spbat, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, says :— " The 
Juyce o/WiNE, when it is dried, does always granulate into Sugar, as ap- 
pears in Raisins : and also in those vessels wherein cute or unfermented wm 
is put."— (Hist, of the Royal Society, p. 193.; 

A.D. 1708.— Sewers Groot Wordenboek (Amsterdam] has, "Must, mosti 
nieuwe win." 

A. D. 1724.— The Logick of Dr Watts, at section 4^ 'on definition,' says: 
** Join the genus and the difference, and these make up a definition* 
So the juice of a grape, or juice pressed from grapes, is the definition of 
wine." Pabkeb's Logic (Philadelphia 1838), reads thus, pp. 72-3, on defi- 
nitions : — ** Of juices there are many : cider, for example, is a juice, so ig 
perry : but the juice which is wine is pressed from grapes. Wine, there- 
fore, may be logically defined to be a juice pressed from grapes." A wise 
sentence follows: — "Had correct definitions been strictly attended to tn 
limine, tons of useless volumes never would have misled so many thou* 
sands, nor have distracted the public attention from one age to another." 

A. D. 1730. — J. M. Gesneb, Scholar and Critic : — [Important key to 
ancient language.] " Once for all it must be observed, that the words 
VINUM (wine), vixis (vine), uvjs (grape-clusters), and vinea Cvineyrird), as 
kindred terms are sometimes used synonymously,** Fuither " Ihe juice of 
apples, pears, pomegranates, and sorbs, was called vinum,^" (^dex to 
* Scriptures rei rustioas veteres Latini.*) Digitized by V^OOglC 
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A.D. 1748. — ^Milubr'b Gardener's Dictionary has this : — ** The first tim» 
they lower the great beams upon the grapes, they (the French) call the 
Wine that runs out the wine of Goutte, because it is the finest and most 
exquisite in the grape . . . The wine strains from the press into a 
puncheon . . . Vin-Bourra^ as they call it, — i. e. a new and sweet white 
wine that has not worked — ^which they sell while it is quite hot" . • . [Next 
oomes a passage, which quite upsets the ordinary notions of commenta- 
tors, and indicates a different kind of wine from the ordinary.] '* Certain 
experience convinces that it is the lee that spoils wines. It ought always- 
to be drawn off out of one vessel into another." [The next extract might 
be the occasion of a mistake of meaning, precisely like the ambiguity 
into which the * Yayinites ' fall as to fermentation.] ** If you have not an 
opportunity of selling it [the unworked vin-hourra'\ presently after it ig 
BOILED." [He reaUy means * fermented,' not subject to the action of fire.} 
" The wine being hoUed with its skin." 

A. D. 1750.— £. Chambers, F.B.S. : — ** Wine, in France, is distinguished 
— into : Mere-gouttCy * mother drop' ; which is the Viboin-winb, — ^which 
runs of itself out of a tap in the vat. ' Mustf surmusif or 'stunij is the wins 
or liquor in the vat, after the grapes have been trod. fTlweet Wine, vin 
dotiZj is that which has not yet fermented. Burnt Wine is that boiled up 
with sugar. There is also a sort of Malmsey Wine, made by boiling of 
Muscadine." — (CyclopaBdia, 6th ed.) 

A. D. 1770. — Dr Bussell, in his Natural History of Aleppo, says :— ? 
** In Syria, the juice of ripe grapes inspissated {sapa Yisi) is used in great 
quantities in febrile diseases." (i. 83.) 

A. D. 1773. — Samuel Johnson, LL.])., the Lexicographer, has: — ** Must 
[mustum, Lat.] New Wine, New wort." 

A. D. 1778. — John Pabkhubst, M.A., the Lexicographer : — " Tirosh^ 
new WINE. See Micah vi. 15 ; Prov. iii. 10. In Isa. Ixv. 8, it is used for 
the intoxicating juice yet in the grape, (Comp. Isa. xxiv. 7.) So Ovid 
applies the Latin mebum, which properly signifies pure wine as it is pressed 
out of tlie grape 

JhsiSf Mustf * New Wine,' the juice pressed from the grape by treading* 

OinoSy from the Hebrew yayin^ from yanah, to press, squeeze, as being 
the EXPBESSED juice of grapes." 

Gleukos, must, sweet wine. The Etymologist explains gleukos as what 
distils of its own accord from the grapes, which is the sweetest and 
smoothest,** 

A. D. 1796.— William Newcome, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh : — Acts 
ii. 13. " Of new Wine. Must^ of the last vintage ; to preserve the sweet- 
ness of which the ancient writers give rules. See Wetstein." (English' 
Translation of the Greek Scriptures, vol. i. p. 491.) 

A. D. 1810. — J. F. ScHLEusNEB, Ph. D. and T.D., the Lexioonist. Froia, 
his Lexicon (Ed. Glasgow, 1824) we translate : — " Oinos; generally, vinum»! 
liquor expressed from grapes^ whether new or old, etc. Oinos neos^ VINUK , 
novum, i. e. mustum, alias gleukos. Met. The vine ; wine before it is ex-. 
pressed from the grape, Bev. vi. 6. Gleukos, properly the Uquor which 
drops from the grape before treading." 

A. D. 1812.- William Gesenius, D. Th. Professor at Halle :— " Yayin. 
Wine so called from its effervescing,** etc. [Before fermentation.] 
Arabic, wyn collect. * Clusters turning black,* etc. 
Ethiopic WTN : a vineyard, wine. 

Yakeb, a wiNE-vat, — ^into which the must or new wine flowed from 
the Gath (press)." 

In his very last edition (DrB. Bobinson's, 1844) we have:—" Tirath 
(root hierosh), must, of the juice of the grape. Isa. Ixv. 
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" Yitzhar (root, tzdhar, to shine), oiU It is often coupled with tirosh^ 
HT7ST, Tiew vnne, and seems to differ from shement as tirosh from yayin." 

A. D. 1826. — James Donnegan, M.D., the Lexiconist : — " Gleukos ; 
new, UNPERMENTED WINE — must. From Glukus, sweet. 

Subst. ^ qlukus (oinos understood), sweet- wine made by boiling grapes. 

Truge; corn, pulse, and fruit; wine; viz., all that is gathered at 
harvest. Hence, the gathering of grapds, the vintage. 

Trux\ new sweet wine, unfermented ; must. 

'Epsema, sweet wine prepared by boiling. 

SiBAioN, or Siraios oinos, a wine prepared by boiling grapes. 

AmpeloSf the Vine Plant. Ionic for oinos, thus, that * contains wine.' 
Schol. Aristophanes Flat. 426." 

'A. D. 1828. — ^NoAH Webster, LL.D., the learned American Lexico- 
grapher: — "Must, New Wine; wine pressed from the grape but not 
fermented." (Diet, of the Eng. Lang. vol. ii.) 

A. D. 1829. — London Encyclopjedia : — " J^enish must is of two kinds. 
That made without boiling is only put up so close that it cannot work ; 
this is called Stumm wine." *8tum is evidently a vulgar contraction of 
ixmstum\ as *bus of omnibus, 

A. D. 1830.— S. Lee, D.D., Reg. Prof, of Hebrew :— " Ahsis ; Literally, 
trodden. New Wine ; the juice of the grape. Gen. xxvii. 28 ; Judges, ix. 
13. Yatin ; Ethiopio • wyn' : vitis, vinea, viNtH. Greek oinon ; vinum : 
.XJVJB nigricantes,^^ 

A. D. 1830. — Dr Samuel Gobat, Syrian Missionary and Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, in his Three Years' Residence in Abyssinia, says :— ** The [Com- 
munion] wine is the juice of dried grapes with water." — p. 346. 

A. D. 1836.— Db Ure, F.R.S., the Cheniist :—*♦ Juice, when newly 
expressed, and before it has begun toferment^ is called must, and in common 
language sweet wine."— (Diet, of Arts, p. 823.) 

0. G. Brbtschneider, in his 'Lexicon ' (Leipsic, 1840) says : — '* 1. Oinos 
neos, mustum, Sept. for ahsis and tirosh. 2. Vitis (vine), Apoo. vi. 6; 
Isa. xxiv. 11. Gleukos, mustum. That which drops from the grapes be- 
fore being trodden, as Hesychius explains. — Acts ii. 18. Job xxxii. 19, 
where is the Hebrew yayin." 

A.D. 1844.— -Baron Liebio, Ph. D., F.B.S. :— «* If a flask be filled with 
grape juice and made air-tight, and then kept for a few hours in boiling 
■^ater . . . the wine does not now ferment." {Lett, on Chem, 2nd series.) 

The WINE is left to ferment. One of the yriscR-growers of the Dutchy, 
ejkc." (p. 194.) 

* Prof. ScHREVELius' Lexicou, ed. by Major, Lond. 1844, has :— ** Oineb, ' 
A vine; wine. The older Greek corresponds to the later ampelos (the 
-vine)." [So used by Nymphodorus in the passage cited above.] 

A. D. 1844. — ^W. Osborne, Junr. : — ♦' Tirosh, New wine, must. HAgig. 
I. New wine-juice . II. Juice of the pomegranate. Cant. viii. 2. — (Bag- 
Bter's * New Hebrew-English Lexicon.') 

A. D. 1844.— E. W. Lane, the Eastern Traveller and Arabic Scholar, itt 
Notes to • The Arabian Nights,' says : — " There is a kind of wine wmch 
Moslems are permitted to drink, and the Prophet himself was in the habit 
of drinking wine of this kind." 

The Encyclopedia Americana (Boston, 1855) has :-^" The juice of the 
^rape, when newly expressed, and before it has begun to ferment, is caUed 
9n//«^, and, in common language, sweet- WINS." 
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UNFEEMENTED WINE, 

FOB 

PASSOVER OR SACRAMENT, 

PREPARED ONLY BT 

FRANK WRIGHT, 

MANUFAOTXJBINO CHEMIST, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, 
LONDON. 

This Wike is prepared from the Finest Grapes of BuaairNDT, Andalusia., 
and the Medoo, specially imported for this purpose ; is perfectly free from 
alcohol, and with the exception of a small per-centage of white sugar (which 
may he omitted at the will of the purchaser), is auABAHTEBD to be pure 
grape- juice, free from every species of admixture ; and, therefore, 

THE TRUE "FRUIT OP THE VINE" 

It has stood the test of 16 years' public service in every quarter of the 
Globe, and is used in upwards of 1000 Churches of eveiy Denominatioii. 
It has received the distinguished commendation of the Risv. Wm. Ritchie, 
D.D. ; the Rev. Alex. Wallace, D.D. ; the Rev. Professor Kirk, D.D. ; the 
Bev. Principal Rowlands, M.A. ; Dr F. R. Lees, F.S A. Scot. ; the Rey. 
Jabez Bums, D.D., LL.D. ; the Rev. D. Bums, M.A. ; the Rev. Wm. Reid, 
D.D. ; the Rev. H. Gale, LIj.D., and of nearly every Temperance Reformer. 

Bein^^ highly nutritious, and very agreeable to the palate, this Wine may 
be used as a pleasant beverage, either pure or diluted with water, and is ad- 
mirably adapted to all cases of debihty and fever, in which the stomach 
is too weak to digest other food. Children suffering from febrile ailments 
drink it with avidity, even when all other food has been refused. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRESERVING ANT UNUSED PORTIONS OF THE WINB 
ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. -» 



Price 28ff. per Dozen; Half Bottles, 16«. per Dozen. Fir$t Orders mutt 6e 
accompanied by a Remittance, 

SOLD WHOLESALE by FRANK WRIGHT, 68, High Street, Kensington, 
LONDON ; and Mr W. BECKETT, Heywood, MANCHESTER. 

BETAIL by the following Principal Agents in Ireland :— Belpabt, Mr B. 
Allworthy, 14, Donegall Street. Dublin, Messrs. Checketts k Co., 84, 
Queen Street. And^ bt obdeb, of all Grocers^ ChemUtSt and Confec- 
tifmen, not being Dealers in Intoxicating Drinks, 



CAUTION.— As many fictitious compounds are now being sold as XJnfer- 
mented Wine, some of which contain no grape-juice, and are strongly alco- 
holic, while others are spurious mixtuires of grape- juice with the juices of 
other fruits, Mr Wbioht begs to inform the public that the Wine sold bj 
him is the only one now in the British market which fulfils the promise al 
its name, and is free from all chemical ingredients foreign4o the grape. 
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